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CORRIGENDA. 

Owing to Canon Taylor’s absence from England he had no 
opportunity of revising the proofs of his paper on “The Origin 
and Primitive Seat of the Aryans,” in the February number of 
the Journal. 

The following misprints should be corrected : — 


Page 

240, 

note 

2, for “ fnk-fa" read “ fuh-tu." 

„ 

243, 

line 

10, for ‘‘that directed,” read “directed that.” 

JJ 

243, 

jj 

41 .for “man/' read “race.” 

„ 

245, 

jj 

14, for “time,” read “ line.” 


249, 

„ 

12 .for “ Ayiun,” read ’‘Aryan.” 

JJ 

251, 

,, 

25, for “ AestLei,” read " Ae^tui.” 


253. 

jj 

$,fur “ Kidtnr-> r >jr f t'ii? read “ Kultur-a orfer." 

„ 

253. 

jj 

43, for “ race.” read " fiM.’“ 

JJ 

253, 


44, for “first,” read “race.” 

JJ 

254, 

j, 

2, before “Aryan,” insert “ developed.’' 


255, 

jj 

ijjor “ verbal,” read " verbal root ” 

JJ 

255, 

•j 

15, b/fure “ /"//," insert ” r lie root.” 

J J 

255, 

,, 

30 ,for “ l -artj-fji" read “ 


255, 

jj 

43 for " orginated,” read “ originated.” 

JJ 

259. 

j j 

14 .for " Fuimsrhef read “ Fi/in > schen." 

JJ 

259, 

Ao. 

1 .for “ coik." read “crake." 

JJ 

259, 


2, for "hah,” read " ha a." 

JJ 

259, 

JJ 

2s, for “ care." r-nd “ cacc .” 

JJ 

259, 

259, 

JJ 

3, for “ hesitate,” read “hesitate” 

J> 


4 .for “ hot" read " German hut." 

JJ 

259, 

JJ 

4, lor “33-34,” read “33-41.” 

„ 

260, 


<>, for " catana," read “\niayu j” and for “ late," read late ” 

J' 

260, 

,, 

7. for “ gemo" rmd “ canto" 

JJ 

260, 

,, 

S for “ cap." read " cap" 

JJ 

260, 


9, for “ A-u7rray,” rtad " Kapxrio " 

JJ 

260, 


9. for “ Keltic cam, bent,“ read " Lithuanian kampat, crooked; 
Greek nauTri 

» 

260, 

»J 

10. for “Lithuanian kampas, crocked; Greek Kapirt]," read 
“ Keltic cam. bent.” 


260, 


10, for " combe, hump, ktrik read “ hem 

JJ 

260. 

,, 

11. for “family race,” read “ family, race.” 

” 

260, 


12, for • make work,” read “make, work,” and fur “carve" 
read “Sanskrit bar-man, work.” 

JJ 

260, 

J J 

14. for " coracle. " read “ car<d."’ 

J J 

261, 


17, for "garden. borin '} ,” read "circus and for ” X"P r °^i 

\oooc," read " kvovoc, koikuc.' 

J? 

261, 

,, 

lKJor “ turn.” read “burn.” 

,, 

261, 


19, for “call."' read “ cai^nd.*" 


261, 

. , 

21. for “ command. ’ mid " commend.” 

,, 

261. 

} , 

22. for “ k vr,” read ,( kaL’ 

” 

261, 

JJ 

23 .for “ kek,” read " EX;” f<r “ coe 7 am," rei 1 ' coefnm ybr 
“ huh. ' /•tfffd “ EXH and y 'or “ kavi-sf rtad “ kavto." 

J* 

262, 

line 

ft. for “ Xe/i,” read “ kanf" 

,, 

262, 

,, 

40, yb/* “ ianttf read " taaf f o." 

J J 

262, 


45, for " ‘Mioim,” reat/ “m Suomi;” and Jor pojuf" rtad 

l 'pOJu." 

JJ 

263, 


22 .for " marzt. tco 1 ', ' read " iiviclzios. 



Corrigenda. 


viii 

Page 263, line 32, /or “ 10.” read “ 10, namely,” 

„ 264, „ 5 , for u catam” read *' qatam.” 

„ 265, „ 33, after “we hare,” insert “the Aryan and Finnic pairs.” 
„ 266, ,, 12, for “ girded,” read “ is girded.” 

„ 267, „ 1 , for tl gazf read ^ qaz.” 

„ 267, „ 8,/?r “ Jcullaf read “ kulea." 

„ 267, „ 11, before '' gulef insert “ Mongol.” 

,, 267, „ 27 ,/or “ vruda” read “ uruda'* 

„ 268, „ 7, for “ sil-al” read sil-at.” 

,, 268, „ 13, o»itf “ salty 

268, „ 38, /or “ beast,” read “ heart.” 
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Sir C. W. Wilson.- — On the Tribes of the Xile Valley. 


The following paper was read by the author : — 

On the Tribes of the Xile Valley, Xorth of K hakeem. 
By Sir Charles W. Wilson, Iv.C.B., K.C.M.G., B.C.L., T.B.S. 

[with PLATE I.] 

In offering the present paper to the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, 1 must apologise for its incompleteness. I have attempted 
to throw some light on the tribal history and relations of the 
people who live in the Xile Valley liuith of Khartum. The 
subject is one of great difficulty and obscurity fmm the almost 
entire absence of written refolds, and from the extraoidiuaiv 
way in which the races have in many cases been mixed up. It 
is curious, for instance, to see how completely the indigenous 
population has, in certain eases, lost its nationality whilst 
absorbing its Arab conquerors ; and how Hamitic. Semitic, 
and Xfibn tribes alike claim descent from the Koreish of 
Mecca. My own observation was limited ; I only came into 
personal contact with a few of the tribes; but 1 had to make 
enquiries about the others for the pmpose-s of the Nile Expe- 
dition. These enquiries were natuially as to the political 
relations of the tribes, and this mu.-t account for the absence of 
scientific details in my paper. Active service is not favourable 
to scientific observation as regards ethnological questions; the 
disturbance of the population is too great, and the people are 
too excited, too frightened, and too interested to be natural. The 
only way to gain the confidence of natives is to live amongst 
them until they become accustomed to your Mays, and cease to 
be frightened or shy. If natives once see that you know their 
habits, and understand and like them, you can get almost any- 
thing you like out of them. This i~. perhaps, especially the ease 
with Arabs, who aie natuially great gossips, but who are at the 
same time extremely suspicion' and believe that ~oiue ulterior 
motive must underlie any leading or abrupt question. As far 
as hit obseivatioii went there is little to add to the account 
which Bnrekhardt gave of the Xiiba. though the country, owing 
to Egyptian iuisgovernment. has gieatly changed foi the worse 
since his visit. 

The tribes of the Xile Valley math of Khartum niav con- 
veniently be divided into tbiee gioups; the Ilamim. the 
Semitic, and the Xiiba. I prupose. howc\ er. in tin- hist place 
to say a few words <ai the Atab tubes math ot Assuan, tea they 
form as it were a group apait. 

These Arabs may be called semi-nomad-, fm in neatly every 
case one poition of the tribe lives in houses or tillages, whil-t the 
other lives oil the borders of the culut a! eel ciisliict . sonic- ot the 

B 1 
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tribes, however, are pure nomads. They all own allegiance to 
the Egyptian Government, and as long as that Government is 
strong they are quiet and peaceful, but directly the central 
authority is weakened they begin raiding each other. I append 
a list of these tribes, which are all pure Arab, as far as I could 
ascertain their names : 


£1 Amaiem 

El Elekat 

El Goheineli 

El ^agaraeh 

Ei Atawiali 

El Endarab 

El Harabi 

El Kewah 

El Attaiyat 

El Fargan 

El Howatah 

El Saadnah 

El Awazem 

El Fo wa'ied 

El Kallahine 

El Sabh 

El Azaizah 

El Fazarah 

El Khoweiled 

El San al us 

El Bar’asah 

El Galimah 

El Maazi 

El Tarshan 

El Beli 

El Galailat 

El Marshak ah 

El Tarhuna 

El Beni MTassal 

El Gawabis 

El Meteirat 

El Tarabine 

El Do'afa 

El Gawazi 

El Na’am 

35 Tribes. 


Before entering into any details respecting the tribes above 
Assuan, it is advisable to note a few historical facts which have 
come down to us with more or less accuracy. During the 
Ecman period we find above the first cataract two tribes or 
races, the Xobatte and the Blemmyes, who undoubtedly repre- 
sent the Xuba and Bija of the present clay. The Xobatse 
appear to have been agricultural, the Blemmyes nomad and 
aggressive, and Diocletian is said to have settled colonies of the 
former on the Nile above Phihe, as a “ butler ” between the 
Homans and the nomads. In 451, the two races combined in 
an attack on the Bomans, but were badly defeated ; and in 545, 
the Xobatte were converted to Christianity, and their chief, 
Silko, who founded the Christian kingdom of Dongola, called him- 
self “ King of the Xobatte, and of all the Ethiopians.” In 20 
or 21 a.h. (642) : Amr (Amru) sent Ali Sarh, with 20,000 men, 
against the Xribas, but it was not till ten years later that he 
penetrated as far as Dongola, and “ gave peace ” from Asstian to 
Aloa 1 (which appears to be Sennar), imposing an annual tribute 
of 360 slaves on the Xiiba king, Koleytlozo. An incident of the 
struggle was the attempted relict’ of a besieged Xuba chief by 
a combined Xuba and Bija force, in which there was a contingent 
from a giant race, called El Kowad, who wore copper rings in 
their lower lips, and had elephants. 

In 216 a.h. (832), the Moslem Governor of Asstian entered 
into a treaty with the Bija chief, Kanun ibn Aziz, by which the 
latter engaged to protect the road to Aidhab on the Bed Sea, 
appoint an agent for the tribe, and pay an annual tribute of 
100 camels. This is the earliest record of a Government 
engagement with the northern section of the Bija, now the 
Ababdeh. 

1 Ai'ia mr.y bo a corruption of : 'El Hoi," the island, the native name of the 
country between the two Xiles. 
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In 255 a.h. (869), Abu Abderrahman, afteT a campaign 
against the Xuba, passed eastwards to the mines in the Bija 
country with the Rabya, .Jeheyneh, and other tribes, accom- 
panied by 6,000 camels carrying food and water. The Rabva 
Arabs settled in the Bija country, married the daughters of the 
Bija chiefs, and became the tribal rulers ; the Ihja then sup- 
ported the Rabya in their struggles with the Kahtan, Mod her, 
and other Arab tribes. By 362 a.h. (943), the supremacy of the 
Rabya was complete ; and the head chief, Beshir ibn Merwan 
ibn Ishak, of the Rabya, is said by Masudi to have then had 
3,000 Arab horsemen, and 30,000 Bija camel-men. 

In 344 a.h. (956), the king of Xuba commenced a succession 
of attacks on Assuan, but he was invariably defeated by the 
Arabs. In 1067 a.h., according to Leo Africanus, lamia, -on of 
Abubekr, entered Lower Ethiopia and Xubia and founded the 
kingdoms of Adel and Dangali (Dongola), but if this lie correct 
the kingdoms could only have lasted for a brief period. In 674 
a.h. (1276), Daud, king of the Xiibas, attacked Aidhab, and 
advancing northwards burned the ‘'sakralis” near Asyuan; this 
was the beginning of the final struggle ; the Moslems defeated 
Baud, destroyed the churches, appointed his nephew, Shekendi, 
Governor of Lower Xubia, and made the people pay the exemp- 
tion tax. A few years later Daud rose again, and the final 
extinction of the Christian Kingdom of Dongola appears to 
have taken place before 1317 a.h., according to the inscription on 
a mosque at Old Dongola. Ibn Batuta says that the king of 
Dongola, who he calls Ibn Kenz Oddin, became a Moslem in the 
time of El Melik en Xasir, but it is not clear whether he means 
Salaeddin, 1171-1193, or Ibn Kalaun, who was reigning when 
he visited Egypt. 1 In 725 a.h. : 1326 , Ibn Batuta went up the 
Xile ; he travelled from Shit to Edfii with Dugliaim Arabs, then 
crossed the river, and started on his desert journey to Aidhab, 
with a Bija escort, front AdoaneiEl Edweh ?;. At this timetlm 
Bija appear to have been earning on a war with the people of 
Barnau. In 815 a.h. (1412), the Howara Arab tribe attacked 
the Beni Kenz, a branch of the Rabva. then settled at Assiiau, 
and drove them above the cataract : Macrizi mentions that they 
were called Barabra. In 1517, Sultan Selim conquered Egypt, 
and though we have no records that I know of, there is reason 
to believe that the advent of the Turks induced a further south- 
ward movement of the tribes. According to Burekhardt, the 
Gharbiveh Arab tribe, being hard pressed 1 y the Aral > J owal •ereli, 
asked Sultan Selim for assistance, and obtained from him several 
hundred Bosniae soldiers who drove the Jowahereh out of 

1 Perhaps the Kins of Dongola became a Moslem in 1321 A.D., when the edict 
forbidding Christians to ride horse?, to wear a ^hite turban, <kc., was issued. 
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Xubia and settled between Assuan and Say ; the descendants 
of these men, though quite black, still call themselves Osmanli. 
At a more recent period, as we know, the Turkish soldiers intro- 
duced into the country by Muhammad Ali frequently mariied 
and settled down amongst the natives. 

The three races Arab, Iii'ja, and Xriba which inhabit this 
section of the Nile Valley, seem to have the same cluck with 
the tongue to deny or affirm ; and they are equally superstitious, 
firmly believing in the efficacy of charms and amulets, and in 
lucky and unlucky days for commencing a journey or any of 
the ordinary pursuits and occupations of life. They have also, 
if I may so express it, the same strong religious instincts, and 
this has led to the formation of villages or settlements of 
“fekis,” or fakirs, to which the men go for instruction. It is said 
that the enormous number of fakirs is due to their exemption 
from taxation, and the pleasures of an idle life, but I think it is 
really due to religious sentiment. The Fokara (fakirs or fekis) 
of the Sudan represent the learned class who can read and 
write ; they are the letter readers and writers of the villages ; 
write charms for lovers, and talismans for protection against harm 
and the evil eye, and they exorcise demons. It is this religious 
sentiment which has enabled the Kliatinn'yeh to extend their 
teaching so widely. The Khatimiyeh are one of the many 
Tarikahs or religious orders of Islam ; and their head is known 
as the Sirr el Khatm, “ Lord of perfection,” or the man who has 
attained the highest degree of learning and piety. The 
Khatimiyeh are strict Sunnis and strongly opposed to' all non- 
Koranic- teaching; they play the same pait in the Sudan as 
Senusiism does amongst the Arabs of the country to the north 
and west. The object of the order i« to strive after perfection 
in religion and to spread their tenets amongst the people ; with 
this view mosques have been built and schools established in 
the villages : and nearly every voting man I met who could read 
and write had been instructed by a member of the order. The 
first man to introduce the Khatimiyeh teaching in the Sudan 
was Muhammad Osman, an Arab of the Koreish tribe, and 
descendant of the Prophet ; he had three sons, one of whom 
settled at Mecca : a second was Sidi Hassan, the father of Sidi 
Osman, of Kassala : and a third was Muhammad, the father of 
Sheikh El Merghani who lives at Cairo, and who rendered most 
valuable assistance to us at Sawdkin. The influence of these 
men over many of the tribes is very great, and that influence 
has always been used in a most beneficial way. 

Before closing this section of my paper I must briefly 
allude to the slave class. The number of slaves in the Sudan 
is enormous, and they constitute nearly one-half of the popula- 
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tion; they belong to a variety of tribes, speaking different 
languages, so that their only medium of communication is broken 
Arabic; and this appears to prevent any combination which 
might lead to a slave rebellion. They are not unkindly treated 
by their masters, but for every slave who reaches Dongola at 
least twelve have probably died on the road, and even many 
of those who survive the horrors of the long marches bear t lie 
marks of the cruelty of the slave hunters. The men are employed 
as domestic servants, agricultural laborers, soldiers, and as small 
craftsmen: the women as servants and prostitutes amongst the 
sedentary population ; amongst the nomads the female slaves 
frequently become the wives of tlieir masters. 

I. H" mitic. 

To the Hamitic group belong the Ababdoh, the Thdinrin, ami 
probably the Kabhahish; these tribes form part of the Great 
Bija or To-Bedawiet speaking race of which the Hadendoas, and 
Amarars of the Eastern Sudan are also members. -Mr. Cameron 
has so recently read a paper on the lh'ja. near Sawakin, with 
special reference to the two last named tribes that I will only 
make a few general remarks. 

In the middle ages the lh'ja tribes were powerful, and ap- 
parently consolidated under one leader. I bn Batuta, early in 
the 14th century, mentions a king of Bija. named El Hadrabi, 
who received two-thirds of the revenue of Aidhab, the other one- 
third going to the king of Egypt. Their territory contained gold 
and emerald mines, and they escorted pilgrims from Kits to 
Aidhab, along the road then followed bv pilgiims to Mecca. At 
the close of the 14th, or verv early in the loth, their rich town 
Zibid (Aidhab ?) on the lied Sea was destroyed, aecording to Leo 
Afrieanus, by the Sultan, and this seems al-o to have destroyed 
their cohesion, for the Aidhab road was permanentlv closed 
about the same time. Early in the lflth century Saw.ikiu was 
in the possession of the Turks to whom the Troglodyte ” 
(Hadendoa ') paid tribute. Leo Afrieanus (l-'L’d) de-ciil.es the 
Bija as "most base, miserable, and living only on milk and 
camels' flesh." Selim El Assuani s ft y« that they reckoned their 
lineage fiom the female side : that each clan had a chief, but 
that they had no sovereign and no religion: that the -on by a 
sister or daughter succeeded, ami that they had fine cows and 
camels; he adds, in words which might he used at the present 
day, “ thev are swift in running, by which they distinguish 
themselves from other people. Their caim-ls are likewise swift 
and indefatigable, and patiently hear thirst: they outrun horses 
with them and tight on their hacks, and turn them round with 
ease.” Their country was always in commotion, and they were 
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a people ever prone to mischief. I have already alluded to the 
settlement of the Eabya, a tribe which entered Egypt with 
Amr, and took a leading part in the conquest, amongst the Bija, 
and similar settlements appear to have taken place amongst the 
eastern tribes by Arabs from Hadramaut, for Selim El Assuani 
states that the Hadliareb are the principal men of the nation. 
On the other hand, Ibn Batuta remarks that near the Red Sea 
coast the Bija had some Bedawi Arabs subject to them. The 
questions connected with the site of Aidhab, the position of the 
gold and emerald mines, and the old pilgrim road, though very 
interesting, hardly find a place here. Enough has been said to 
show the peculiar relations that have existed between the Arabs 
and the Bija, and to explain the origin of the Sheikh families, 
which constitute such a peculiar feature amongst the tribes. 

The Ababcleh occupy a most important position, for they 
extend from the Nile at Assuan to the Red Sea, and reach north- 
wards to the Keneh-Kosseir road, thus completely covering the 
south border of Egypt east of the Nile. They represent with 
some of the Bisharin clans, the Blemmves of the classical 
geographers, and their habitat is little changed since the Roman 
period ; they were in a constant state of warfare with the 
Romans, who at last adopted the policy of subsidizing them. 
In the middle ages they were known as Bija, and conveyed pil- 
grims from the Nile Valley to Aidhab, the port of embarkation 
for Jeddah. From time immemorial they have been guides of 
caravans through the Nubian Desert, and up the Nile Valiev as 
far as Sennar ; they intermarried with the Nuba and settled 
down in small colonies at Sliendi and elsewhere long before the 
Egyptian invasion. When the Sudan was conquered by 
Muhammad Ali, the Ababdeh rendered important services as 
guides, in supplying information, and in providing camels for 
transport : the Fogara clan in reward for its services was given 
the guardianship of the road across the Korosko Desert, and 
its chief, now represented by Hussein Pasha Khalifa, was made 
Khalifa; new Ababdeh settlements were also formed at Abu 
Ahmed and other places. They are still great trade carriers, 
and penetrate into the most distant districts ; and as they are 
constantly meeting members of the various colonies of their 
tribe they have unusual sources of information and opportunities 
for intrigue. The Ababdeh as a rule speak Arabic, having from 
close contact with Egypt lost their own language, but the 
eastern portion of the tribe in many cases still speak To- 
Bedawiet; those sections nearest to the Nile have a large 
admixture of fellah blood. They claim an Arab origin , 1 ap- 

1 Burckhardt says they are descended from Selman, an Arab of the Beni Helal. 
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parently through their Sheikhs, and they have adopted Bedawi 
dress and habits, but they are not so warlike nor of such tine 
temperament as the true Arabs of Upper and Lower Egypt who 
look down upon them with feelings almost of contempt. They 
are lithe and well built but small ; the average height is no 
more than live feet except in the Sheikh class who are evidently 
of Arab origin. The Ababdeh have the character of being 
faithless and being bound by no oath ; they are notorious for 
duplicity rather than for courage ; and are not to be trusted 
unless one of the nearest relations is left behind as a hostage. 
They were formerly poor, but have now become enriched by 
English gold, and probably the most wealthy of the tribes; this 
has not, however, secured their complete loyalty. The Ababdeh 
clans are: (1) The Ash Sliebab, Sheikh BesluT Abu Jiiuan, who 
appears to be a descendant of the Besbir Ibn Merwau of the 
Babya, who first settled amongst the Bija ; they live in the 
eastern part of the desert, and number about 3,< Mjo camel men; 
(2) The Abiidyln, Sheikh Minshetta Karar. numbering 1.0UO 
to 1,500 men; and (3) the Foguva, Hussein Basliu Khalifa, about 
1,000 men. Sheikh BesluT is looked upon as the representative 
of the old line of Sheikhs, but the privileges granted to the 
Khalifa family by Muhammad Ali and bis successors have 
rendered their clan the most wealthy and important. 

The Bihhartn occupy a position almost as important as that 
of the Ababdeh, for they stretch from the Kile, between the 
Atbara and Abu Aluned, to the vicinity of Mount Elba on the 
Bed Sea, and bold the western portion of the Saw.ikm-Berber 
road. They are nomads, and divided into seveial clans of 
which we have little definite information, but they are said to 
number about 2P.UIM) men. They speak Tu-Bed.iwiet and are 
apparently of much purer blood than the Ababdeh. They are 
well-built, have good features, coarse, wiry, black hair dressed 
up in the Bija fashion, and the velvety skin uf the Bija race; 
they are great trade carriers and celebrated for their breed of 
camels. The north-western clans are almost entirely dependent 
upon Egypt for their supply of wheat and other liece-saries. 
which tliev obtain from Assuan : and they are allied to the 
Ababdeh of that district. They have never taken any very 
active part in the Sudan disturbances, and most of the. clans 
remained neutral though much pressed by Osman Digna to 
join him. The known clans are : — 

Sbentirab. — On the east near the Bed Sea. 

Hamed Grab. — On the east near the Bed Sea. 

Aliab. — In the Ivorosko Desert south of the Ababdeh. 

Amrab. — In the Korosko Desert south of the Ababdeh. 
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Eireiab 

Hamar On the right bank of the Nile north of the 

Geihamab f Atbara, 

Nafiab 

Burekhardt also mentions the Hammadab, a handsome, bold 
race, much given to drinking, on the Atbara ; and the Baterab, 
but I did not hear these names mentioned. 

The Kabbabish tribe (Bruce derives the name from Hebsh 
Sheep) is perhaps the largest in the Sudan, and its various clans 
range over a wide extent of country west of the province of 
Dongola, and from the Nile to the confines of Darfur. Their 
language is a pure Koranic Arabic, but their origin is not 
known ; they have a tradition that they are of Mogrebin extrac- 
tion, and that they were many generations ago driven from 
Tunis. They may thus perhaps be of Berber descent ; but 
whilst the Sheikhs are apparently of Arab origin the men seem 
to be more nearly allied to the Bija tribes than to the Arabs. 
There is a curious notice in Leo Africanus to the effect that 
the king of Nubia, whose capital was Dongola, was constantly 
at war with the people of the Desert of Goran, on the 
south (i.e., Bayuda), who, being descended from the people called 
Zingani, spoke a language no one else understood. May not this 
reference be to the Kabbabish not then Arabieised. The view 
that the Kabbabish are not Arabs is supported by the fact that 
they say the Kawahleh, one of their elans, is not Kabbabish, but 
was affiliated to them many years ago. Kawahleh is a name 
of Arab formation, and Burekhardt in the early part of this 
century mentions them as a distinct tribe not so numerous but 
more powerful than the Shukiiyeh and living about Abu Haraz 
and on the Atbara ; the clan which is a very powerful one, 
took a distinct line of its own in favour of the Mahcli during 
the rebellion. It seems not unlikely that the Kabbabish received 
Arab rulers, like the Ababdeh, after their arrival in the Sudan ; 
they own vast herds of camels, cattle and sheep, and before the 
war they used to have a monopoly of all the transport from the 
Nile, north of Abu Giissi to Kordofan. They are dark, with 
black, wiry hair, carefully arranged in tightly rolled curls which 
cling to the head, and rather thick aquiline noses. They have 
had little contact with civilisation, and the politics of the tribe 
were always difficult to understand. They are divided into two 
great branches each of which consists of several clans. 

The Sheikh of the whole tribe is Sh. Saleh Fadlallah, who, 
before the war lived in great state ; he has much slave blood 
and is nearly black. The section formerly under his immediate 
control consists of the following clans : — - 
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Xurab, at Bir es Safi and Gabra ; Sli. Saleh’s own elan. 

Welad Hauwelah, at Bir Amhalili ; Sh. Saleh Wad Obeid. 

Serajab, at Bir Amri and Hajilij ; Sh. Ahmed Wad Menallah. 

Attawiyeh, at Bir Hohej. 

Welad Suleiman, at Bir Es Safi and Bint Umm Bah. 

Hamvarah, at Bir Gabra. 

TJrnin Seraili, east of Bir Hohej. 

Rawalieleh, at Bir Umm Sidr. 

It aim da, at Bir Es Safi. - 

Shenabla, near Obeid. 

Kibeishab. 

Kawahleh, Bir el Kejmar. 

Aiwanlieli, Ghalayan, Walad Ugbah, Himrab, Ayavit, and 
Dereywab. 

The minor section under Sh. Salim Isawi, is often called the 
Umm Meter tribe ; rnanv of the Sheikhs and otheis have 
houses on the Xile in the Dongolu province, but the clam really 
live in the Kab Valley, an oasis running parallel to the Xile. 
The clans are, passing from south to north, the Bosh, 
Wainattu, Ghudayrab, G ungun nab, Dar Biishiit, Murayssisab, 
Ear Hamid, Bulaylat, Awavidah. 

II. Semitic. 

All the Arab speaking tribes of the Sudan speak a pure but 
archaic Arabic, such probably as they spoke when they left 
Arabia. They invariably pronounce the letter Kaf as m 
good, and the Jim like "j” in jar, agreeing in this respect with 
the Syrian and Bedawi pror unciation, and not with the Egyptian. 
The Arabs distinguish themselves as Ahl Ibl, "people of the 
camel,” who live as nomads in the desert, and have kept their 
blood pure; Ahl Saw.iki. "people of the Sakieh,” who have 
settled down as agriculturists, irrigating the ground, and have 
intermarried with the Xftba; and Bagg.irah, or cattle breeders 
and owners. The purely nomad tribes on the south have to 
make annual migrations to avoid the liy Joliara) which appears 
during the rainy season ; these migrations are nearly always 
attended by disturbances, but the Egyptians utilised them, as 
the Funniyeh kings did at an earlier date, to collect the taxes. 
Several of the tribes, as the Shagiah and Jaalin. have adopted 
the non-Semitic custom of ga-hing the cheeks, hut the habit is 
not general. As a rule the head is shaved according to Arab 
custom, hut the rule is very laxly observed hymen of mixed 
descent ; there is, however, no hair-dre-sing ” such as exists 
amongst the Hamitic tribes. The Arab arms are the lance, the 
two-edged sword, and a small knife fastened by a strap to the 
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left arm, and they do not carry a shield; they follow what 
appears to be the old Semitic custom of beheading a fallen 
enemy, but they never mutilate the bodies in the horrible 
manner that the Bija races (Hadendoa) do, nor do they maim 
prisoners in the way Osman Digna is said to have done. 

One of the most interesting, and at the same time one of the 
most obscure questions in the Sudan is the extent to which the 
conquering Arabs established themselves amongst the indi- 
genous tribes as over-lords or ruling families. In the case of 
the Bija (Abalxleli ?) we have, as already noted, an historic 
record of an occurrence of the kind, and it seems probable that 
many other tribes accepted Arab rulers in a similar way. This 
would explain the claim of people such as the Mahass, who are 
clearly 21 uba, to be of Arab origin ; and also the Semitic type, 
the higher intelligence, and often the greater stature of the 
Sheikh class. In some eases the Arab rulers appear to have 
intermarried with slaves rather than with the tribe they had 
joined, as in the case of Sheikh Saleh, of the Kabbabish, who is 
nearly black. The chiefs of settled clans are always termed 
Meliks, whilst those of the nomads are Sheikhs, a distinction 
that seems to be of very ancient date. The “ Meliks ” or kings 
of Palestine who were overthrown by Joshua, probably occupied 
positions analogous to those of the Sudan Meliks. 

The nomad Arabs, especially the Baggarah, are as thoroughly 
Arab now as when they left their Asiatic home, and it may still 
be said of them that their hand is against everyone and every- 
one’s hand against them. Before the Egyptian conquest the 
riverain population was armed and strong enough to resist the 
nomads, and in the south the Senmir Government maintained 
order with an army of blacks. During the Egyptian occupation 
the riverain population was weakened by misgovernment and 
over-taxation ; the country was depopulated to a great extent, 
and the power of the Meliks taken from them. Order was kept 
bv the Egyptian military forces, but these having now been 
withdrawn, or killed, the riverain population is entirely at the 
mercy of the nomads. That the latter have made use of their 
power we know from recent accounts, and the fact that 
Danaglas have been raided and sold as slaves in Egypt since 
the withdrawal of the British troops. 

The Gamrish , or Knrarish , are semi-nomads, extending along 
the right bank of the 2sile from Wady Haifa to Merawi : many 
of them are settled as agriculturists in Argo Island, and they 
are much employed as guides and in the transport of goods. 
They claim to be distantly connected with the Fogara clan of 
the Ababdehs ; they are evidently of very mixed blood, but the 
Arab type is much stronger than the Bija, and they are pro- 
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bably of Arab origin. They number about 400 men and have 
two Sheikhs : Sh. Abdullah Wad Shemeiu and Sh. Suleiman. 

The Hauwawir are pure nomads and extend along the 
desert road from Debbeli to Khartum as far as Bir Gamr, 
and from Ambigol to Wady Bishara. They claim to be, and 
evidently are, of pure Arab blood, and say that they are related to 
the Huweir of Egypt. They are not unlike the nomad Ja'alin 
in appearance, and they have not adopted any of the African 
customs such as gashing the cheek, and dressing the hair ; they 
are friends and allies of the Sowarab, number about 2,000 men, 
and have large herds of oxen, sheep, and many camels. The 
Sheikh is Khalifa Taiyalla. The clans are : — 

Fezarab,at Bir Gamr. 

Mowalikeh, at Bir Bahat. 

Hamasin, at Bir El Elai. 

E T mm Kereim, at Bir abu Oslier. 

Harrarin, at Bir Hassanauwi. 

Umm Eoba, at Bir Baytida. 

The Shagiah are, perhaps, the most interesting tribe in the 
Kile Valley; they are partly nomad, partly agricultural, and 
occupy the country on both banks of the Kile from Korti to the 
vicinity of Birti, and a portion of the Baytida desert. They 
claim descent from a certain Sliayig I bn Hamaidau, of the 
Beni Abbas, and maintain that they came over from Arabia at 
the time of the conquest, but whether they led the van of 
Arab invasion in the seventh century, or took part in the 
greater invasion and conquest in the fourteenth century, is 
uncertain. At Old Dongola there is an inscription to the 
effect that Safeddin Abdullah (who may have been a Shagiah 
chief) opened a mosque on the 1st June, 1317 a.d., in honour 
of his victory over the infidels. On reaching the district they 
now occupy the Shagiah dispossessed and largely intermarried 
with a people of Kuba origin, whose language was Iiotana; 
some of the places still retain their Eotana names ; and in one 
part of the district there are families which have preserved 
their Kuba blood in comparative purity. Like other Arab 
tribes they formerly owned allegiance to the Funniyeh kings 
of Sennar, but when the central authority become weak they 
threw off the yoke, and prior to the advent of the Alemluks 
in the Sudan had possessed themselves of the country north- 
wards as far as AlaluisS. They were forced back by the. 
Memluks, but they have never forgotten that they once ruled 
Dongola; and the Damiglas still tell dwual stoiies of the 
sufferings they endured under their Arab taskmasters. Hence 
arose a blood feud which had a curious influence on Several 
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incidents of the Stidan rebellion. When the Egyptians invaded 
the country in 1820 the Shagiah were under two “ meliks ’’ 
or “ kinglets,” Chaues and Zubeir, whose modern represen- 
tatives are Saleh Bey Wad el Mek, and Khashm el Mils. 
At that period they were distinguished for their love of 
liberty, their courage, their skill as horsemen, their hospitality, 
their schools, in which all Moslem science was taught, and their 
great wealth in corn and cattle; their cavalry mounted on 
horses of the renowned Ilongola breed were known and dreaded 
throughout the Sudan; their arms were the lance and sword; 
and the chiefs wore coats of mail and had shields of liippopo- 
tamus or crocodile skin, whilst the horsemen carried javelins 
which they threw. They offered a stubborn resistance to the 
Egyptians, but, once subdued, they joined the Egyptian army, 
and rendered important services in the further conquest of tile 
country. For these services, and others connected with the 
suppression of the Ja’alin revolt in 1822, they were granted 
lauds on the right bank of the Nile, between Sliendi and 
Khartum, from which the Ja’aliu had been expelled. As the 
Egyptian power became consolidated these settlements increased 
in importance, and supplied recruits to the Shagiah battalions 
of Bashi Baziiks, of which the Egyptians maintained several ; 
these battalions were commanded by Shagiah officers, many of 
whom grew wealthy and had country houses at Halfaya, near 
Khartum. The military relationship was followed by a more 
intimate one, for the Turks took Shagiah wives, and' the sons 
all entered the Bashi Baziik force, and became the best fighting 
material in the Sudan from a Bashi Baziik point of view. 

The tribe is divided into twelve clans, and of these the 
Sowarab and a portion of the Aiiniah remained nomad, whilst 
the others became agricultural as they intermarried with the 
Xiiba. Their country, which is the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia, 
is the most fertile south of the Fayum, and many of their 
villages are well built, with a proportion of fortified houses not 
unlike in shape the pylon of an Egyptian temple. The Sliagfah 
speak Arabic, and. as a rule, preserve the Semitic type, but the 
large admixture of alien blood is very evident, and the Xtiba 
families amongst them, though thoroughly Arabicised, retain 
their Xuba features. The nomads have to a great extent pre- 
served their purity of blood, and observe many Arab customs 
lost to the riverain population. The latter section has sadly 
deteriorated through close intercourse with the Turk and 
Albanian Bashi Baztiks in the Egyptian service ; of all people 
in the Sudan they are the most fickle, one day loyal, the next 
openly disloyal ; one day as brave as lions, the next as timid as 
sheep ; capable of acts of great self-sacrifice, and also of the 
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foulest treachery. Their actions seem to he governed by impulse, 
and it is impossible to say what a Shagiah will do under any 
given circumstances. General Gordon’s first fight was to rescue 
a few Shagiah, shut up in a fort at Halfaya, who, to everyone’s 
astonishment, remained loyal while their comrades went over to 
the enemy. Saleh Bey. the head of the whole tribe, surren- 
dered at Fadassi, on the Blue Xile, with a steamer, boats, guns, 
and ample provisions, when he knew he was to he relieved in 
two or three days by Gordon ; yet no sooner did he join the 
Mahdi than he refused to obey him. and was kept in chains 
throughout the siege. Kliashm el Mils, on the other hand, 
remained loyal to the end under most trying circumstances. 
General Gordon says he “ will hack them to ti va man's patience 
more sorely than any other people in the wide woild. yea, and 
in the universe.” The Shagiah are religious, and in no tribe 
has the teaching of Sidi Osman, of Kassala. which represents 
progress and civilisation as opposed to the stagnation and bar- 
barism of Mahdiism, so many followers. 

The Shagiah clans are : — - 

1. B’audab, at Birth Melik, Muhammad Wad el Sadyk. 

2. Ornarab, at Atari. Melik, Walad Sdeyl. 

3. Wad Umm Salim. Sub-clan Hamdah, at Haindah. Melik, 
Wad et Tayib. 

4. Kadangab, at Barkal and Karimah. 

5. Xatiab, or Walad Amir, at 1 Hi aim. Melik, Omar Solevman. 

6. Howeyshab, at Abu Horn Sanam. Melik, Saleh Samarit. 
Sub-clan Salaliab. 

7. Sowarab, the settled portion at Goreir and Hattani, Sheikh, 
Muhammad Saleh : and at Wady Bishara. slieikh Wad el F/eirik. 
The nomad portion is divided into two principal sections, the 
Deisarab, Sheikh Muhammad Wad el Klieir. and the Fufunja, 
Sheikh Ah Baglht. The nomads number ah. nit 1.0U0 men. and 
stretch across the desert from Abdiim to Bit Gaiur and Wady 
Bishara ; they own large numbem of camels, cattle, and sheep, 
and before the war had charge, with the Hauwawir. of the 
Dehheh-Khartiim road. 

8. Auniah, partly settled at Ivorti and Wady Bi-hara : partly 
nomad in the desert between those places. 

9. Hannikab. Melik. Khashm el Mus. 

10. Adlanab. Melik, Saleh Bey. 

11. Bakahiyah. 

12. Hake inah, at Belal and Xuri. 

At Belal and Xiiri are several Xuha families of nearly pure 
blood, which, though now speaking Arabic, and Arab in habit, 
appear to have been later immigiants from the south-west at 
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the time of the Funniyeh supremacy. At Korti are the Beday- 
riah, a Nriba people with an admixture of Arab blood, who still 
speak Eotana amongst themselves. They are generally classed 
with the Shagiah, and were until lately under Shagiah chiefs, but 
their name, derived from Bedayr, the diminutive of Bedr, “ the 
full moon,” is Arab ; possibly at an early period some numbers 
of the Bedavriah tribe, now north-north-west of Kordofan, 
may have established an over-lordship, which was afterwards 
wrested from them by the Shagiah. 

The next in interest and importance is the Ja’alin tribe, which 
formerly occupied the country on both banks of the Nile from 
Khartum to Abu Ahmed. The Ja’alin claim descent from Abbas, 
the uncle of Muhammad, of the Koreisli tribe, and they are un- 
doubtedly of Arab origin, though the type has been much modi- 
fied in those clans which took to agricultural pursuits and inter- 
married with the Nuba population. The name Ja’alin (sing. 
Jaali) does not seem to be derived from any founder of the tribe, 
but from the root Ja’al, “to put,” “to stay,” and hence it means, in 
this sense, those who abide or settle. The term Ja’ailah (root, 
Ja’al) is still used in the Lebanon for the temporary abodes of 
the people in spring-time ; and Ja’alin are therefore what we 
should call “ scpiatters ” on the banks of the Nile. According to 
their own tradition the Ja alin emigrated to Egypt in the 12th 
century, and thence worked their way up the Nile, but they 
appear to have settled in the Sudan before the Shagiah, and 
probably reached the country at a much earlier date than the 
12th century. They were tributary to the Funniyeh kings of 
Sennar, and must then have been of great importance, for 'they 
had a prince of their own race called Wad Agib, whose family 
intermarried with the reigning family, and who, under the kings 
of Sennar, exercised authority as chief of all the Arabs eastward 
to the Bed Sea, and northward to Korti and Mahass. At the 
date of the Egyptian invasion they were independent, and the 
strongest of the Arab tribes; at first they submitted, but in 
1822 the Saadab clan rose, under Mek Nirnr, who was of the 
Wad Agib family, and massacred the Egyptian garrison at Sliendi 
and burned Muhammad Ali's son ahve. The rebellion was 
suppressed in the most ruthless manner ; the Saadab were almost 
exterminated and their lands given to the Shagiah; and the 
whole Ja’alin tribe was afterwards looked upon with distrust. 
The Ja’alin were practically debarred from Government employ- 
ment, and from service in the Bashi Baziik force which was 
recruited from the more favoured Shagiah ; they never became 
completely reconciled to Egyptian rule, and this mav explain 
the fact that they were the first tribe near Khartum to rise, and 
that almost to a man, they 'went against the government. The 
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noted Zubeir Pasha belongs to the Jamiab clan of the tribe ; he 
is descended from one of the oldest families, and there is little 
doubt that, had he been so disposed, he could have kept them 
loyal and the country north of Khartum open. It was the 
existence of this hostile tribe north of Khartum which made 
communication with General Gordon so ditticult. The Ja’alin 
are now partly agricultural, partly nomad, and they are 
divided, as far as could be ascertained into the following 
clans : — 

Gereiyat . — Sheikh Wad el Jalniri ; nomads between the Kile 
near Khartum and J5ir Gabra mum Gammal, there ar>* three 
sections : the Wahalab, Sanitab, and Mukatub ; and they number 
about 1,000 men. 

Futahah . — Xoniad and riverain on left bank a little below 
Khartum. 

Surardh. — Sh. Muhammad Wad es Seyd, agricultural, between 
Omdurman and Kereri ; oil left bank. 

Join l<ih . — Partly nomad partly agricultural; between .Jebel 
Garri and Kerreri, and thence to Pir Gabra in the deceit They 
were formerly oil both banks of the Nile, but now on left bank 
only. Zubeir Pasha and l-'eki Mustapha, who blockaded the 
north side of Khartum on the left bank, belong to this elan. 

Gerelshab. — Agricultural ; Sh.Wad el Habashi at Wad llabashi 
north of the Sixth Cataract. 

Sdddab. — Agricultural: at Salewa on left bank, and round 
Shendi on right hank. The Sheikh Wad Hamza of the family 
of Mek Ximr was the Mahdi’s Emir of Shendi. 

Aodewb. — Sh. Eayit ; nomad and agricultural, Wady el Aliuiar, 
on left bank. 

Jfiih'i Hi uiml'-ib. — Sh. El Kliidr, agricultural ; near Matammeh. 

Kitayah .- — Sh. Feki Khalaf Allah, left bank below Matammeh. 
said by some to be the parent Ja’ali clan, and the Sheikh is looked 
upon as the head of the whole tiibe. 

Aram cloli . — Melik I’.eshir ; agricultural, left bank below 
Matammeh ; they are called the people of Wad Agid. 

The Ji.bAub, Mulmyh. A! tub, Ztulab, T> moral', and Ag/w6 
are also -Ja’ali clans below Matammeh, partly nomad and partly 
agricultural. 

The Jualin differ so much from the Shagiah in feature that 
they can readily be distinguished at a glance. Pun.khanlt 
says that the tiue J.i’aliu from the e.t'teru de-ert have exactly 
the same countenance and expiv—iuii of featuie ,ts the Uedawin 
of Eastern Arabia, ami he remarks that tueir beards are even 
shorter and thinner. Mr. Van Dyck, sou of the well-known 
Dr. Van Dyck of Hein it who wa- with me in the Sudan, em- 
paled the diitel'ence to that between the Druses (Shagiah; and 
VOL. XVII. C 
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Maronites (Ja’alin). The typical Ja’ali has a nearly peipendicular 
forehead, a sharp nose, and a rather pointed chin which some- 
times projects in a marked manner. The Shagiah has a sloping- 
forehead, a more aquiline nose, and a slightly receding chin. 
The Shagiah face is long, with a contemplative expression ; the 
Ja’ali face is short with a quick, sharp expression as of a 
smart man of business. The Shagiah have the character of 
being overbearing as Bashi Bazuks, and hard as masters or land- 
owners ; the Ja’alin of being unscrupulous merchants and cruel 
slave dealers. Both tribes have adopted the African custom of 
gashing the cheeks of their children ; the Shagiah gashes are 
vertical, the Ja’ali horizontal, and the latter say they adopted 
the custom from the former. 

The J Ioncissir occupy the cataract country from Birti upwards 
to the Bobatabs ; they are partly nomad, partly agricultural, but 
have no great extent of cultivated ground ; the riverain popu- 
lation lives in houses and villages, and the whole tribe nttmbers 
about 2,500 men. They claim kinship with the Ababdeh 
through a common ancester, Mansur, brother of Abad, the 
reputed grandfather of Ababdeh ; they are also connected with 
the Shagiah. Their language is Arabic, and they appear to be, 
like their neighbours, tire Shagiah, of mixed Arab and Xitba 
descent; their connexion with the Ababdeh may he through 
the Arab blood in that tribe. The Sheikh Suleiman Wad Xaman 
Wad Gamr acquired an evil reputation through the murder of 
Colonel Stewart and the English and French consuls. 

The clans are : — 

Hamamid, at Bir Sani. 

Kahulah, at Ah Khaiit. 

Kajabab. at Bir Jawrah or Jdra. 

Walad Gamr, at Wady Ganir. 

The Rolntnb are partly nomad, partly agricultural ; they 
occupy the great bend of the Xile at Abu Ahmed, and the island 
of Mograt. They speak Arabic and claim descent from a certain 
Robat, or Rabat, of the Beni Abbas ; but they are very frequently 
spoken of as one of the Ja’alin clans. They are of mixed Arab 
and Xtiba blood, and number about 3,000 men. The heads of 
the two divisions of the tribe are Melik Muhammad Xabih who 
lives at Kuddek, and Sheikh Bishir of Mograt Island. 

The Hassaaujeh are pure nomads, and apparently of Arab 
descent. They occupy the desert between Abu Dom (Merawi) 
and the Xile opposite Shendi; the range of Jebel Gam at the 
Sixth Cataract ; and the left bank of the Xile south of Khartum. 
They are thus much scattered, and everywhere they have the 
same reputation as robbers; they have blood feuds with the 
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Sowarab and TIauwawir, but intermarry with the Monassfr. The 
Sheikh of the northern section, Wad el Eezari, lives at Bir Ghirir, 
near the Merawi-Sliendi Koad. 

The Ghnbvslt, a small settlement on the left bank of the Xile 
opposite Berber, are all fakirs, or religious men. They are an 
offshoot from the Bedayriali, and came originally from Kordofan. 
They were allowed a subsidy by Muhammad Ali, and afterwards 
by the Egyptian Government, but they all joined the Mahdi, 
and one of their number, Muhammad el Kheir, became Emir of 
Berber after it fell. 

The J leyrifalj, a small Semi-nomad tribe on the right bank 
near Berber, are of doubtful origin. They speak Arabic, and are 
sometimes classed as Ja'alm, but the Ja’alin repudiate them ; 
their name does not seem to come from an Arabic root, and it 
seems a question whether they are not of Bi’ja origin. It is said 
that, contrary to Arab custom, they never marry slaves. 

The AmuHyeh and Fad u l y eh are two small nomad tribes 
of pure Arab blood, living in the desert between the wells of 
Jakdiil and Matammeh ; they are often incorrectly classed as 
Ja’alin, but do not belong to that tribe ; the former is more 
nearly allied to the Eobatab. They have large numbers of horses 
and cattle but no sakiehs ; the horses are of the celebrated black 
Dongola breed, and some mounted men of the former tribe 
charged one side of the square at Abu Klea with much spirit. 
The Sheikh of the Awadiyeh is Beshir Wad ed Dabba, and of 
the Eadniyeh, Muhammad Wad el Eeki ez Zein. 

The BattulJdn occupy the banks of the Blue Xile near Khar- 
tum ; and it was with them that General Gordon fought most of 
his battles near Khartum. Their Sheikh, El Obeid, indicted the 
crushing defeat on General Gordon's troops on the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1884, which was the proximate cause of the journey of 
Colonel Stewart and the consuls, and which virtually sealed the 
fate of Khartum. Bruce calls them “ a thieving, pilfering Set,’’ 
but none of them 'Were met with by the Xde Expedition, and I 
can onlv suggest that they are like the Ja’alin, of mixed Arab 
and Xuba descent. 

The Shulu loch is a large tribe of nomads between the Atbara 
and the Blue Xile; the name is of Arab formation, but nothing 
is known of the history of the tribe. They remained neutral 
under their Sheikh, Muhammad Aud el Keiim, and have always 
held aloof from the Mahdi and the western Arab-. 

The Bo.ijtiaru.lt. tribe- of Kordofan, so called from their being 
great cattle owners and breeder-, are true nomad Arabs: they 
have intermarried little with the Xiiba. and have preserved most 
of their national characteristic-. The date of their appearance 
in the Sudanis uncertain; they appear to have drifted up the 

c g 
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Nile Valley and to have dispossessed the original Nuba popula- 
tion and driven it to the hills. The Dughaim was, as we have 
seen, on the left bank of the Nile between Assiut and Assuan 
in the 14th century, and the Jelieineli in Upper Egypt in the 
15th century ; of the other tribes we have no record. The true 
Baggarah tribes use oxen for saddle and pack animals; they carry 
no shield, and their arms are the lance and the sword. The 
men are perfect types of physical beauty, with fine heads, erect 
athletic bodies, and sinewy limbs ; they are hunters and warriors, 
and are much superior to the indigenous races in mental power. 
They constituted the real fighting force of the Mahdi, and charged 
the English squares at Abu Klea and Gubat with the greatest 
determination. It was these tribes that destroyed Hicks' army, 
captured Obeid. and indicted most of the defeats on the Egyptian 
Army ; and their decision to follow the Mahdi out of their own 
country to Khartum caused the fall of that place. The Baggarah 
have never been properly studied, and even the names of the 
tribes are uncertain ; those best known are : — 

Hawazma or Hawazim. — South of Obeid. Sh. Nawwai. 

Kenana. — South-west of Abu Haraz ; fought at Abu Klea 
and were almost annihilated ; in 1S21 they were south of 
Sennar. 

Dughaim. — Borders of Darfur ; lost heavily at Abu Klea. 

Habanieh. 

Beni Jerar. — South-west of Khartum. Sh. Ibrahim Wad el 
Melia. 

Mahalia. 

Bedayriah. — North-north-west of Obeid. 

Hadiyat. 

Rizegat. — South-east of Dara. 

Hamr. — West of Obeid, are really not Baggarah, as they own 
large herds of camels, and used to be carriers of goods between 
Darfur and Obeid. They have a blood feud with the Kabbabish. 

Jawanhah. — Lost many men at El Gubat. 

Jalidat. 

Majanin. 

Fedayan. 

Howara. — Sh. Abdul Kadi Abu Hasneh. 

Ta’aysheh. — Darfur. Sh. Abdullah of this tribe succeeded 
the Mahdi, and appears to be one of the most energetic of the 
Arab leaders. 

Jelieineli. — Darfur ; were in Upper Egypt in Macrizi’s time, 
beginning of 15th century. A branch of the tribe, the Rufye or 
Kifaa is south of Sennar. 

Ma’ali. 

Jamah. 
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The ohl Arab geographers divided the Xtiha country into 
Merys, Baku, and Aloa. 1 Merys apparently extended from 
Assuan to the head of the cataracts at Hannek ; Baku was the 
Pongola district, and Aloa was the Sennar kingdom, of which the 
dependencies reached down to the borders of Pongola. Selim 
el Assuaui. as quoted by Macrizi, gives smue interesting details 
of these countries ; Merys, in which the iUerysy language was 
spoken, was governed by a governor called the '• Lord of the 
Mountain.” who was appointed by the great chief of the Xtiba. 
Xear Berber there was a Bija tribe. Zenafej. which had its own 
language, and did not intermarry with the Xiib.t. but which 
received a chief appointed by the Xtiba. < hi the Atbara. how- 
ever, the Xuba and Bija intermarried and were called 1 teylnin 
and Xara. The king of Aloa resided at Sottba. of which the 
ruins exi-t at Soba oil the BlueXile; he woie a gold crown, had 
a large aimy. and was possessed ot much power. The people he 
ruled ovei were Christians, wlio-e bishops were nominated by 
the Patriarch of Alexandria ; their hooks were in < Peek, which 
they translated into their own language, and they had many 
churches. 2 I have mentioned these details chiellv to show that 
for several centuries there was a compact and strong Chri-tian 
kingdom in the Sudan, founded and administered by Xtibas, 
and also as tending to show that the Arab domination in Seimar 
must have been very brief, for the new Xtiba kingdom was 
founded there early in the 10th century. The Xuba are an 
essentially agricultural people, and, as far as we know, indigenous 
to the eountiy."' They form the bans of the population of the 
Xile Valley from Assuan to Korti, and are widely spread over 
Kordofan, JJaitiir. and Seimnr. Between Aseiian and Korti, the 
terms Xtiba and Bij.t are still in use to distiugui~h the Botana 
from the To-Uedawiet speaking people. Jiotaua, the name med 
to distinguish the Xtiba language, has passed into Sudan Arabic 
as a verb, and the people use it iu the sense of to rot" n ” in 
Turkish. English. Ccc. The Xtiba of the Xile Valley are divided 
into three sections — the Keinis, Mahass, and Pau.iglus. all 
.speaking Botana with certain dialectic diffeiences ; the dialects 
of the first and last agree more nearly with each other than they 
do with that of Mahass: and this last again more nearly ap- 

1 See note. p. 4. 

2 There is also a record of an important Xuba embassy which wa* *ent in 
great state to Baghdad by the Xuba king Z.ikarta ibn Bahua-;, under ins >>oii 
Fayrakeh. 

3 Selim el A*suani sav« that Salha. the forefather of the Xuba?, and Mokry cf 
the Mokrt*. camp from Yemen, and were defended trom llernyar ; also tint the 
Xuba* and Mokras spoke different languages. The present representatives oi* 
the ALokras are not known. 
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proaches the language of the Nuba of Kordofan, who represent 
the original stock. 

The Kenus apparently take their name from the Beni Kens , 1 
a branch of the Babya tribe which entered Egypt with Amr, 
and took part in the conquest ; some of the Aleykat also settled 
in the Keniis district, which extends from Assuan to Wady 
Haifa ; and so also did the Bosniaes who came up the river 
during Sultan Selim’s reign, and many Turks and Albanians 
since that time. In several villages the large admixture of 
foreign blood has greatly modified the Nuba type, but in manner 
and habit the people are still Nuba. The Mahdi was descended 
from a Beni Kens family which emigrated two or three genera- 
tions ago to Dongola ; he hence claimed descent from the Koreish 
tribe, but in feature and colour his family could not be distin- 
guished from the surrounding Nuba. 

The Mahass, who claim descent from the Koreish are really of 
purer Nuba blood than the Kenus and Danaglas ; the reason of 
this seems to be that until the recent operations all traffic, or 
nearly all, up the Nile went by the left bank and hardly touched 
Mahass. The Mahass repudiate all relationship with the Kenus 
and the Danaglas, but on the other hand they claim kinship 
with the Ja’alin, and I heard from other sources of a Mahass 
settlement in the Ja'alin country not far north of Khartum. 
The Mahass never marry slave girls as the Kenus and the 
Danaglas do, and this lias also tended to keep their blood 
pure. 

The Danaglas or Dongolese were, before the Memluk invasion, 
always governed by the Zubeir family, of which the present 
representative is Tombol ibn Zubeir, the Melik of Argo, and 
were tributary to Sennar. They have a large admixture of Arab, 
Turk, and slave blood, but except in Ordeh, where Eotana is not 
spoken, they are Nuba in type and language. The Danaglas 
are great agriculturists, and they have followed the Egyptians 
to various places in Kordofan, such as Bara, which, by their 
skill in irrigation, they have turned into fertile oases. They are 
also acute and intelligent traders, and the most pertinacious and 
active of slave hunters and slave dealers. Egyptian misgovern- 
ment and over-taxation having ruined the country and forced 
a large portion of the agricultural population to leave, their 
place has partially been supplied by slave labour, and it is cal- 
culated that nearly two-thirds of the population of the Dongola 
province is slave. 

To the Nuba race belong the Ghodyat and other tribes that 
form the mass of the agricultural population of Kordofan; the 

1 The Beni Kens are said to hare first conquered Dongola and bui’t a mosque 

there. ' 
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Kungura of Darfur ; and I believe the sedentary population of 
Senmir. Racial purity is, however, best preserved by the tribes 
of Jebel Daier, .T. Takalla, and Dar Xuba. In these mountain 
fastnesses the Xuba have maintained their independence against 
Arab and Egyptian, and on the terraced hill- sides they have 
grown sufficient corn for their simple wants. During the 
supremacy of the Funmveh kings of Senmir, when the Arab 
tribes were kept under control by an army of negroes, the Xuba 
had greater freedom of movement, and there is a Xuba settle- 
ment between Dehbeh and Abu (h'lssi, which only established 
itself on the Xile at the commencement of the present century. 

The Xiiba are lighter than the Xegro, and darker than the 
Arab; their noses are less flat, their lips less thick, their cheek 
bones less projecting than the negroes ; and their hair is not 
woolly hut curled and wiry. The character of the Xiiba, and 
their habits have been pictured by a master hand, th.it of I’.urck- 
hardt, and I need say no more than that I aglets with him that 
they are “a people of frolic, folly, and levity, avaricious, trea- 
cherous, and malicious; ignorant and base; and full of wicked- 
ness and lechery.” 


Explanation of pint,; P 

Sketeli-map, shewing the distribution of the tribes in the Xile 
Valley, north of Khartum. 

Discussion. 

Major C. M. "Watson. R.E., said that he could add but little to tlio 
very interesting paper which Sir C. Wilson laid read, and which 
contained so much information with regard to the various tribes in 
the Eastern Sudan. It is worthy of note that there have been two 
distinct lines of immigration from the East into the Xile Valley, the 
one by way of the Isthmus of Suez, and the other across the Red 
Sea from the Arabian coast. So far as one can puKe. the former 
was the most ancient route, and the Ababdeh Arabs, whose ances- 
tors probably came that way were in the country long before the 
Amarars. Hadendoa. and Beni Amer. who regaid themselves as 
having crossed at a comparatively recent period. The two funner 
tribes speak the Tobedawi. or. as they c.tli it themselves. the Hedy 
language, ■while the Beni Amer talk a d, sleet akin to Tigre. This 
seems natural when it is remembered that before the Turkish con- 
quest of the Red Sea Coast, the Abyssinian kingdom, or. at all 
events, the Aby'~iniun suzerainty extended a> far north as S.i.tkin 
Pilgrims from Abyssinia to Jerusalem used, at that time, to he 
escorted by Abyssinian troops to Suakm. where thev tonic an Arab 
escort, wlio conducted them across the Bishurin mountains to the 
Xile. 
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The Morgliani family, of whom Sir C. Wilson spoke, are well 
worthy of notice. They believe themselves to have originally 
come from Bokhara, and certainly the leading - members are 
decidedly Mongol in appearance. The family is the head of the 
great Morgliani sect, which has np to the present exerted so 
powerful an influence throughout ihe Sudan, an influence which in 
the late troubles was always exerted against the rebellion and in 
favour of peace. The late Seyid Osman El Morgliani did all that 
lay in his power to prevent the spread of the rebellion in the 
vicinity of Kassala, and his two sisters, who lived at Shendy, did 
all they could to assist General Gordon. It is worthy of note, and 
is a proof of the influence of Morghanis that although these two 
ladies have always been openly opposed to the Mahdi and lived in 
a district in which most of the inhabitants joined his cause, yet they 
have been respected and nniujured up to the present time. The 
conduct of the Morgliani sect compares favourably with that of 
the Senoussi to whom Sir C. Wilson also alluded as having so 
much influence in the northern parts of Africa and who have 
positions of influence on the roads leading from Tripoli, Tunis, 
and Algiers to the interior. The Senoussi are very fanatical, and 
are strongly opposed both to Christians and to Turks, whom they 
appear to regard as debased followers of Islam. As all accounts 
tend to show that the sect of the Senoussi is spmuling and its 
influence is increasing, we shall probably hear more of them 
later on. 

Captain C. R. Coxper, R.E., remarked that it would be presump- 
tion on his part to say anything much after the exhaustive and 
valuable paper just read, since he had served only in Lower Egypt 
and had no special knowledge of the Sudan tribes. Two points, 
however, struck him in the paper, and one point in Major 
Watson’s speech. 

The practice among the Xiiba tribes of tracing descent from the 
mother, recalls the ancient practice of Arabia on which Professor 
Robertson Smith has written a learned work and which is sup- 
posed to be connected with primitive polyandry. It has always 
seemed to the speaker that there was no evidence that these two 
customs ever prevailed amona - Semitic peoples; and that the poly- 
androus people mentioned by Strabo in Southern Arabia, must 
probably like the Auba, have belonged to a Hamitic or Cushite race, 
akin perhaps to the non-S rnitic Cossai or Cutheans of Elam, 
whose name is said to mean “dark,"’ and whose coloured, representa- 
tion as a dark, straight-haired race has been discovered it is said on 
bas reliefs by M. Dieulafoy at Susa. This dark race called the 
Aithiops of Asia, by Herodotus (who says they differed from the 
^Ethiopians of Africa, in having straight instead of curly hail - ) was 
perhaps distantly connected with the Akkadians and with the 
Hittites, and according to Lenormant with the Dravidians of India. 
Is it not possible that the Nuba may be a branch of this race, 
which crossed over, as the Arabs also did. from Southern Arabia 
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into the Sudan ? We have much evidence of such migration from 
Arabia, not only in the traditions of the tribes or in history, but 
also in the derivation of the Amharic and ./Ethiopia alphabets from 
the old alphabet of Yemen. 

The second point concerns the name of the Jahalin. Sir C. 
Wilson will remember that there is a tribe so called in Southern 
Palestine, between Beersheba and the Dead Sea, and while in- 
vestigating’ the meaning of the word, Captain Cornier found it was 
connected with Jald “ ignorant ” or ” simple,” a term used by 
Moslems to signify those who lived before Islam, and who were 
‘■ignorant” of the truth. Possibly the name shows that the 
Jahalin are an archaic people, who were so named bv Moslem 
Arabs at a time when they themselves were non-Moslems, just as 
Kafir (Caffre) is an Arab name for the Bantu peoples ot South 
Africa, signifying “ Pagans,” and not a real ethnical title . 1 

Major Watson mentioned that the Morgluuii family came from 
Bokhara. This is the centre front which many of the secret 
Moslem societies (Dervish orders) have spread; as foi instance, the 
Bektaslii. The freemasonry of the Dervish orders is well known, 
and the Morghani influence appears to show that they form such a 
religions order, although they are not one of the " regular ” orders, 
of which there are more than forty. The influence of these orders 
if properly used might be made one of the best resources of 
sympathetic native government in the East. 

Mr. Bouverie-Pi'SEY and the President also joined in the dis- 
cussion. 

Sir Charles Wilson said in reply that he could not agree with 
Major Watson that the To-Bedawict 'peaking tribes were Arab 
(Semitic), though they have many Arab customs, common to all 
nomads, and the Sheikh families are of Arab origin. They may, 
however, have belonged to a Hamitic race in Southern Arabia, 
and have, as Captain Conder suggests, emigrated thence to the 
Sudan. With regard to the origin of the name Ja'alin. that which 
the author had given, on the authority of Mr. Van Dyck, who was 
well acquainted with the tribes of Palestine, and the peculiarities 
of Syrian Arabic, was he thought correct. 


1 Is not JB’-Uu or fobedmei. the language of the “desert " fas the words in 
Arabic would imply), showing that it u the tongue <>f the d'.ui'.ers in th • desert 
as distinguished from the Arabic of the towns and of the settled country ' 
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February 2 2nd, 1887. 

Francis G Alton, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The election of Joseph Straker, Esq., LL.B., of 10, King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 

For the Library. 

From Dr. G. A. Couni. — Cronaca del Museo Preistorico ed Etno- 
grafieo di Roma. 1884, 5, 6. 

From the Author. — Report on the Human Crania and other bones 
of the Skeletons collected during the voyage of H.M.S. 
“ Challenger,” in the years 1873-1876. By William Turner, 
M.B., LL.D. 

The Phvsical Anthropology of the Isle of Man. By John 

Beddoe, M.D., F.R.S. 

Le antiche stazioni umane dei dintorni di Cracovia e del 

comune di Breonio Veronese. Kota del L. Pigorini. 

From the Academy. — Atti della Reale Aecademia dei Lincei. 

1885-86. Rendiconti. Vol. II. Fas. 12. 

From the Batayiaasch Gexootschap tan Kuxstex ex Wetex- 
schappex. — De vestiging van het Xederlandsche Gezag over de 
Banda-eilanden. 

— — — Realia. Deel III. 

From the Editor. Nature. Nos. 902-903. 

Science. Nos. 208—210. 

Photographic Times. Nos. 281-2. 

Revue d’Ethnographie. 1886. No. 5. 

L’Homme. 1886. No. 23. 


Professor Perrier delivered a verbal address of which the 
following is an abstract : — 

O 


On the Functional Topography of the Brain. 

By Professor D. Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S. 

Dr. Ferrier opened a discussion on the question, How far 
recent investigations on the functional topography of the brain 
could be brought in relation with crauiological and anthro- 
pological researches with a view to establish the foundations of a 
scientific phrenology ? The subject seemed to him to fall 
naturally under three heads : 
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1. How far can we yet speak of a functional topography or 

localisation of function in the brain as having been 
established ? 

2. How far is it possible by anatomical investigation of the 

brain to form an estimate of the powers or capacities 
of the individual ? 

3. How far can we arrive at the same result by examination 

of the cranium or head of the individual ? 

In respect to the first head, he said it was now almost universally 
accepted — in opposition to the doctrines of l-'loureus — that there 
were definite regions of the brain specially, if not exclii'ively, 
concerned with specific functions in the domain of motion or 
sensation. He then proceeded to describe the position of the 
various centres of sensation and motion according to the lines 
laid down in his work on the Functions of the Drain " (1880). 
But only one of the aspects of brain function, viz., the physio- 
logical, had been determined. The other, or p-yclv -logical 
aspect, the correlations between the physiological and psycho- 
logical, and the anatomical substrata of the biain, were yet far 
from being clear. And yet until these correlations were definitely 
established, we could not consider a practical fledi-and-blood 
psychology applicable to the needs of the physician or anthro- 
pologist as having any existence. 

The phenomena of disease, specially those relating to aphasia, 
indicated that the sensmy and motor centres, besides being the 
medium of sensation and voluntary motion, were also the 
centres of registration and reproduction of our conscious expe- 
rience and motor acquisitions ; and of these in their respective 
cohesions and accompaniments, the fabric of mind was to be 
constructed. 

Passing to the second head, he r eniarked that the determ inath in 
of functional capacity from anatomical iuve-tigution of the brain 
involved many considerations and difficulties. Mere size of parts 
could not be considered a satisfactory criterion. We require to 
know something respecting the size of the individual, and the 
relation of brain to the sectional area of the nerve- with which 
it was connected. We require to know, also, something as to the 
activity of the circulation and tissue change. And above all, we 
require to know much respecting the structure of the grey matter, 
its cells, processes, tic. Supposing all these point* determined, 
then we might say that there is a relation between the mzc of a 
given region and the function with which it i- related. He 
illustrated this point by reference to the facts of comparative 
anatomy, more particularly a- regards the sense of mih- 11, and 
also by local atrophies induced by congenital absence or early 
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removal of organs of sense and motion. And he then went on 
to consider, in detail, what might be indicated in a physiological 
and psychological view by relatively high development of 
particular regions. As to the frontal lobes, he expressed his 
belief that they were related to the higher intellectual faculties 
by forming- the substrata of attention. 

On the third head, he remarked that the difficulties as to the 
determination of capacity were greater than those involved 
under the second head. For though the skull might be con- 
sidered as a mould of the brain, yet it was impossible to 
determine from the skull alone, whether the brain were sound 
or not; and all the finer complexities of convolution and details 
of structure were beyond our ken. Mere obvious differences 
in size of different lobes and regions were all that could be 
made out by eraniological examination. That great differences 
did exist there was no doubt, and he instanced cases of idiocy 
and infantile cerebral disease in which marked abnormalities and 
asymmetries of the skull were very evident, and confirmatory of 
the conclusions as to the localisation of function otherwise 
determined. 

In determining the greater or less degree of development of 
particular regions, they had as their guide the cranio-eerebral 
researches of Broca, Turner, and others. "Whether these were as 
yet fine enough for the anthropologist, though perhaps sufficient 
for the surgeon, might, however, be questioned. 

He described by reference to diagrams what had been deter- 
mined in respect to the position of the main lobes, fissures and 
convolutions. In conclusion, he remarked that the data of a 
scientific phrenology were, as yet, very deficient ; but there was 
reason to believe that if the subject were taken up from 
different points of view', by tire anatomist, physiologist, psycho- 
logist, and anthropologist, great progress might be made. 


Discussion. 

The following notes were sent by Dr. Lauder Bruxton, F.R.S., 
subsequently to the meeting : — 

As regards the possible change in the shape of the skull from 
development of the different centres, it seems to me that if a 
cortical centre expands in all directions, the number of cells in the 
longitudinal direction being much greater than in the transverse 
direction, the actual longitudinal increase will be much greater 
than the transverse, the proportional increase to the original size 
being the same. The development of the visual centre will thus 
tend to raise the vertex and elongate the head from above down- 
wards, while the development of the auditory centre will tend to 
push the occiput backwards, and elongate the head in an antero- 
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posterior direction. 1 Whether the development of the tactile centre 
will render the head broader or not I could not be sure, but it seems 
to me that this is just possible. I have tried by the accompanying 
diagram to make my meaning more clear. 



Showing how an increase in the visual or in the auditory centre might change 
the shape of the skull. 

F. R. — The fissure of Rolando. 

F. S. — The fissure of Silnus. 

a. — The visual centre. 

b. — The auditory centre. 

A. — Dotted line, showing how an increase of a might change the shape of 

the skull. 

B. — Broken line, showing effect of increase of h. 

I think one may with advantage take into account that through- 
out the animal kingdom generally, or at least among mammalia 
generally, the part of the male is to g<> out and find food for the 
family, while that of the female i- to rear the young ones. 
Corresponding with the different division of labour between the 
male and female we may expect to find a different distribution 
of qualities, and consequently a different development of the 
centres in the brain. The duties of the male require development 
of motor power rather than of sensory : tho~e of the female 
require sensation, and what may he regarded as based upon 
sensation, emotion rather than motor power. 1 do not know 
whether in mammals generally we tind greater development of the 
motor centres as compared with the sen-cry in the male, and of 
the sensory as compared with the motor in the female. I think, 
however, that this is the ease to a certain extent in the human race, 
and that if we compare the skull of a man \\ ith that of a woman we 

1 These ideas do not appear, however, to he w<- 1 supported hr a ease which 
Benedict (“ fScurologi-clics ( cntralb’.arr." I'-"-,;. Sn. ioi record- of congenital 
blindness in which the eve* were healthy and the hi n..irts ? probaHv depended 
on imperfect development of the cerebral centres lor vision. Ike occiput iu tins 
case was abnormally flat. 
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find that the former is more largely developed anteriorly, and the 
latter posteriorly. 

Dr. Ray nek remarked that one great difficulty in arriving at an 
estimate of the mental powers and characteristics of individuals 
from an external examination of the head, arose from the great 
diversities of shape in disease, and even in apparent health ; a 
skull which the speaker had a recent opportunity of examining 
was enormously scapho-cephalic, apparently from premature arrest 
of development of the frontal bone ; in that case the relations of 
the subjacent brain to its bone covering would have been very 
different from that which usually attains. In spite of this and 
other difficulties, he believes that it would be ultimately possible to 
arrive by external examination at a conclusion, in the majority 
of instances, in regard to the mental characteristics of an in- 
dividual. 

Sir James Crichton Browne, Mr. Botverie-Pusey, Prof. 
Thane, Prof. Flower, and the President also took part in the 
discussion. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke not having the opportunity of speaking at the 
close, said he should put his communication in writing. He supported 
Professor Perrier’s doctrine, that energy or rapidity of thought is an 
important factor, and referred to the result of his own experiment 
of fifty years ago, recorded in the 11 Journal of the British 
Association,” 1870, and in that of the Statistical Society. 1 In con- 
firmation of the Professor’s statement that the range in the same 
individual may greatly vary, he points out that in this case the 
difference (p. 359) was 25 or 100, or between 1 and 4 in the same 
individual within ten days. With regard to the Professor’s 
deductions as to men and animals in the matter of speech language, 
and particularly as to aphasia in men and non-imitation of speech 
by animals, the attention of the Professor was called to the origin 
and position of speech language. His postulate was that speech 
language is a natural and original attribute of man. If, however, 
there had been an epoch of gesture or sign language antecedent to 
the origin and development of speech language, then the latter 
could not be regarded as primary. The state of gesture language 
was gone through by most infants, and in some cases, though able 
to articulate, they remained in this state of mutes until five, six. or 
seven years old. They would understand, as many a dog does, 
words addressed to them, but would not communicate by speech 
even with their speaking brothers and sisters. 

His own observations upon the mutes of the Seraglio, at Con- 
stantinople. and upon other examples of gesture language showed 
him that within its limits, gesture competed well with speech, and 
he considered that the gesture of the mutes was quite equal to 
ordinary spoken Chinese for communication. The development of 
the faculty of speech might lead to a greater development of the 


1 1S71, page 359. 
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nerve organs of speech and hearing, while psychologically speech in 
man became the means of creating a greater number of verbal anil 
other ideas and impressions. In gesture language hearing counted 
for very little, sight being used instead. Indeed there was ample 
field for experiment. It was difficult to conceive that animals did not 
speak from defect of attention, as deposed by the Professor. The 
cat or the dog exhibits the quality of attention in a high degree 
when watching for prey, ilany animals are imitative of others, 
as, for instance, the cat in imitation of the dog. That animals 
communicate to some extent with each other must be admitted, 
but the subject is obscured by the assumption that speech must be 
the vehicle of communication. In the case of the two traiued 
French pointers that were exhibited some thirty years ago before 
the Fellows of the Linna?an Society, when the Bishop of Norwich 
was President, their extraordinary performances were little guided 
by sound, but by signs, which they most sagaciously followed. 
Indeed, in the training of all performing animals direction by signs 
played a chief part. The mind of such animals as the clog must 
be the same as that of men, and of the same types psychologically, 
as the diagrams of the Professor showed it was physiologically, and 
the conditions depended as strictly on the relative development, as 
distinctly indeed as did the special development of the sense of 
smell. The distinction from men lay in that development, and in the 
registration of the verbal ideas of speech. Hence the more com- 
plex convolutions ancl details of the brain of the civilised man. 
The number of ideas registered or impressed did not depend on 
conscious thought, but also on unconscious thought, of which law 
he himself had been the first discoverer, though Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter obtained prior publication, and who named it unconscious 
cerebration. The subject of registration taken in hand for in- 
vestigation by Professor Ferrier was a most important one, and 
one as obscure as any other portion of the subject, and it might be 
said as wonderful. To a certain extent the experiments and in- 
vestigations of Professor Graham Bell and of Professor Hughes, 
as to the physical registration of sounds had of late years prepared 
the way for the study of the registration of idea'. A record of 
sounds could be made to reproduce tho'C sounds, whether of 
speech or of music, at a later and di.'tant period. He much 
regretted that the Anthropological Institute had hitherto taken 
so small a part in investigations, of the importance and value of 
which Professor Ferrier had that evening given convincing 
evidence. He regretted that the section for comparative psycho- 
logy, of which he had been appointed chairman some years ago, 
had not been allowed to act, as members had unfortunately taken 
up the spiritualistic practices, to which Sir Crichton iirowne liad 
referred. What was wanted was observations in every branch of 
natural historv on man and animals, for the animal physiologically 
and psychologically often supplied better illustrations than did the 
human being. 
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The following paper was then read by the author : — 

Description of the Cerebral Hemispheres of cm Adult 
Australian Male. 

By H. D. Polleston, B. A., Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Junior Demonstrator of Physiology in the 
University. 

[with PLATE II.] 

This communication is divided into three parts: (1) a few 
general remarks ; (2) a detailed summary of the two hemis- 
pheres together ; and f?>) a description of the two hemispheres 
separately, with the depths of the fissures and sulci. 

General Remarks. 

The interest attaching to the study and examination of the 
brains of the lower races of mankind is briefly summed up in 
the phrase, “ brain as an organ of mind.” The problems that 
come before us are attractive, and, to a certain extent, admit of 
an answer. What material differences are there between the 
brain of an educated moral man and that of a sensual animal- 
like savage ? AY hat correlation is there between the physical 
conformation of the cerebral hemispheres and the mental develop- 
ment of their owner ? 

This brain of an adult male Australian is of interest, then, 
from its being that of a primitive man. 

The Australian came to the hospital at Adelaide, and on his 
death from peritonitis, his head was cut off and despatched in 
spirit by Professor Watson to Professor Maealister, to whose 
great kindness I am indebted for this opportunity of describing 
such an interesting brain. 

On removing the brain it was found to weigh 31 ounces. A 
fresh brain if weighed before and after lying in spirit will be 
found to lose weight. Therefore, to obtain the weight in the 
recent condition, a certain percentage must be added to the 
actual weight of a brain which has been for some time in spirit. 
Marshall ( : ‘Phil. Trans.,” 1864) adds seven twenty-fourths (the 
mean between one-third and one-fourth) of the weight obtained, 
and thus obtains the probable weight in the recent condition. 
Dr. Thurnum (“ Journal of Mental Science,” April, 1866; allows 
29 per cent, for shrinkage in spirit. 

The Anthropological Society of Paris adds 38 per cent, of the 
weight of the brain, and this result is more likely to approximate 
to the truth, for it must be remembered that about 8l) per cent, 
of the weight of a fresh brain is due to water, the removal of 
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which by alcohol accounts for the greatly shrunken condition of 
brains preserved in spirit. 

Adding, then, 38 per cent, of the actual weight (81 ounces), 
the resulting weight of 43 ounces may he taken as representing, 
with a fair approach to accuracy, the weight of the brain at the 
time of death. 

So far very few Australian brains have been weighed : the 
average of six was found to be 41 ounces, two of these brains, it 
should be noted, are those of females . 1 

The weight of the brain as a racial character is a subject 
which has attracted a good deal of attention, and as the result of 
colossal tables, it may be taken that the average European 
brain weight in males is 43 ounces, the average weight of the 
negro race is about 44'3 ounces, 2 which it will be seen is in 
excess of that of the primitive Australian. 

The age of the Australian was unknown, but his face, which 
is preserved in the anatomical museum of the University of 
Cambridge, shows no sign of age, but appears to be that of a man 
about the prime of life. 

If the convolutions of this Australian brain be compared with 
those of an average European brain the simplicity of the former 
is at once thrown into relief. 

The convolutions of the frontal lobe, which is connected with 
intellectual processes, are seen to have a marked antero-posterior 
arrangement, to be four instead of three in number, and to be 
separate, not to join each other at every turn and twist, as is so 
notablv the case in the described brains of many eminent men, 
and generally in the more civilised nations. 

This simplicity of the frontal region is a point of importance, 
and may be considered as characteristic of a primitive brain 
The frontal lobe being associated with higher faculties it has been 
thought that the relation of amount of brain substance in front 
and behind the fissure of Rolando is of almost equal importance 
with the features mentioned above : but in this brain the relation 
of amount of brain substance in front and behind the th-ure of 
Rolando was much the same as in an average European brain. 

It has also been thought that the pne-auncul ; r development 
of brain is of importance from the same point of view, but this 
requires working out. 

1 I)r. Thurmitn ( "On Weight of Brain," Journal of "Mental s, April, 

1SC6). "ive? tht rati" of tin 1 < ub.e tap.:, ity of ivaf- Au-'eaiian -iti,.]? t , * Kur.aj can 
a? S5 - lent. Xnw. the arein ee brain weight of un Kutvji*e.in, ucourbm s to W eleker, 
is 4‘J our.ee?. anil a—umintr 1 1 it t’le relitioii l-e'weei: eub.c caj a, sty ,,f the ~ku!l 
and brain weight i- approximately true tb, brim weight of A,.- rail no w >ulu be 
■li d ounce-. It ivd; be -een tli, it tie- iled .rtii.i. agree- f.urlr well with tilt* re-ult 
obtain,-,! m the brain under notice by add.ng :ju per cent, of the actual weight. 

2 Xlu, mum : /■/'■. eif. 

VuL. XVII. 
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Throughout tlie convolutions this defined condition will be 
seen, and especially is this the case as regards the occipital 
lobe. Gratiolet, in his “ Memoire sur les plis eerebraux de 
1’homim; et ties Primates, ” insisted on the importance of the “ plis 
de passage,” or anneetant gyri, in a differential diagnosis between 
them, and it was stated that in the Chimpanzee the first and 
second anneetant gyri were depressed below the surface of the 
cortex, while the third and fourth remained in a superficial 
position. 

Leaving this somewhat disputed point, 1 it is interesting to note 
in the human cerebral hemispheres under discussion that there 
is a tendency to depression and suppression of the third and fourth 
anneetant gyri, while the first and second anneetant gyri, though 
small, retain their superficial situation. In the brain of the 
Bushwoman described by Marshall (*' Phil. Trans.,” 1864), the 
anneetant gyri were found to be small and single. 

The anomalous fissures in the temporo-sphenoidal lobe (more 
marked on the left side) which tend to cut off the temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe, or more exactly, the middle and inferior temporo- 
sphenoidal convolutions from the third and fourth anneetant gyri, 
and in turn to sepal ate the third and fourth anneetant gyri (or 
the cortex representing them) from the occipital lobe, are described 
in detail in the following pages and figured in PI. II, figs. 1 
and 2. 

An anomalous transverse fissure which divides the postero- 
parietal lobule into an anterior and a posterior part is note- 
worthy. 

I'eihaps the most noticeable feature in this brain is the great 
reduction in size of the cuneate lobule and tlie great development 
of the parieto-occipital fissure, which is seen to contain the 
inner part of tlie cuneate lobe, and also part of the calcarine 
fissure, rbb PI. II, figs. 3 and 4. 

In the plates of Marshall s “ Bushwoman,” the cuneus is 
depicted as decidedly smaller than in an European brain, hut 
bigger than in this brain ; in his description of two idiots’ brains 
it is described as being extremely small. 

After noting the simplicity of the general arrangement of the 
convolutions it is interesting to observe that the angular oyrus 
is the most convoluted part of the hemisphere, and that the 
uncinate gyrus, another local habitation of special sense, is not 
only actually bigger in this shrunken brain than in an average 
European, hut has a blind sulcus placed in it. (Fms. °3 
and 4.) ° 

1 ride Turner, “ Proc. Koval Soc. Edinburgh,” 1865-6. KoUcston. “ Xat. 
Hist. Review,” 1861. Article I. 
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Detailed Summary of both Hemispheres. 

Lubes. — Frontal, arrangement simple, tendency to Lave four 
longitudinal instead of the usual three frontal gyri is perhaps 
•worth notice. The general absence of secondary gyri is with 
two other features a primitive condition. 

The transverse frontal sulcus is well developed, but does not 
run into the horizontal limb of the fissure of Svlvius, as is often 
the ease when well developed. 

Orbital surface has its gyri simple and the sulci somewhat 
shallow, but asymmetrical. 

Simplicity of orbital suifaee is characteristic of primitive 
brains. 

The sulcus of Bolando is confluent with the longitudinal 
fissure. 

The island of Eeil is exposed on left side, this exposure is a 
condition found in primitive brains ; thus Marshall (“ Phil. 
Trans.,” 1864) figures it in the brain of a Ihishwoman. and quotes 
other examples. The exposure of the i.-Lmd of Reil implies that 
the surrounding gyri ate ill-developed. Broca's convolution is 
thus shown to be defective, a point of interest in an Au.stialian 
savage whose language is primitive as shown by its unclassified 
character. 

Parietal . — The postero-pniietal lobule is divided into (a) an 
anterior; and (b) a posterior portion, by a transverse sulcus which 
starts from the longitudinal fissure. 111 mm. behind the end of 
the calloso-marginal sulcus, and 'lb mm. in front of the external 
parieto-oceipital fissure. 

The supra-margiual gyrus is cut i ff from the ascending 
parietal gyrus by the confluence of the interparietal sulcus and 
the horizontal limb of the fissure of Sylvius. 

This continuity of the interparietal sulcus and the horizontal 
limb of the fissure of Sylvius is one of the many examples in 
this brain of the defined and separated state of the convolutions. 
The absence of a gyrus crossing the lower end of the interparietal 
sulcus and joining the ascending parietal and supra-marginal 
gyri, means less grey matter and therefore a lower potentiality. 

A like condition is described by Gratiolet in a Bushwoman, 
and figured bv Marshall on the left side of the Bushwoman s 
brain described by him (‘‘Phil. Trans.,” 1864). 

The angular gvrus is the most convoluted part of the hemi- 
sphere. In Marshall’s “ Bushwoman ” the angular gyrus was 
found to be decidedly defective. 

Oeeipitnl . — The third and fourth nnnectant gvri, more especially 
on the left side, have but a slight connection supeificially either 
with the occipital or the temporo-sphenoidal lobes. 

D 2 
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The external parieto- occipital fissure is small and bifurcated at 
its origin. In the Quadrumana this fissure is much more marked, 
and in human brains it has been seen stretching two inches 
transversely outwards (Turner, “ Convolutions of Human Cere- 
brum,” page 12). It is of interest to note in this primitive brain 
no approach as regards this point to condition in Quadrumana. 

The occipital lobes completely hid from view the cerebellum 
when the encephalon was viewed from above, aC one time this 
was thought to be an important point in estimating brain power 
in different types, but it has been shown to be quite destitute of 
any importance. 

Tern poro-sphcnoidnl lobe. — The most notable feature is the 
presence on both sides of two anomalous transverse sulci, which 
tend to cut off the middle and inferior temporo- sphenoidal 
gyri from the third and fourth anneetant gyri, and also to li mi t 
superficially the connection between the third and fourth 
anneetant gyri on the one hand, and the occipital lobe on the 
other. 

As these anomalous sulci are not entirely symmetrical, it may 
be as well to describe them briefly. 

On the lett side the anterior of these two transverse sulci 
{a, vide fig. 1, PI. II) arises from the inferior temporo-splienoidal 
sulcus, 7 cm. behind the most anterior extremity of the temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe, and runs into the parallel sulcus, thus it cuts off 
the middle and inferior temporo-sphenoidal gyri from their 
natural continuation, the third and fourth anneetant gvri. 

The posterior transverse sulcus (b, fig. 1) arises from the 
lateral, 3'4 cm. behind the anterior one, and runs almost into the 
parallel fissure, thus tending to cut off the superficial connection 
between the third and fourth anneetant gyri and the occipital 
lobe. 

On the right side the anterior of these sulci (a, fig. 2) is 
represented by an oblique limb of the parallel sulcus directed 
backwards and downwards, which joins the inferior longitudinal 
sulcus at the point where the posterior transverse sulcus ( b , 
fig. 2) arises. This point is 9'5 cm. distant from the most 
anterior extremity of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe. On both 
sides the posterior sulcus ends blindly, but it is much smaller on 
the right side. 

T‘ at or ini surface of the tnnporo-sphenoidul and occipital lobes.— 
The collateral fissure is asymmetrical. 

The calcarine fissure, shallow posteriorly, deepens and first 
joining the internal parieto-oecipital fissure then becomes suit- 
merged in it. ( Vide figs. 3 and 4.) 

Depending on the rapid junction of the calcarine and internal 
parietooccipital fissures the cuneate lobe is verv small. 
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On opening the continuation of the internal parieto-oecipiuil 
fissure the cuneate lobe is seen to lie submerged in it. 

The fact that the uncinate gyrus was decidedly bigger than 
normal is noticeable. A blind sulcus ran in the anterior part of 
the uncinate gyrus from before backwards, and thus divided it 
into an internal and an external portion. ( Vide x, in figs. 3 and 4.) 


Hi ''Jht Hemisphere. 

The greatest horizontal external circumference was 8 inches. 

From the point where the sulcus of Rolando opened into the 
longitudinal fissure to the most anterior extremity of the frontal 
lobe measured 5 inches while from the former point to the 
posterior extremity of the occipital lobe the distance was found 
to be 3| inches. These measurements are of importance as they 
roughly indicate what relation the frontal portion of the brain 
mass bears to the rest, the more acute the angle formed by the 
two fissures of Rolando opening into the longitudinal fissure tin? 
more highly are the frontal lobes developed, and presumably the 
higher the potential intellectual powers. 

The hoiizontal limb of the Sylvian fissure was 3f inches in 
length, while the ascending limb measured 1 inch in length. 

The external parieto-oc-oipital fissure is bifurcated at its origin, 
both its limbs are three-quarters of an inch in length. 

Lobes. — Frontal lube . — The superior middle and inferior frontal 
gyri are all continuous anteriorly: the transverse arrangement is 
well shown. Tendency to be four instead of the usual three 
longitudinal frontal gyri. 

There are no connecting bridges of cortical substance super- 
ficially. 

The ascending frontal gvrus is joined superficially to the 
superior and inferior frontal gyri, its junction with the middle 
frontal gyrus is depressed, being deep in the transverse frontal 
sulcus. 

The transverse frontal sulcus, though well developed, does not 
open into the horizontal limb of the fissure of .Sylvius as it often 
does when well formed. 

Orbital surface, an irregular and not verv definite tri-radiate 
sulcus. The arrangement of the gyri is simple. 

Parietal lobe. — The interparietal sulcus opens into the horizontal 
limb of the fissure of Sylvius '12'b mm. deep at this point). It 
is not broken across at its anteiior superior border by a bridge 
of cortical substance as it is on the left side. 

The ascending parietal gyrus is connected in the operculum to 
the ascending frontal gyrus, but is quite cut otf from the supra- 
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marginal gyrus by the junetion of the interparietal sulcus with 
the horizontal limb of the fissure of Sylvius. 

The postero-parietal lobule is divided into anterior and posterior 
portions by a sulcus parallel to and 1 inch in front of the 
external parieto-occipital sulcus (half an inch behind the 
end of the calloso-marginal sulcus). This sulcus joins the inter- 
parietal sulcus. At the bottom of this anomalous sulcus a small 
gyrus rising to the surface is visible. The postero-parietal lobule 
is connected by a bridge to the angular gvrus and by the first 
annectant gyrus to the superior occipital gyrus. 

The supra-iuarginal gyrus is quite cut off from the ascending- 
parietal gvrus by the intei parietal sulcus running into the hori- 
zontal limb of the fissure of Sylvius. In common with the angular 
gyrus it is connected with superior temporo-sphenoidal gyrus. 

Angular gyrus is more convoluted than the rest of the hemi- 
sphere, it is connected to the posterior portion of the postero- 
parietal lobule, and to the superior but not the middle temporo- 
sphenoidal gyri. 

The place where the second annectant gyrus would naturally 
come off is injured, owing to the fact that in the recent state 
there was a large Pacchionian body there, but it does not look as 
if there had been one there. 

From the angular gyrus an isolated tongue of cortical substance, 
with sulci 8-13 mm. deep on each side of it, runs forward between 
(u ) the connecting gyrus between the superior temporo-sphenoidal 
and the supra-marginal and angular gyri, and (b) the annectant 
gyri from the middle and inferior temporo-sphenoidal gyri. 

Occipital lolc. —The three gyri are distinct. 

Of the annectant gvri the first is well developed, as to the 
second, owing to injuryit is doubtful where it ever existed, the third 
annectant gyrus has no superficial origin from the middle 
temporo-sphenoidal gyrus. There is no fourth annectant gyrus. 

Tcniporu-sphe no ill'll lobe . — The parallel sulcus (vide tig. 2) 
bifurcates posteriorly, and thus encloses what represents the "third 
and fourth annectant gyri, the lower limb of the fissure where it 
crosses the middle temporo-sphenoidal gyrus is verv shallow at 
first, but deepens (12 mm.) as it approaches the lateral boundary 
where it joins the inferior temporo-sphenoidal sulcus. Across 
this shallow limb the middle temporo-sphenoidal gyrus is con- 
tinuous into the third annectant gyrus. 

The third annectant gyrus is almost divided into an anterior 
and posterior portion by a vertical sulcus (b, fig. 2) which starts 
fiom the inferior temporo-sphenoidal sulcus at the point where 
the lower obliquely directed limb of the paiallel sulcus joins the 
inferior temporo-sphenoidal sulcus. This vertical sulcus is 12 mm. 
in length. [Compare its greater development on the left side.] 
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Under surface of the temporo-sphenoidal and occipital lobes . — 
Gyri eminently anteroposterior in direction. 

Collateral fissure is broken up by an irregular communicating 
bridge between the uncinate and interior teuiporo-occipital gyri. 
It does not join the calcarine or the internal parieto-oeeipital 
fissures. 

Calcarine fissure ( c , fig. 4) arises posteriorly from a shallow 
bifurcated origin and runs first into and then becomes sub- 
merged in the internal parieto-oeeipital fissure, so that the 
internal part of the calcarine fissure does not open on the surface, 
but into the continuation of the internal parieto-oeeipital fissure. 

The cuneate lobe (<?, fig. 4) is very small owing to the 
junction ot the calcarine and internal parieto-oeeipital fissures so 
close to posterior border of the occipital lobe, its greatest breadth 
is 12 mm. The cuneate lobe is submerged in the continuation 
of the internal parieto-oeeipital fissure. The cuneate lobe ends 
in a submerged tongue which runs across the continuation of 
internal parieto-oeeipital sulcus into the precuneus. 

The anterior part of the uncinate gyrus is divided into two 
portions, internal and external, by a simple blind sulcus 
(33 mm. long) which runs in an antero-posterior direction. This 
sulcus is 12 mm. in depth. This sulcus is marked with x in 
fig. 4. 

The inferior oecipito-temporal gyrus is more convoluted pos- 
teriorly than anteriorly, laterally it is well separated off from 
the inferior temporo-sphenoidal gyrus by the inferior temporo- 
sphenoidal sulcus. 


Jj'ft He to i sphere. 

The greatest horizontal circumference externally was 81 
inches, while the maximum height was 31 inches. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view of the brain it is seen that the anterior 
extremity of the frontal lobe is f>i inches in front of the point 
where the fissure of Itolando runs into the longitudinal fissure, 
and that this latter point is 3| inches distant from the posterior 
extremity of the occipital lobe. 

The flares. — The horizontal limb of the fissure of Sylvius 
measured of inches in length, while the ascending limb was half 
an inch in length, and then bifurcated, at its origin a small 
portion of the insula was visible. 

The external parieto-oeeipital fissure was bifurcated at its 
origin. 

The interparietal sulcus opened into the horizontal limb of the 
fissure of Sylvius, it is bridged across at its anterior and superior 
holder by a gyrus which joins the postero-parietal lobule. 
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The parallel sulcus was far from normal, 2f inches from tlie 
anterior extremity of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe it is joined at 
right angles by a sulcus (a, PL II, fig. 1) which arises from the 
inferior temporo-sphenoidal sulcus. -The second and third 
temporo-spihenoidal gyri are thus separated from the third and 
fourth anneetant gyri. [Compare with so-called bifurcation of 
parallel fissure on right side.] 

From this point the parallel fissure is continued posteriorly for 
2 inches, it then bifurcates and tends to cut off the occipital 
lobe from its third and fourth anneetant gyri. At the point 
of bifurcation the sulcus is deep, the limbs, however, are 
shallow. 

The lobes. — Frontal lobe . — The superior middle and inferior 
frontal gyri are blended superficially at tlieir anterior extremity, 
their arrangement is otherwise simple. It may be worth while 
noting that there is a tendency to four instead of usual three 
longitudinal gyri. 

The ascending frontal gyrus is connected to the superior frontal 
by a large bridge, and to the inferior frontal gyrus by a small 
bridge, otherwise it is distinct and is not connected to the middle 
frontal gyrus. 

Orbital surface, smoother than on the right side. The tri- 
radiate sulcus is fairly distinct. 

The parietal lobe— The ascending parietal gyrus is quite 
isolated except for two small bridges of cortex which connect it, 
the one to the ascending frontal gyrus, the other to the postero- 
parietal lobule. 

The postero-parietal lobule is joined by a small bridge to the 
supra-marginal gyrus. Running transversely into the postero- 
parietal lobule from the longitudinal fissure is seen a sulcus, 
which is, however, not so well developed as the one on the right 
side, it does not run into the interparietal sulcus, and hence the 
postero-parietal lobule is not divided into two separate halves, 
anterior and posterior, as is the case on the other side. 

The first anneetant gyrus is small superficially. 

The supra-marginal gyrus is cut off from the ascending parietal 
gyrus by' the interparietal sulcus and is joined to the superior 
temporo-sphenoidal gyrus by a gyrus (half an inch across). As 
mentioned above, a gyrus breaks across tlie interparietal sulcus 
at its anterior superior border to join the postero-parietal lobule. 

The angular gyrus is distinct and is better marked off than on 
the right side. 

The second anneetant gyrus is distinct. 

In common with the supra-marginal, the angular gyrus is 
connected to the superior temporo-sphenoidal, but not to the 
middle temporo-sphenoidal gyrus. 
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The occipital lobe . — The sulci separating the three gyri are 
distinct. 

Of the annec-tant gyri the first is small while the second is 
plainly shown, the first annectant gyrus separates the external 
parieto-occipital fissure from a sulcus (lj inches long) directed 
transversely outwards. 

The third and fourth annectant gyri are almost entirely cut 
off from the occipital lobe by a vertically directed sulcus 
(b, fig. 1), which arises from the inferior temporo-sphenoidal 
sulcus at the lateral boundary. This sulcus is prevented 
running into the posterior portion of the parallel sulcus by a 
narrow bridge of cortical substance, which is the whole super- 
ficial part of the third (and fourth ?) annectant gyri. 

Temporo-sphenoidal lobe . — The superior temporo-sphenoidal 
gyrus is continuous with the supra-marginal and angular gyri, 
at about its centre, the superior temporo-sphenoidal gyrus is cut 
across by a shallow sulcus which connects the horizontal limb 
of the fissure of Sylvius and the parallel sulcus described above. 

The middle temporo-sphenoidal sulcus, 2| inches from the 
anterior extremity of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe ; this sulcus is 
cut across by a vertical sulcus running from the paiallel sulcus 
to the inferior tempero-sphenoidal sulcus. This anomalous 
sulcus cuts off the middle and inferior temporo-sphenoidal gyri 
from their natural continuations, the third and fourth annectant 
gyri (a, fig. 1). 

At a distance of H inches behind this anomalous sulcus there 
is a vertical sulcus (b, fig. 1) (1 inch in length) which almost 
entirely cuts off the occipital lobe from the third and fourth 
annectant gyri (vide under occipital lobe). 

The inferior tempero-sphenoidal sulcus begins in the anterior 
of these two anomalous vertical sulci and runs in the lateral 
boundary to the posterior extremity of the brain. 

The under surface of the tempo ru-sphenoida! and occipital lobes. 
—The arrangement of the gyri is eminently antero-posterior in 
direction. 

The collateral fissure bifurcates posteriorly, the internal limb 
joins the calcarine fissure. 

The calcarine fissure (c, fig. 3) is bifurcated at its origin 
posteriorly, it then runs into the internal parieto-occipital fissure 
and becomes submerged in the continuation of that fissure. 
The cuneate lobe is very small, its greatest breadth is a quarter 
of an inch, it is also submerged for part of its extent in tlie 
continuation of the internal parieto-occipital fissure. The cal- 
carine fissure is more submerged on this side than on the right 
side. 

The uncinate gyrus is not very easy of definition posteriorly 
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owing to the fact that the collateral fissure is rather broken 
up. The uncinate gyms is distinctly larger than normal, it 
measured a quarter of an inch more than that of a well developed 
European brain. 

Anteriorly the uncinate gyrus is divided (as on the right side) 
into an internal and an external portion by a blind sulcus 
(marked ,e, fig. 3) directed antero-posteriorlv. This sulcus (25 
111 m. long, fi mm. deep) is not so big as the corresponding one 
on the right side. 

The inferior tempnro-occipital gyrus is well defined laterally 
by the inferior temporo-sphenoidal sulcus. 

Depths of Fissures and Sulci. 

The fissures and sulci were measured in several places. The 
number put down is an average. It may be well to say that 
the term fissure is reserved for the so-called complete sulci, viz., 
the Sylvian, parieto-oecipital, calcarine, collateral, aud hippo- 
campal. All the rest arc sulci. 
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E 'plo notion of Plate IT. 

Fig. 1. Lateral view of left hemisphere of brain of adult male 
Australian. For explanation of sulci marked a and 
1 in figs. 1 and 2, see text. 

„ 2. Lateral view of posterior portion of right hemisphere of 
the same brain. 

3. Tentorial surface of left hemisphere of the same brain. 

„ 4. Tentorial surface of right hemisphere. Eeferenee letters 
to figs. 3 and 4 ; r, calcarine fissure; J, cuneate lobe; 
e, internal parieto-oecipital fissure ; a, an anomalous 
sulcus described in the text. 
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The following paper was then read : — 

On a Fossil Human Skull from Lagoa Santa, Brazil. 

By Soren Hansen. 

Abstract. 

The author gives good reason for believing that the skull in 
question, now in the Geological Department of the Natural 
History Section of the British Museum, having formed part of a 
collection purchased in 1844 from M. Chaussen, was originally 
in the possession of Lund, and is one of a large series obtained 
by that explorer in the cave known as Lapa di Lagoa di 
Sumadouro, the remainder of which are in the Copenhagen 
Museum. As the contents of this cave are much mixed, the 
age of any individual specimen found in it can not be deter- 
mined with precision, but the author believes that this skull was 
contemporaneous with the now extinct mammalian fauna of 
the country. It has the same elongated form and general 
characters of the other Lagoa Santa skulls, characters which 
are repeated in the Botokudos, more nearly than in any other 
existing race. 


March 8th, 1887. 

Francis Galton, Esq., F.K.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and 
signed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


For: the Library. 

From the Author. — Social History of the Races of Mankind. 
Second Division, Papuo and Malayo Melanesians. By A. 
Featherman. 

Annual Address to the Asiatic Society. Calcutta, February 

2, lbS7. By the President, E. T. Atkinson. B.A. 

From the Geological and Natural III- ioky Survey of Canada. — 
Annual Report, lbbo. 

From the Essex Field Club.— Transactions. Yol. iv. Part 2. 

The Esses Naturalist. Nos. 1. 2. 

From the A<s iCIATIox. — Journal of the East India Association. 
\ ol. six, No. 2. 
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From the Society. — Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1788-9. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. March, 

1887. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1886. Nos. 

8, 9. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. 271, 272. 

From the Ehitor. — Nature. Nos. 904, 905. 

— - — - Science. No. 211. 

Photographic Times. Nos. 283, 284. 

Scientific News. Yol. I, No. 1. 

— — Kosmos. Yol. I, No. 1. 


The following paper was read by the author : — 

Stone Circles near Aberdeen. 

By A. L. Lewis, F.C.A., M.A.I. 

[with PLATE III.] 

The comparatively flat part of Scotland, which forms its most 
easterly angle, and is chiefly included in the county of Aberdeen, 
has, up to a recent period, contained a great number of stone 
circles, no less than twelve having existed within the memory 
of man in the one parish of Old Deer, in the corner of the angle 
already mentioned, about twenty miles north from Aberdeen, 
and within a dozen miles of the sea. Many, however, which 
remained so recently as to be marked on the ordnance map, have 
now disappeared : amongst them one which formerly stood on 
the Burgh Muir of Inverurie, about sixteen miles uoitli-weM 
from Aberdeen. 1 

There is a tine circle remaining at Tyrebaggar Hill, two miles 
from Dyee junction, and six or eight north-west from Aberdeen ; 
it is 57 feet in diameter, and consists of eleven upright stones 
varying in height from 24 to 94 feet, standing on"a bank of 
earth and stones. 24 feet high, and 3 or 4 wide at the narrowest 
part; the two tallest stones are on the south side of the circle, 
and between them is a stone. 10 feet or more long, 64 high, and 
2 thick, which leans inwards, but had planted round it a number 
of small stones, 2 or o feet long, anil a foot or so seprare, as if to 
hold it in its place. The group formed by this stone with its 
little supporters and the two high stones, one on each side of it 
is obviously the principal feature of the circle, and a line taken 
almost due north from its centre cuts through the centre of the 

1 I mention this to prevent others from making a useless journey. 
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circle and between two small stones set on the inner face of the 
bank to a single stone which is the most northerly of those 
forming the circle ; of the other upright stones, three stand at 
irregular intervals forming the west side of the circle, gradually 
diminishing in size towards the north, and three in somewhat 
similar positions forming the east side ; but, besides these latter 
three, there are, in the eastern half of the circumference, two 
other small stones, standing close together in such a position 
that a line taken from the front of the centre of the principal 
stone due north-east would pass between them ; there is a 
tumulus about 375 feet away in this direction, but not, it would 
seem, in the exact line. Mr. McCombie Stewart, the station- 
master at Dyce, who should be consulted by any one visiting 
Dyce for scientiiic purposes, informed me that there was formerly 
a hole in the middle of the circle, which might be suggestive of 
the former existence of a kist ; he also told me that there was 
supposed to be iron in the largest stones, and this seems very 
probable, for, on working my rough plans out at home, I found 
a disagreement in the compass-bearings. In this emergency 1 
applied to Mr. MeC’ombie Stewart, sending him a plan and 
asking him to verify my compass-hearings and some other 
particulars. He was so kind as not only to do this, but to get 
one of the Engineers of the railway to make an exact plan of 
the circle, showing the bearing of each stone from the centre. 
I am happy to be able to say, as showing the accuracy of my 
own methods, that my plan superposed upon his gave practically 
the same results. 

In the letter accompanying the plan, Mr. McCombie Stewart, 
who is qualified to speak as a geologist, says, “We were unable 
to account for the peculiar ringing sound of the altar stone, 
unless it be caused by the fiat shape of the stone, having its side 
firmly fixed in the ground, and the projecting part having a 
certain vibration — or if it were from the hard heath' a substance 
of an iron nature — but one thing is certain, the stone is not of 
the same nature as those belonging to the neighbouring quarrv.” 
I may here mention that Mr. John Stuart 1 says of a similar 
circle at Ardoyne, Aberdeenshire (now nearly destroyed , that 
the oblong stone and the two upright stones dunking it were of 
Bennaehie granite, while the rest of the stones were of gneiss. 
Here are two more instances of the custom of selecting stones 
from some other locality for the principal stones of a circle. 
Returning to the Dyce circle I ought to mention that there are 
two or three small stones (say 3 feet x 2 feet x 2 feet ) in a 
plantation to the south-east, but whether thrown down from the 


“ Sculptured Stones of Scotland ” (Spalding Club). 
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circle or not, I cannot say. A cairn in tlie field to the north- 
east was, Mr. McCombie Stewart says, removed in 1886. 

Mr. Christian Maclagan, in his “Hill-forts, Stone Circles, Ac., 
of Ancient Scotland,” published in large quarto at Edinburgh 
in 1875, gives a plan of the Dyee circle, which shows an inner 
circle of small stones close together, of which the two that I 
have mentioned were doubtless a part. He also shows three 
stones outside the larger circle, as though forming part of an 
outer concentric circle, they are probably those which I have 
mentioned as being in a plantation to the south-east, but I do 
not think there was any circle surrounding that which now 
exists. Mr. Madagan’s book appears to have been published at 
considerable expense to suppoit a view of which he probably 
has a monopoly, namely, that all stone circles are the last 
remains of circular buildings of unmortared masonry of the 
brock type, and that the banks of small stones in which the up- 
right ones are set and held fast are only the remains of founda- 
tions. He also thinks that the oblong stones have in every case 
been laid flat on the short pillars surrounding them, and have 
been the lintels of entrances, and he delineates a “ restoration ” 
of a circle at Aquhorthies, near Inverurie, showing the oblong 
stone in this position with a huge mass of uncemented masonry 
resting upon it. There can, however, be little doubt that all 
these oblong stones were originally set upright on edge, and that 
where they lean or are flat it is because they have slipped. Mr. 
Majlagau speaks of them as “ south-west stones,” whereas they 
are not at the south-west, but at the south of the circles — 
perhaps he forgot the westerly variation of the compass. Mr. 
Maclagan considers his theory to apply to Stonehenge, which he 
figures “restored'’ with an enormous tower embedding and sur- 
mounting it, and to Avebury, the great circle of which, 1,300 feet 
in diameter, he takes to have been the last remains of an im- 
mense circular wall, larger than the bank which still surrounds 
the site, and which is as large as a railway embankment. The 
utter improbability of the entire disappearance (especially in 
places where stones are a nuisance) of such tremendous quantities 
as Mr. Maclagan suggests the former existence of might, but for 
his nationality, lead us to suppose that in propounding his theory 
he was perpetrating a practical joke almost as heavy as his 
masses of masonry would have been had they ever existed ; at 
the same time, it may be admitted that some verv small circles 
may possibly have had some such origin as he suggests. It is a 
great but common mistake to assume that all circular arrange- 
ments of stones must necessarily have had the same origin and 
use. 

About six miles south from Aberdeen and two west from 
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Por f lethen station, four circles are marked on the ordnance map — 
two on each side of the hill of Auchorthies. These four circles 
were described in the “ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland” ('.June, 1803, Yol. A', page 140), by Air. Alexander 
Thomson, who, with some others, dug inside them on 40th 
September, 18 - 7 * 8 . Of the most northerly of these circles — the 
Badentoy circle — four stones remain in the middle of a tick l, a wall 
has been built round them, no doubt from the fragments of other 
stones belonging to the circle, a mode of preserving rude stone 
monuments which, however well-intentioned, does not commend 
itself to the archaeologist. I should not be surprised if these four 
stones have themselves been removed inwards from their original 
position, since they now stand at the four cardinal points b/ 
compass from a central point, the distance between the north 
and south pair being only 28 feet, and that between the east and 
west pair only 24 feet, the diameter of a small inner circle, for 
which 3 feet stones were generally used, while these stones 
are from 4 to 7 feet high, the size of those used for outer circles. 
Air. Thomson, indeed, says that he found only three stones 
standing, and it would seem, on a comparison of the measure- 
ments he gives, that the most northerly stone (which is the 
smallest and most untruly placed) has been put in its present 
position, and the wall built since lie visited it (perhaps in lsiio, 
when the ordnance survey was made). Air. Thomson found that 
this circle had been excavated before, some half-calcined bones 
and morsels of wood charcoal being left. The second circle 
from the north — the “Iving-causie” circle— appears to have 
been entirely destroyed, two or three verv small stones and 
some heaps of fragments, which may perhaps have belonged to 
it, only excepted. In 1 878, Air. Thomson found here three eon- 
centric- rings of small stones from 2 to 4 feet high, the outer- 
circle 70 feet, the middle circle .30 feet, and the inner circle 12 
feet in diameter. The latter was found u pun digging to be full 
of black mould, fragments of bones, and wood charcoal, and in 
five places fragments of coarse earthenware va«es. As Ire says 
this circle was so inconspicuous that one might pass within a 
few yards of it without noticing it, it is possible that I did not 
get to the right spot, and that there may be more of it left 
than I have said. Of the most southerly circle — the Bourtree- 
bush circle — four stones remain upright and four prostrate, 
besides quantities of verv small fragments, the stones which 
remain are about the same size as those at Dyee. and the 
diameter of the circle would appear to have been about 0U feet. 
Of these four circle? (which do not seem to have had anv 
connection with each other ) only tire second from the south 
— the Auchorthies circle — is in such preservation that its 
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plan can be clearly made out, and of this bad weather and want 
of time prevented my taking fully detailed measurements. 
I am able, however, to say that, like the Dyce circle, it has an 
oblong stone (9 feet long, by 4 feet high, by 14 feet thick;, 
standing on edge at the south side, facing a trifle west of true 
north, which had an upright stone on each side, one of these 
remains, and the hole in which the other stood is plainly visible. 
The circle was formed of perhaps a dozen other stones, none of 
which were more than 6 feet high, its diameter seems to have 
been Co feet from north to south, and 76 from east to west. 
There was a second circle about 12 feet inside the outer one, it 
consisted of stones measuring on the average 3 feet high by 3 
feet by 1 foot, and standing close together. Close to the centre 
of these concentric circles and in the direct north and south 
line are three small stones (2 feet high by If foot by 1 feet) 
close together, perhaps forming part of a small interior circle or 
kist. The ground inside all these three circles is a foot or two 
higher than that outside. Mr. John Stuart says that in one ot 
them a kist, 3 feet long and 14 wide, containing ashes, was dug 
up between the outer and second circles. This, however, was 
obviously a mere casual interment. 

The two last-mentioned circles do not appear to have been 
much interfered with since Air. Thomson explored them in 1858. 
He does not seem to have found anything in the Bourtreebush 
circle, but on turning up the area of the innermost circle at 
Auehorthies, he found charcoal, lialf-caleined bones, black unc- 
tuous earth, and small fragments of a vase, and he was told some- 
one had dug there fifteen years previously and found nothing. 

Mr. Maclagan seems to me to have mixed up his recollections 
and sketches of the circles at Aquliorthies, near Inverurie, and 
Auehorthies, near Aberdeen, which latter I have just been 
describing, and he says of the most southerly circle at Auchor- 
thies, that Chalmers at the beginning of the century found 
sixteen stones, but that lie himself going in 1873 found 
only one, but saw the places where the other fifteen had been, 
each with a little heap of stones round it, and argues from this 
the great rapidity with which these monuments have been 
destroyed, and the probability of the removal of his imaginary 
masses of masonry within the historic period. I, going in" 1885, 
however, found, as I have said, four stones upright and four 
fallen, so that I cannot but think that Mr. Maclagan must have 
missed this circle, and found his way instead to a standing stone 
shown on the' ordnance map about half a mile further" south. 
Moreover, though Chalmers gives the description attributed to 
him, he quotes it (with acknowledgment) from a much older 
one, which I am now about to quote also. 
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A letter from the Reverend Dr. James Garden, Professor of 
Theology in the King’s College of Aberdeen, to — Aubrey, 
Esquire, which contained, amongst other things, a description of 
the two circles last referred to, was read before the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, on the 4th December, 1766, 1 and from 
it I have made the following extracts : — 

“ Honoured Sir, 

“ Yours dated at Loudon, April 9tli, 1692, came to my hands 
about ten days after. 2 .... 

“ What the Lord Tester and Sir Robert Murray told you long 
ago is true, viz., that in the north parts of this kingdom many 
monuments of the nature and fashion described by you are yet 
extant. They consist of tall, big, unpolished stones set upon 
end and placed circularly, not contiguous together but at some 
distances ; the obscurer sort (which are the more numerous) 
have but one circle of stones standing at equal distances ; 
others towards the south or south-east have a larger broad stone 
standing on edge, which tills up the whole space between two of 
those stones that stand on end, and is called by the vulgar the 
altar stone ; a third sort more remarkable than any of the 
former (besides all that I have already mentioned) have another 
circle of smaller stones standing inside the circle of the great 
stones; the area of the three sorts is commonly (not always) 
filled with stones of sundry sizes confusedly cast together in a 
heap. Two of the largest and most remarkable of these 
monuments that ever I saw are yet to be seen at a place called 
Auchincorthie, in the shire of Merris, 5 miles distant from 
Aberdeen, 3 one of which has two circles of stones, whereof the 
exterior circle consists of thirteen great stones ''besides two that 
are fallen and the broad stone toward the south; about 3 yards 
high above ground, and 7 or S paces distant one from another, 
the diameter being 24 large paces ; the interior circle is about 
3 paces distant from the other, and the stones thereof 3 feet 
high above ground. 4 Toward the east from this monument, at 

1 Arclueologia, Yol. 1. page 312. 

2 I am informed by Professor Geddes, of the University of Aberdeen, that 

the Rev. Dr. James Garden iri- Professor of Divinity there from 16bl until he 
was dismissed tor refusing to submit to William III, and that his successor was 
installed in — A. L. L. 

3 “ Merris ” is Meurns or Kincardine. Chalmers, quoting this account in 

“ Caledonia,*’ says that Aeben-corthie the “ field of tap circle* ’ on the 

ordnance map it i« called Auchortnies. and I find there D al-o a piace failed 
Aquhorthies. near Inverury. where a circle still exDf*. or did till very lately. 
Gough, in h;s edition ot Camden’s Britannia 1SU*?, a Do quotes this account, but 
both authors have committed errors in transcribing and a triaging it — A L L. 

4 This is apparently the most soiitne-iy of th** tour cirne> L mentioned, which 
is now nearly destroyed; and this old description is the: pfore very valuable, 
not only as showing what it was like, but also that it like the other? : Dr. 
Garden however understates the diameter, as a comparison of Jus own figures 
shows. — A. L L. 
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26 paces distance, there is a big stone, fast in the ground and 
level with it, in which there is a cavity, partly natural and 
partly artificial, that will contain, as I guess, no less than a 
Scotch gallon of water, and may be supposed to have served for 
washing the priests, sacrifices, and other things esteemed sacred 
among the heathen. The other monument, which is full as 
large if not larger than that which I have already described, 
and distant from it about a bowshot of ground, consists of 
three circles having the same common centre ; the stones of the 
greatest circle are about 3 yards, and those of the two lesser 
circles 3 feet, high above the ground, the innermost circle 3 
paces diameter, and the stones standing close together. One of 
the stones of the largest circle on the east side of the monument 
hath upon the top of it (which is but narrow and longer one 
way than the other) a hollowness, about 3 inches deep, in the 
bottom whereof is cut out a trough, 1 inch deep and 2 inches 
broad (with another short one crossing it) that runs along the 
whole length of the cavity and down by the side of the stone a 
good way, so that whatsoever liquid is poured into the cavity 
upon the top of the stone doth presently run down the side of 
it by this trough, and it would seem that upon this stone they 
poured forth their hbmnian or liquid sacrifices; there is also 
another stone in the same circle and upon the same side of the 
monument (standing nearest to the broad stone that stands on 
edge and looks toward the south) which hath a cavity on the 
upper end of it, it is considerably lower on one side and will 
contain about one English pint, at the first sight it seemed to 
me to have been made for burning a lamp, but. when I con- 
sidered that it was vh din, I found it could not be for that use, 
afterwards observing it more narrowly I perceived that it was 
cut after the fashion of the cavity in the other stone already de- 
scribed, albeit not so clearly and distinctly, and that there is a 
natural fissure in the stone by which all the liquor poured into 
the cavity runs out of it down by the side of the stone to the 
ground. 1 

The general tradition throughout this kingdom concerning 
these kind of monuments is that they were places of worship and 
sacrifice in heathen times, few of them have particular names. 
In this part of the country they are commonly called standing 

1 The rest *tone to the broad stone i* usually one of tlie highest in the circle, 
and according to the Rev. Dr. would have been three yard- hisrli. in which case 
he would hardly have seen the cavity at the top. This description in every 
other respect agrees with the second circle from the south, where the highest 
stone now remaining i- ?ix feet high, so that an err->r has evidently been com- 
nuttt-d either in his original letter or in copying it. The srone next to the altar 
stone on the east has now been removed, but its fellow is about five feet hi ff h — 
A. L. L. 
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Annex, and in the Highlands of Scotland, where the Irish tougun 
is spoken, they call them rmr, which signifies a throne, an 
oracle, or a place of address, as I am informed by a judicious 
person here, who understands that language, and was lately in 
those parts where, lie says, they have such a superstitious 
veneration for these monuments that they will not meddle with 
any of their stones or apply them to another use ; and being 
lately at Auchiucorthie, I was told that a poor man who lives 
there having taken a stone away from one of the neighbouring 
monuments above described and put it into his hearth was, by Ins 
own relation, troubled with a deal of noise and din about Ins 
house in the night time until he carried back the stone unto the 
place where he found it. 1 

“ Some of them are called chapels .... others are called 
temples .... and those two whereof I have given you a par- 
ticular description are called hy the people that live near by 
‘ Law Stones,’ for what reason I know not, and ‘Temple Stones.' 2 
They have a tradition that the pagan priests of old dwelt in 
that place, Auchiucorthie, and there are yet to be seen at a little 
distance from one of the monum-nt? standing there the founda- 
tions of an old house which is said to have been their Teind 
Earn : they report likewise that the priests caused earth to he 
brought from other adjacent places upon people's hacks to 
Auchincorthie for making the soil thereof deeper, which is given 
for the reason why this parcel of land, though surrounded with 
heath and moss on all sides is hotter and more fertile than 
other places thereabouts. 3 All these names (except the iir-tj 
confirm the general tradition concerning these monuments, that 
they were places of worship, and «ome of them, as that of the 
‘ temple ’ and ' temple stones,’ declare that they have not been 
erected by Christians, or for their u-e, which their -tract are al-o 

doth sufficiently demonstrate besides Old Aberdeen, 

lath June, 1502." 

1 It is much to be wished that all destroyers of rude stone monuments and 
especially those of Avebury, had been plagu* d in the like or *ome w-ji.-e in. inner, 
rnd, it the "Welsh bards wlio are eon un*; to London tin- year have hid handed 
cown to them any particularly awful Druidic form or cur-e. warranted to wear 
in the next world as well as in this I would sugge-t that they diouid imme- 
diately put it in force against all cireD-de*t r«>yer> pa~t. pre-cut <>r tun ire. This 
suuerst it ion would, however, have assisted to prevent the removal of Air Mar- 
lagan's imaginary ma-ses of masonry, and therefore diminishes the very slight 
possibility of their ever having existed. — A. L. L 

2 The editor of Art lutolo jia note* ro tin* : — “From harrow* and heaps of 
stones being intended for sepulchres they are calle 1 Lows in v affords hire (and 
he might have added Derbyshire j and Lawes m I. eland/' lAntnp Lorn.. 1st LJ., 
p. 2 r 0). 

3 Tins tradition. which seems rather absurd at first sight, may have arisen friu 
the custom which we know To have prevailed ot bringing earth and stones from 
r* distance to form special parts of tumuh and circles. — A.L.L. 

r 4 E 2 
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Tliis date and these last sentences are of the very greatest 
importance for this reason : — Mr. John Stuart and other writers 
of what I may call the anti-Druidie school have advanced the 
propositions that “ the theory which ascribes to stone circles the 
purpose of temples or courts is modern and unsupported by 
facts.” . . . . “ In the seventeenth century a theory was pro- 
posed by two English writers, John Aubrey and William 
Stukelev, which ascribed the great circles of Stonehenge and 
Avebury to the Druids as their temples, and since their day all 
stone circles have been called Druidical circles.” 1 These pro- 
positions must, however, be now and for ever abandoned in 
view of the proof contained in this letter, printed in Arelueo- 
logia 120 years ago, but written nearly 200 years ago to Aubrey 
himself, who was the earlier of the two writers (for Stukeley 
lived not in the seventeenth but in the eighteenth century), that 
at that time the “ general tradition ” concerning the Scotch 
circles was that they were “ places of worship and sacrifice in 
heathen times.” 

It is true Dr. Garden uses the word priest instead of Druid, 
and says that he finds no mention of Druids, but he himself 
evidently looks upon the priests in question as Druids, and -we 
know from other sources that the Druids were the priests of the 
Celts and would tolerate uo rivals. 

In former papers on stone circles I have insisted very strongly 
on the presence of a special reference to the north-east, and have 
drawn various conclusions therefrom, but, as regards the two 
comparatively perfect circles I have described (although in the 
Dyce circle there is an indication of a north-easterly reference) 
the main direction is north and south, and not north-east and 
south-west; if this were the only difference between these 
circles and those of southern Britain it might fairly be said that 
what I had previously pointed out about the north-east was a 
mere collection of accidental coincidences, but there is another 
most palpable difference which, when brought to notice, cannot 
fail to strike the most casual observer ; the oblong stone, flanked 
by two upright stones, which is the principal feature in these 
circles appears, so far as I have yet been able to discover, 
nowhere except in the Aberdeen district, where on the other 
hand it is almost universal. It is true that, though I visited six 
sites, I only found two circles sufficiently well preserved to draw 
any conclusions from, but I am foi tunately not entirely dependent 
on my own observation. The Lev. James Peter, Incumbent of 
Old Deer, read a paper on the subject before the Anthropological 

1 Transactions of International Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology, 186S, and 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland, Vol. 2 . 
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Section of the British Association at Aberdeen, at which I was 
present ; the substance of this paper is published with plans and 
illustrations in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, 1884—5, and I exhibit tracings from those plans and 
illustrations, showing this arrangement of one oblong and two 
upright stones in three circles, and from the illustrations to Col. 
Forbes Leslie’s “ Early Puces of Scotland,” show ing the same 
arrangement in three other circles and from Mr. Maclagan’s 
book before quoted showing it in four other circles which, added 
to the two I have myself described to you, make twelve circles 
in which I can prove pictoriallv that the oblong stone with its 
two supporters occurs, though, as a matter of fact, it has been 
much more general. Mr. Peter stated that in fifteen circles he 
was acquainted with, the "altar,” as this oblong stone is popularly 
called, was at the south, and that in two circles it faced north- 
east; at the .Stricken circle the ‘‘altar” is at the north instead 
of the south, and at Sinhinny it appears to be at the west ; at 
the “ White Cow Wood ” circle there is no “ altar.” 1 nit the largest 
stones are at the south and a dolmen occupies the north-east 
corner of the circle. It is, however, clear that the “ altar” and 
its supporters were prominent in most of the circles of the 
Aberdeen district, but I cannot find, either from friends of whom 
I have enquired, or from books which I have consulted, that they 
occur anywhere else; even in what I may call the Inverness 
district, not fifty miles distant, but divided front the Aberdeen 
district in places by mountains more than four thousand feet 
high, it seems that, though there are concentric circles, there are 
no ‘‘ altars.’’ 1 

The circle in England which, as I think, most resembles those 
near Aberdeen and Inverness is that at Gunnerkeld in West- 
moreland, described by me in the “Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute” (November, 1885, Yol. XT, page 167), and 
pronounced by Mr. Dymoml and myself to be in all probability 
a tomb rather than a temple, but it has nothing like an “ altar ” 
stone. Certain structures known as “ Giant's Graves ” in the 
north of Ireland, and described by Dr. Sinclair Holden in 
“Anthropologia,” had some points of resemblance in principle, but 
still more of difference in form : they consisted of a long covered 
burial chamber running from north-east to south-west with a 
separate covered niche, open to the air and facing outwards at 
the south-west end of it, which might have been a sort of altar 
place ; these were surrounded by an oblong wall of stones form- 
ing a promenade round the chamber, like that between the outer 

1 See for example Mr. Fraser’s*' 4 Pe=criprive "Notes ori Stone Circles of Strath - 
nairn and neighbourhood of Inverness/’ in Proceedings uf Suciety of Antiquaries, 
Scotland, 12tli May, lbSA. 
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and inner circles in Scotland, and Dr. Sinclair Holden remarks 
that the covered niche never occurs without this surrounding 
wall of stone ; notwithstanding the difference in shape, therefore, I 
am inclined to regard the Aberdeen circles as having more affinity 
to the ‘‘Giant's Graves” than to the English circles to which it has 
always been sought to ally them. Considering the relative position 
of this part of Scotland it might have been thought that the 
Aberdeen circles and “ altars ” had been constructed under a 
Norwegian influence, but I cannot find that any such arrange- 
ment of stones exists in any part of Scandinavia ; it may he that 
this peculiar form of circle was developed hv some tribe or 
tribes cut off from the rest of the world by the sea, the mountains, 
and hostile populations ; certain it is that different countries have 
their specialities in rude stone monuments as in other things, 
and that the use of unhewn stones is no proof of the intercourse 
or common origin of the users unless they be used in some more 
markedly similar manner than a mere placing of them in circles. 
In the oblong “ altar ” stone, flanked by two upright stones we 
have a very obvious difference, which, combined with the absence 
of any such marked reference to the north-east as exists in the 
circles of southern Britain, might almost lead us to suppose that 
the circles of the two countries were constructed by a different 
set of people, and perhaps for a different purpose, but I am not 
aware that this has been previously pointed out, most writers 
seeming rather to dwell upon the points of resemblance between 
the circles of all countries. From their great number and close 
contiguity, and from remains found in them , 1 it might seem more 
likely in the case of the Aberdeen circles than in that of most 
English circles that their primary object was sepulchral, but the 
traditions already mentioned and the avenue between the inner 
and outer circles are suggestive of periodical processional or 
other rites culminating in some special observance before the so- 
called “altar” stones. Mr. John Stuart and Mr. Fergusson, 
though differing as to their date and origin, both maintain the 
Scotch circles to have been purely sepulchral, ignoring the 
common and, as I have shown, long-standing traditions concern- 
ing them, and, having established this to their own satisfaction, 
and finding in southern Britain other circles, with differences of 
construction of which they take no notice, the}- conclude that 

‘ See list in c * Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” edited by John Stuart, Esq., 
for the Spalding Club. With special regard to the number and continuity how- 
ever Colonel Forbes Leslie says "several stone circles, close together. eien inter- 
acting each other, ami lately erected to the same object of worship — viz., to 
Vital- — may any day be seen in secluded rocky places near towns and villages of 
the Dekhan in India. Near Poonah they are extremely common.” — "Early 
Kaees of Scotland,” page 214. 
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those circles also must be purely sepulchral, Mr. Stuart, in 
particular, saying that unless some other difference than that of 
size can be shown to exist he must decline to admit any difference 
of purpose. I have now shown two other differences to exist 
between the circles near Aberdeen and those of England and 
Wales, namely, the oblong “altar” stone at the south, present in 
the Aberdeen district but absent in England and Wales, and the 
north-easterly references, indicative of sun-worship, and some- 
times of mountain and phallic worship, which are prominent in 
England and Wales, but only subsidiary in the Aberdeen district. 

Explanation of Plate III. 

Two plans and ten sketches of “ Altar Stones,” showing the 
arrangement of an oblong stone with two supporters peculiar 
to the Aberdeen district, copied from illustrations to Mr. 
Maclagan’s “ Hill Forts, Stone Circles, tie., of Ancient Scot- 
land;” to Colonel Forbes Leslie’s “ Early Faces of Scotland;” 
to Lev. J. Peters’ paper in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland; and from original sketches by the 
author. 

Discussion. 

Dr. John Evans complimented Mr. Lewis on the care he had 
bestowed in examining and describing these Scottish monuments. 
There were, he thought, two points especially worthy of notice. 
One, the presence of stones of a kind that must have been 
brought from a distance, and that were used for the so-called 
'• altar stones.” Analogies in this respect might be found among 
southern stone circles. The second point was the extent of the 
destruction oi’ these stone circles within comparatively recent 
times. He suggested that the attention of General Pitt Rivers, as 
the Inspector of Ancient Monuments, should be called to these 
Aberdeenshire circles. As an illustration of the employment of 
concentric circles in places of worship, he mentioned the church 
of San Stefano at Rome, which is of early date, and the arrange- 
ment of which in three concentric circles may have been suggested 
by some far earlier monument. He regarded the question as to 
whether the Scottish priests referred to bvthe author were Druids 
or not, as involving many difficulties which could not he summarily 
discussed. 

Miss Bucklvsd inquired whether Mr. Lewis had found any cup- 
markings or basin-like hollows in the stones he had examined, 
especially on the so-called "" altar stones.” Referring to the position 
of the circles as regards the cardinal point-. Miss Buckland called 
Mr. Lewis's attention to the ab-tract of Mr. Peter's papier read at 
the Aberdeen meeting of the British Association, in which, accord- 
ing to the author, there would seem to he a special arrangement of 
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the “altar stone’’ on the south meridian in fourteen cases out of 
seventeen, whilst in the three exceptions it faces north-east, and of 
one circle Mr. Peter proved by measurements that the table stone 
of the dolmen standing in the centre was so placed as to face the 
point of the horizon in which the sun rises on Midsummer dav. 

Dr. Garsox remarked in reference to the observations that Mr. 
Lewis had made regarding the stones comprising the circles in 
Aberdeenshire not being obtained apparently from the neighbour- 
hood of the circle, that the stones composing the circle of Stennis, in 
the Orkney Islands, appear to have been brought from a quarry 
situated in the hills between Quoylooand Marwick, about eight miles 
or more distant. In that quarry there are several stones lying on 
their sides corresponding closely in size and form to those of the 
circle. There is no quarry near the circle known from which they 
could be taken. The question naturally arises how the erectors of 
these ancient circles, with probably only rude mechanical appliances 
at their disposal, managed to transport these large stones, which 
frequently measure from 18 to 20 feet long, by 3 to 4 feet broad, 
and 9 inches to a foot thick, so great a distance over rough hilly 
ground to their present resting place. 

Mr. Bouyerie-Pusey remarked that he was much surprised that 
the author of the paper seemed to countenance the idea that stone 
circles had something to do with the Druids. We had long and 
detailed notices of the Druids and of their customs in ancient 
authors with no mention of stone circles, too characteristic a 
feature surely to be omitted, and he believed that the notices of 
Druidism found in the old literature of Ireland were equally silent 
on this point. It was his opinion that if stone circles were temples 
at all they must have been the temples of some pre-historic period. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, after stating that it was by such investiga- 
tions as those of Mr. Lewis that certain data would be obtained for 
the determination of the epoch and purposes of the monuments, 
observed that it was assumed the stones in a circle must he 
stationed equally. He thought it well worthy of consideration 
whether intervals were not to be found as in pre-historic and 
existing arrangements throughout the world. In the plans before 
them the numbers were twelve, thirteen, sixteen and twenty, 
numbers commonly found. Isow in a circle of twelve it might 
happen that it was divided three, four and five, or six and six, or 
seven and five. It was possible that tbe stones of the Giant’s 
Grave were to be taken not as thirteen, but as twenty-six, or twice 
thirteen. He should like to see some facts that Celts or Druids 
had anvthing to do with tbe stone monuments otherwise than 
making burials in them. Aberdeenshire had traces of Iberian 
occnpation. 

Mr. Lewis said in reply to Miss Bnekland that he had not 
noticed any cup-markings or hollows in any of the stones, but it 
was possible some might have escaped his observation ; he thought, 
however, the cavities described so minutely by Dr. Garden were 
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very likely natural weatherings. Referring to Dr. Hyde Clarke’s 
suggestion he had, he said, at different times considered the number 
and arrangement of stones in circles, but had never been able to 
formulate any rule, or come to any satisfactory conclusion. He 
thought it not unlikely that the erection of stone monuments was 
begun by a pre-Celtic race, but the evidence of the objects found 
in them showed that they had been used and he believed con- 
structed down to if not beyond the commencement of the Roman 
occupation. It was perhaps, surprising that the traditions men- 
tioned by Dr. Garden, and similar though fainter traditions in other 
places, should have survived, as they must have done, for more 
than a thousand years : but to suppose that they had been handed 
down as traditions from a pre-Celtic period, say three thousand 
years ago, was surely too much to ask anyone to believe. There 
was no doubt a want of direct evidence as to the use of stone 
monuments by tbe Druids, but that proved nothing, and he 
thought that such evidence as they had showed that the stone 
monuments were used by the Celts with the approval of their 
Druidic priesthood. The question of the transport of large stones 
had been dealt with by him in a paper on the " Devil’s Arrows ” 
published in the Journal of the Institute in November, 1878. He 
was much indebted to Dr. Evans for the reference to the church of 
Sau Stefano at Rome. 


On Paleolithic Implements from the Drift Gravels of the 
Singrauli Basin, South Mirzapore. 

By J. Cockburn, Esq. 

During Christmas week, 1883, I was partially rewarded for a 
long and tedious journey in a country without water and with- 
out roads, by discovering a locality where palaeolithic implements 
abounded. So numerous were they that I collected in three 
days live hundred implements, besides a vast collection of rude 
flakes and spalls amounting in all to twelve sack loads. 

The implements themselves are undistiuguishable from those 
found by Messrs. Foote and King in the laterite of the North 
Ai'cot district in Madras; those by Mr. Hacket in the Xarbadda 
gravels ; those of .Mr. W. T. Blanford from Hyderabad ; and 
those of Mr. Ball from Orissa. They, however, differ in being 
composed of a great variety of rocks, while all those hitherto 
found were either quartzite or vein quartz. 

The majority of the implements in the Hinoutee locality were 
found on undulating ground, covered with shingle, over a frontage 
of a mile and a half along the south bank of the Balliah Nadi. 
The width of the exposed surface of Takhirs along this frontage 
varies from a quarter to half a mile, and between the villages of 
Hinoutee and Amaharee. 
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the “altar stone” on the south meridian in fourteen cases out of 
seventeen, whilst in the three exceptions it faces north-east, and of 
one circle Mr. Peter proved by measurements that the table stone 
of the dolmen standing in the centre was so placed as to face the 
point of the horizon in which the sun rises on Midsummer dav. 

Dr. Gae SOX remarked in reference to the observations that Mr. 
Lewis had made regarding the stones comprising the circles in 
Aberdeenshire not being obtained apparently from the neighbour- 
hood of the circle, that the stones composing the circle of Stennis, in 
the Orkney Islands, appear to have been brought from a quarry 
situated in the hills between Quoyloo and Marwick, about eight miles 
or more distant. In that quarry there are several stones lying on 
their sides corresponding closely in size and form to those of the 
circle. There is no quarry near the circle known from which they 
could be taken. The question naturally arises how the erectors of 
these ancient circles, with probably only rude mechanical appliances 
at their disposal, managed to transport these large stones, which 
frequently measure from 18 to '20 feet long, by 3 to 4 feet broad, 
and 9 inches to a foot thick, so great a distance over rough hilly 
ground to their present resting place. 

Mr. Bocverie-Pusey remarked that he was much surprised that 
the author of the paper seemed to countenance the idea that stone 
circles had something to do with the Druids. We had long and 
detailed notices of the Druids and of their customs in ancient 
authors with no mention of stone circles, too characteristic a 
feature surely to be omitted, and he believed that the notices of 
Druidism found in the old literature of Ireland were equally silent 
on this point. It was his opinion that if stone circles were temples 
at all they must have been the temples of some pre-historic period. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, after stating that it was by such investiga- 
tions as those of Mr. Lewis that certain data would be obtained for 
the determination of the epoch and purposes of the monuments, 
observed that it was assumed the stones in a circle must be 
stationed equally. He thought it well worthy of consideration 
whether intervals w^ere not to be found as in pre-historic and 
existing arrangements throughout the world. In the plans before 
them the numbers were twelve, thirteen, sixteen and twenty, 
numbers commonly found. iXow in a circle of twelve it might 
happen that it was divided three, four and five, or six and six, or 
seven and five. It was pos-ible that the stones of the Giant’s 
Grave were to be taken not as thirteen, but as twenty-six, or twice 
thirteen. He should like to see some facts that Celts or Druids 
had anvthing to do with the stone monuments otherwise than 
making burials in them. Aberdeenshire had traces of Iberian 
occupation. 

Mr. Lewis said in reply to Miss Bnckland that he had not 
noticed any cup-markings or hollows in any of the stones, but it 
was possib ] e some might have escaped his observation : he thought, 
however, the cavities described so minutely by Dr. Garden were 
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very likely natural weatherings. Referring to Dr. Hyde Clarke’s 
suggestion he had, he said, at different times considered the number 
and arrangement of stones in circles, but had never been able to 
formulate any rule, or come to any satisfactory conclusion. He 
thought it not unlikely that the erection of stone monuments was 
begun by a pre-Celtic race, but the evidence of the objects found 
in them showed that they had been used and he believed con- 
structed down to if not beyond the commencement of the Roman 
occupation. It was perhaps, surprising that the traditions men- 
tioned by Dr. Garden, and similar though fainter tiaditions in other 
places, should have survived, as they must have done, for more 
than a thousand years : but to suppose that they had been banded 
down as traditions from a pre-Celtic period, say three thousand 
years ago, was surely too much to ask anyone to believe. There 
was no doubt a want of direct evidence as to the use of stone 
monuments by the Druids, but that proved nothing, and he 
thought that such evidence as they had showed that the stone 
monuments were used by the Celts with the approval of their 
Druidic priesthoed. The question of the transport of large stones 
had been dealt with by hint in a paper on the " Devil's Arrows” 
published in the Journal of the Institute in November, lb7K He 
was much indebted to Dr. Evans for the reference to the church of 
San Stefano at Rome. 


Oil Palaeolithic Implements from the Drift Gravels of the 
Singkauli Basin, South Mirzapoke. 

By J. Cockburn, Esq. 

During Christmas M-eek, 1 S G -**> , I was partially rewarded for a 
long and tedious journey in a country without water and with- 
out roads, by discovering a locality where pakeolithie implements 
abounded. So numerous were they that I collected in three 
days live hundred implements, besides a vast collection of rude 
flakes and spalls amounting in all to twelve sack loads. 

The implements themselves are undistinguishable from those 
found by Messrs. Foote and King in the lateiite of the North 
Arcot district in Madras: those by Mr. Haeket in the Narbadda 
gravels ; those of Mr. TV. T. Blanford from Hyderabad ; and 
those of Mr. Ball from Orissa. They, however, differ in being 
composed of a great variety of rocks, while all those hitherto 
found were either quartzite or vein quartz. 

The majority of the implements in the Hinoutee locality were 
found on undulating ground, coveted with shingle, over a frontage 
of a mile and a half along the south bank of the Balliah Nadi. 
The width of the exposed surface of Takhirs along this frontage 
varies from a quarter to half a mile, and between the villages of 
Hinoutee and Amaharee. 
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as it is with carbonate of lime, is not easily broken up with the 
rude tools at the command of the villagers. Whatever the cause 
I have only found two rude and doubtful fragments which bore 
evidences of human workmanship brought up in this way. They 
have since become mixed with the rest of the collection. 

The first axe-head picked up was, strange to say, one of the 
most perfect found : a rapid search was rewarded by the discovery 
of a pile of specimens weighing over a hundred pounds, and as I 
was only accompanied by a single attendant I was obliged to 
make a selection of these, and leave the remainder behind. 
The next day I pitched my tent on the spot and began my 
inquiries. 

From the large number of implements, and from various other 
considerations, I concluded that the spot where they were found 
had been the seat of a manufactory and that the implements 
had not been drift-borne from over extensive areas. Thus, the 
whole of the gravel stratum is not equally prolific of implements; 
indeed they are rare elsewhere. The spalls (i.e., chips) struck in 
the manufacture of these implements, and the huge primary 
flakes from which they were manufactured are found here ; and I 
consider that the bulk of my specimens (say Do per cent.) are 
unfinished implements. 

The implements show signs of rolling, and weathering, and 
occasionally bear deposits of carbonate of lime. They are very 
unequally worn, some having the edges sharp, others being much 
worn and rounded. When broken across on purpose, they show 
that the material has altered in colour to the depth of a tenth of 
an inch and often more. The amount of wear and weathering 
on the celts is the same as that exhibited by fragments of similar 
rocks in the shingle. 

X o trace of fossil animal remains was found in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The celts were found in sit?', both in exposed sections of the 
gravel and in sinking pits, where the superincumbent alluvium 
is from two to three feet thick. 

The amount of concretionary deposit on celts naturally 
weathered out is less than on those won by digging. 

All the rocks which occur in the Talchir boulder bed are 
represented in the collection. 

Xo polished implements occurred mingled with the roughly 
chipped; nor any implements formed of feldspathic rocks, or of 
jade. Stone hammers occur in the proportion of about 3 per 
cent. Flakes are found, but thev are very coarse, and possibly 
doubtful. 

About 12 feet of alluvium occurs at various points, but on 
carefully examining it no implements were found. There are 
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no indications of celts or rude flakes in the Talchir boulder bed 
itself. In two or three cases there are chips on the broad ends 
of the lanceolate specimens which seem to have been caused by 
use, but as a rule the broad end is unfinished and often bears a 
piece of the crust of the original pebble. The pointed end, on 
the contrary, is nearly always finished. 

It will now be necessary to give a description of the composi- 
tion and nature of the gravel. 

The gravel stratum varies from two and a-half feet in thickness 
to one foot in parts. This in the Hinoutee locality is composed 
of boulders, pebbles, subangular fragments, cubical fragments, 
masses of limestone, &e. The boulders vary from IS inches in 
diameter to tiny pebbles an inch in diameter. The whole is 
loosely cemented into a mass by carbonate of lime. In places, 
as opposite Amaharee, the cementing matrix is exceedingly hard 
and difficult to dig into. Here the superincumbent alluvium is 
from twelve to fourteen feet thick, and the gravel stratum pro- 
jects some ten feet into the river’s bed in a bold promontory, 
having so far resisted the erosion of the river, and offering an 
exceptionally fine field for observation. The gravel here, 
as elsewhere, rests directly upon the Talchir boulder bed, 
the lower strata of the gravel actually touching it. The 
rocks which occur in the gravel are almost identical with those 
in the Talchir boulder bed, and I find I have noted them as 
parti-coloured jaspers, jasper-conglomerate boulders, pink gneiss, 
hornblendic gneiss, porphyritie gneiss, tourmaline granite, lumps 
of epidote and epidotic granite, pegmatite, vein quaitz, quart- 
zites of all colours, cherts, and even graphitic schist. 

I cannot identify the quartzite with any existing upper Vend- 
hian 1 quartzite beds with which I am acquainted in the country 
between Urgoorh Ghat and Burdhee. The first implement 
found in situ was a hundred yards lower down than the project- 
ing bed. Here a magnificent section of the drift gravel is 
exposed for the distance of a quarter of a mile along the east 
bank, covered with alluvium from 10 to 14 feet thick. 

The specimen, an unfinished liache, lay with a portion of the 
worked point projecting, firmly cemented in the hard mass. 
Its position was slightly below the middle of the mass, and it 
required to be chiseled out with a cold chisel and hammer. It 
is uniformly covered with a fine deposit of carbonate of lime, 
except on the projecting portion. 

The following section will give some idea of the relations of 
the gravel bed, Talchir, and superincumbent alluvium. The 

1 The lower Yendhians seem everywhere to give way and disappear with far 
greater rapidity than the upper Vendinans. This is very noticeable in the 
Banda district. 
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no indications of celts or rude flakes in the Talchir boulder bed 
itself. In two or three cases there are chips on the broad ends 
of the lanceolate specimens which seem to have been caused by 
use, but as a rule the broad end is unfinished and often bears a 
piece of the crust of the original pebble. The pointed end, on 
the contrary, is nearly always finished. 

It will now be necessary to give a description of the composi- 
tion and nature of the gravel. 

The gravel stratum varies from two and a-half feet in thickness 
to one foot in parts. This in the Hinoutee locality is composed 
of boulders, pebbles, subangular fragments, cubical fragments, 
masses of limestone, &c. The boulders vary from 18 inches in 
diameter to tiny pebbles an inch in diameter. The whole is 
looselv cemented into a mass by carbonate of lime. In places, 
as opposite Amaharee, the cementing matrix is exceedingly hard 
and difficult to dig into. Here the superincumbent alluvium is 
from twelve to fourteen feet thick, and the gravel stratum pro- 
jects some ten feet into the river's bed in a bold promontory, 
having so far resisted the erosion of the river, and offering an 
exceptionally fine field for observation. The gravel here, 
as elsewhere, rests directly upon the Talchir boulder bed, 
the lower strata of the gravel actually touching it. The 
rocks which occur in the gravel are almost identical with those 
in the Talchir boulder bed, and I find I have noted them as 
parti-coloured jaspers, jasper-conglomerate boulders, pink gneiss, 
hornblendic gneiss, porphyritic gneiss, tourmaline granite, lumps 
of epidote and epidotic granite, pegmatite, vein quartz, quart- 
zites of all colours, cherts, and even graphitic schist. 

I cannot identify the quartzite with any existing upper Yend- 
liian 1 quartzite beds with which I am acquainted in the country 
between Urgoorh Ghat and Burdhee. The first implement 
found in situ was a hundred yards lower down than the project- 
ing bed. Here a magnificent section of the drift gravel is 
exposed for the distance of a quarter of a mile along the east 
bank, covered with alluvium from 10 to 14 feet thick. 

The specimen, an unfinished hache, lay with a portion of the 
worked point projecting, firmly cemented in the hard mass. 
Its position was slightly below the middle of the mas-, and it 
required to be chiseled out with a cold chisel and hammer. It 
is uniformly covered with a fine deposit of carbonate of lime, 
except on the projecting portion. 

The following section will give some idea of the relations of 
the gravel bed, Talchir, and superincumbent alluvium. The 

1 The lower Yendhians seem everywhere to give way and disappear with far 
greater rapidity than the tipper Yendhians. This is very noticeable in the 
Banda district. 
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Talcliir beds are of very uneven thickness, and the dip rolling. 
For those who are not acquainted with Indian geology the 
following brief sketch of tills characteristic formation is 
appended. 


i-"' 







SECTION* ON* EIGHT B VN’K OF THE BAT HAH N'ADI, OPPOSITE HIN'OPTEE. 

A. Alluvium. B. Gravel, containing ilie implements. C. Talcliir boulder- 
beds. 1). Red sandstone. E. Green sandstone. 


The Talchirs form the base of the Gondwana series and rest 
on metamorphic gneissie rocks : their thickness has been 
estimated at from five to 900 feet, as a rule, and hi the area 
described, notably, “ they form thin, irregular beds, filling up 
hollows in the metamorphic rocks which latter are often 
exposed through the Talchirs by denudation ” (Griesbac-h, 
Mem. Geolog. Surv. Ind.,Tol. xiv, p. 14, “Bamkola and Tatapani 
Coalfield”). The porphyritic gneiss of Pipra is the rock most 
commonly thus exposed. 

The Talcliir rocks consist of silty greenish or blackish shales, 
splitting into angular pieces (being jointed in three directions), 
or of tolerably compact green and red feldspathic sandstones, 
occasionally slightly gritty. The terms mudstones and needle 
shales admirably describe the appearance of the former. The 
boulder bed is usually green or black silty shale. In this 
indurated matrix occur pebbles and boulders of all sizes from 
an oval pebble one quarter of an inch in length to blocks 15 
feet in diameter. 

The Talcliir boulder bed is now generally admitted to be of 
glacial origin, and is attributed to the close of the paheozoic 
epoch. It need hardly he said that no single fragment which 
bore the slightest resemblance to even the rudest implement 
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has yet been found in the boukler bed, though I have searched 
it in vain for many miles. 

The Talchir boulder bed has been supposed to be of the same 
age as a very similar formation at the base of the coal-bearing 
rocks in South Africa. These rocks are described by Air. Goocli 
in his paper on the stone age of South Africa (“ Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” 1881, page 1671, as ‘‘tine highly laminated shale with 
boulders included.” It would appear from his geological 
diagram, that the quaternary alluvium and gravels which have 
yielded paleolithic implements in such abundance cap this 
boulder formation at more than one point, but I have not 
clearly ma.de this out from the letterpress, and may be mis- 
taken. As noted by Air. Worthington Smith in the discussion 
that followed the reading of Air. Gooch’s paper, the paleolithic 
specimens of celts very closely resemble those from Madras, and 
I inav add, the Singrauli gravels. 

This brings me to Messrs. Foote and King’s discovery of im- 
plements in the laterite of the North Arcot District. Madras. 

Mr. Foote’s discovery was made in 1865. and the results 
published in the “ Madras Journal of Literature and Science,’’ 
for October, 1866. 

Most of his specimens were found in broken-up shingle, the 
debris of a laterite conglomerate composed of quartzite pebbles; 
but some appear to have been found embedded in solid 
laterite itself ; this appears, likewise, to have contained pebbles. 

The laterite conglomerate either rested on metamorphic 
gneissic rocks, or on rocks which belong to the Upper Gondwana 
svstem, the Sri Permatur shales. These shales are of possibly 
similar age to the Talchir sandstones, and the thickness, 
composition, and deposit of the laterite gravel is very similar to 
the Singrauli gravel, substituting lime as the cementing matrix 
in the place of laterite. 

No laterite is found near Hinoutee, but it caps the Pats of 
Sirgoojah 80 miles south, and even occurs north of the Sone 
River, near Sookerit. 21 miles south of C'hunar. on the Ganges. 

I personally compared mv specimens with such of Air. Foote’s 
as were exhibited in the Calcutta Exhibition of 18,84, and the 
specimens are so very similar, that it would hardlv be possible 
to separate them were they mixed together. Every type 
figured by him is represented in the collection made. 

He supposes that the laterite conglomerates and sands were 
deposited at the bottom of a shallow sea studded with moun- 
tainous islands, between which flowed strong and rapid currents, 
and that the implements were either dropped by accident from 
rafts or boats, or accumulated by the upsetting of these craft. 

He divides his implements into three classes : — 
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Class I. Implements with one blunt or truncated end ; II. 
Implements with a cutting edge all round ; III. Flakes. 

Mr. William King, in an appendix to the above paper, was of 
opinion that certain of the sites were the seats of manufacture, 
and with this opinion I agree. 

It still remains to account for the extensive spread of the 
gravel bed described by me over so large an area, and for the 
fact that many of the celts show traces of grinding and rounding 
of edges. It must, however, be remembered that the alluvium 
is very thin and that it is quite possible that if the existing 
brooks and streams flowed over the bare Talchir rocks and were 
proportionally larger, enormous quantities of shingle would 
rapidly form, from the weathering cait of the Talchir pebbles. It 
is easy to understand how some of the implements would be 
submitted to greater rolling and grinding than others. The 
variation in this respect, as will seen from the specimens, is very 
considerable. 

The arguments in favour of the site, Hinoutee, having been the 
seat of a manufactory are so strong as to outweigh any other 
consideration. The arguments in favour of the site having been 
a manufactory are : — 

1st. The presence of the raw material which is identical with 
that of which the pakeoliths are made. 

2nd. The presence of recognizable stone hammers in the 
proportion of 3 per cent. 

3rd. The presence of spalls, chips, and flakes. 

4th. The fact that specimens in all stages of manufacture 
occur, and that the great majority are obviously unfinished 
products. 

Keolitliic manufactories quite as extensive have been observed 
by me near Kalnegar, Kalyanpur, &c., and are strewn with chert 
and agate splinters, used-up stone hammers and broken and 
unfinished implements. 

My conclusion is that the implements lie where they were 
made, subsequent to their manufacture ; and that some 20 feet of 
alluvium thinly scattered with pebbles from one to two inches 
diameter was deposited over them by aqueous causes, including 
possible glacial action. 


Discrssiox. 

Mr. C. H. Read observed that the implements found by Mr. 
Cockburn in Mirzapore formed a very interesting series, although 
he did not think there was among them any new Indian tvpe. 
They strongly resemble, as the author observed, those found' by 
Mr. Foote, and appear to be made of the same kind of stone. The 
great similarity that exists between the implements of the Drift 
gravels, whether in India or Europe, is a very curious point, and 
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one that does not seem capable of any satisfactory explanation 
One of these implements in Mr. Cockburn’s series might very well 
have been found in Suffolk, except that the material is not flint; 
in shape and colour it absolutely corresponds. Looking at the 
forms alone, and making some allowance for the difference of 
fracture between flint and other stones, nearly all the shapes seen 
here are found in the Drift of Europe. The discoidal implement 
with an edge all round might, perhaps, be called an exception, for, 
though this form, does occur in England, it is of rarer occurrence. 

Mr. J. Allen-Buowx remarked on the importance of such a 
collection as the author bad brought before the Institute. As 
Mr. Read has observed, most of tbe implements are of well-known 
palffiolithie forms, which have been found not only in tbe oldest river 
drift deposits of England. France, and Southern Europe, generally, 
but also in South Africa, in the Nile Valley. Asia Minor, and India, 
as well as in the Trenton gravels of North America, which are said 
to be of glacial origin. Tbe quartzite implements, from the laterite 
deposits of Madras, closely resemble those in this collection from 
South Mirzapore, and like the former, it is extremely difficult to 
determine the age of the specimens. These implements appear to 
have been found mostly on the surface of the drift gravels and not 
in those deposits: under such circumstances we have no evidence of 
the fauna which existed at the time they were f ibricated, and are. 
therefore, without one of the most trustworthy tests of antiquity. 

Though form alone cannot afford evidence as to age which can 
safely be relied upon, the persistent occurrence of certain definite 
forms of roughly-hewn pointed implements and chopping tools 
(examples of which are in this collection), not only in the oldest 
river drift, but also in tbe most ancient deposits of bone caves 
with extinct quaternary mammalia is remarkable — such a similarity 
of form, however, may be explained by the assumption, that early 
man formed Ills implements naturally on tbe simplest models. 

Some of these instruments are worn as if from Use. There is no 
appearance of abrasion from contact with other stones in a stream, 
but the angles of fracture, and surfaces of some of them seem to be 
slightly altered, probably by rain which contains a small amount 
of carbonic acid, and which may have acted also as a solvent. 

With regard to these objects being found near the surface, or 
upon the gravel deposits, Mr. Allen-Brown could well believe from 
the evidence which had been presented to him in the Thames 
Valley Drift, that old land surfaces afterwards covered by gravel 
and alluvium, mav subsequently be exposed by denudation, and 
that, as a consequence, paleolithic implements may be found on 
tbe present «ui face of the land: though roughly chipped into 
shape, lie regarded the specimens exhibited an finished implements, 
and it is probable that the spot at which they were found, was 
inhabited for a long period: there is not enough evidence, the 
speaker thought, of its having been a manufactory of such objects 
from the di«coverv, with them, of a few flakes. 
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The following Notes were read by the Assistant Secretary : — 

Notes on Stone Implements f rom Perak. 

By Abraham Hale, Esq. 

In “ Nature ’’ of October 29tli, 1885, I first drew attention to 
two stone axes which I had procured at Kinta, Perak. I have 
since been able to increase niv collection by several other 
specimens, all procured from Malays. Most of them having 
been preserved in the houses of natives of this district for 
several generations, have been passed down from father to son 
as heirlooms of no inconsiderable value. At the present time 
the purpose which they serve is that of whetstones on which to 
sharpen razors for which they are admirably suited, being for 
the most part made from what appears to be a very close and 
fine grained stone, almost like greenstone. 

Nearly all the specimens are apparently axes or tomahawks 
of different descriptions. Of these weapons or implements 
almost every type associated with the neolithic era seems to be 
here represented except those which have been bored to admit 
the haft or otherwise sculptured for the same purpose : of these, 
however, I have heard tidings here, and hope soon to procure 
specimens. With cne exception which was found by a Sakai 
about three feet deep in made earth, which lie was sluicing off to 
procure tin sand, I can give no history of the finding of any of 
these specimens, bevond the imperfectly recollected statement of 
the Malays, on which no very great dependence can he placed — 
every one of them being heirlooms. 

I have questioned Malays concerning Sakaies and also Sakaies 
themselves concerning the matter : neither the one nor the other 
have ever heard of such a thing as these articles ever having had 
any other use beyond that of whetstones or lucky things to" have 
about the house. Probably much light would he thrown on the 
matter if one or two of the numerous limestone-caves of this 
district could be scientifically explored. This task I hope to 
accomplish before very long myself. For mv part I think it 
more than probable that the Sakaies of early times, say five 
hundred years ago, befure intercourse with Malay trader’s was 
established to any extent, were the manufacturers. These 
specimens are now in the Perak Museum at Thaiping. 


Disct#>iox. 


Mr. Read pointed out the great interest of stone implements from 
a new or comparath eiy unknown locality, and althomrb there were 
no absolutely new types among the drawings exhibited bv Mr. 
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Hale, jet it was of importance to put on record the fact, that in the 
small State from which these specimens came, the type is the same 
as that of the neighbouring islands. 

It is by no means surprising- to find that there is some difficulty 
in inducing the native possessors of these ancient implements to 
part with them. Almost over the whole world these relies of the 
former inhabitants are regarded by the uncultivated classes as of 
some supernatural value, either as medicine, or from the idea that 
carrying them about the person will avert disaster or death. Even 
among the ancient Greeks, at the time when art was at its best, 
flint arrow points are found set in jewellery of the most perfect 
style and workmanship, and they can only have been so used in 
the belief that they carried with them some mysterious power. Dr. 
J. Anderson, in his excellent account of the expedition to Bhamo, 
mentions a similar belief among the Slums. Indeed, in our own 
country, and at the present day. instances are known of people of 
education entertaining the same superstitious beliet in the virtues 
of stone implements. 


March 22xd, 1337. 

Francis Galtox, Esq., F.R.S., PreC/h at, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors — 


For. THE Lidkary. 

From the Right Hon. the Secreiary of Sr ate for tiie Colonies. — 
Despatch from the Acting Administrator of Gambia. 

Statistics of the Colony of X ew Zealand for the year 1 3 ~ "< . 

From the Director of the United States Geolookal Scrvey. — 
Bulletin. Xos. 31-33. 

From the Author. — History of the Sarsens. By Professor T. 
Rupert Jones, F.R..3. 

Syllabus of Twelve Lectures on the History of the British 

Empire. By Rev. Alfred Caldecott. M.A. 

Ethnoirraphische Mittheiluugen aus \ enezuela. By Hr. A. 

Ernst. 

• Per la priori ta di nna sua determinazionc- di re^ti timani della 

caverna della Palnm-ia stali prim.i attribuiti ad un macucus 
Di Ettore Regalia. 

From the Ro\al ArcuaolooIlal InsHIITe. — A rchoeologica 1 Journal, 
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Prom the Association. — Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archaeological Association of Ireland, No. 67. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 251. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1790-91. 

— — Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, No. 124. 

. Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 

Liverpool. Yol. xxxix, xl. 

— — Bulletin de la Societe de Borda, Dax. 1887. Part I. 

From the Editor.— Nature. Nos. 906-907. 

Science. Nos. 213-214. 

Photographic Times. No. 285. 

Watford’s Antiquarian, No. 63. 


Sir Allen Young, Sir L. McClintock, Mr. Seton-Karr and 
Ur. John Rae exhibited a large number of ethnological objects 
principally front Arctic America. 


The Secretary read the following paper : — 

The Migrations of the Eskimo Indicated by their Progress in 
Completing the Kayak Implements. 

By Dr. H. Rink . 1 (Communicated by De. Robert Brown). 

In a paper which I had the honour to present to the Institute 
last year, I tried to demonstrate how the dialects of the Es kim o 
tribes point to the interior of Alaska as the probable home and 
indicate the route by which they have spread over the coast 
regions from the Aleutian Islands to Labrador and Greenland. 

The next question will be, how du the other peculiarities 
of tile tribes agree with this conclusion ? Notwithstanding 
the extreme simplicity and poverty of their mode of life, differ- 
ences can be traced in their state of culture, caused partly by 
progress or new inventions, partly by certain habits being 
permitted to fall into decadence during their migrations. The 
problem is facilitated here by the fact that the Eskimo nation 
has been less exposed to that mixture and contact with other 
Dices which elsewhere renders the question more complicated. 
The changes have here more exclusively been dependent on 
natural influences, to which they were subjected in their new 

1 Besides the printed sources of information used in the preparation of the 
present article. I have been favoured by obtaining special communications from 
John Murdoch. A. Jakobsen, Aurel and Arthur Krause, relating to the West, 
Franz Boas regarding the Middle regions, and Or. Holm concerning the extreme 
East of the Eskimo territory. 
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homes. For this reason the farther we go hack towards their 
supposed mother country, the more of their original habits we 
must expect to find still preserved. 

I shall try to apply the investigation here indicated to the 
chief Eskimo invention, the hvjah, or skin canoe, and to the 
implements which belong to it. In Greenland the latter are 
known to consist of (1) The water-tight clothes which when 
in due connection with the kayak it.-elf, entirely covers its 
occupant excepting his face. (2) The double-bladed paddle. (•'>) 
For ordinary use: the large harpoon connected by a line with 
the bladder, intended for retarding and weakening the seal in 
its course through the water. (4) The lance used to give it the < onp 
de grace or mortal wounds, (b) For small seals: the "bladder- 
arrow,” or small harpoon, with a bladder fixed to its shaft, (b) 
The “ bird-arrow.” or javelin, with long subsidiary hooks of bone 
on the middle of the shaft to strike the bird should the hunter 
have missed the mark with the primary point. 

Beginning with the inland Eskimo of Alaska we find that 
he is still carrying on his fishery in the rivers by means of the 
birch-bark canoe just like Ids Indian neighbours, but in settling 
at the river mouth he lias exchanged the lurch bark for skin, at 
the same time protecting his small skill’ against the waves of the 
sea by a deck. This of course may he simply the origin of the 
kayak ; we find it subsequently improved with regard to its form 
and dimensions, but otherwise it remains the .same. 

The implements mentioned above appear gradually, as, after 
having left southern Alaska, we proceed towards the north and 
east. The first of them, the kayak dress, has been the latest to 
acquire perfection. At first the dress appears to be intended 
as much for protection against rain as against the sea. As far 
as I know they do not pass beyond this stage even in Labrador, 
and in Greenland not before they enable the kayaker to be 
quite independent of the dangers of capsizing or being wholly 
covered by heavy sea. Then, as for propelling the kayak, in 
southern Alaska, perhaps with exception of the Aleutians this 
is performed merely by the one-bladecl paddle of the Indian 
canoe. The first p ropier double-bladed kayak paddles are met 
with north of the Yukon Iiiver, but even there the one-Lladed 
paddle is still used ou occasions, almost as frequently as the 
former, and as far as we are able to judge from models, 
this custom is still maintained at the Ander-ou Fiver. At 
Point Barrow the one-bladed paddle always serves for common, 
the other only for particular use. 

Then passing to the weapon-, the how and arrow of the 
Inlanders are even said to have been carried on the kayak in 
southern Alaska. While this, however, remains doubtful, it is 
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still a characteristic fact, that some at least of the javelins there 
are furnished with birds’ feathers like the arrows for the land 
chase. But- in the main it must have been already early 
observed, that a seal, even when hit by a harpoon will be able 
to escape more easily than a terrestrial animal, namely, by diving. 
To prevent this, a small inflated bladder was attached to the end 
of the harpoon, and in this way the “bladder-arrow” of the 
Greenlanders was invented. Only for sea-fowls this was found 
unnecessary, whereas the javelin for capturing them was 
fashioned as mentioned above. 

The “ bladder-arrow ” is certainly met with on Kadjak Island. 
But by-and-by we see how it has been found necessary to 
enlarge the bladder, and of course at the same time the missile, 
by offering too much surface to the air, grew more and more unfit 
for being thrown to a suitable distance. In fact, specimens from 
Alaska are still seen of such a shape as would astonish a Green- 
lander. This inconvenience then gave rise to the invention of 
the large harpoon and the bladder to be separately thrown out, 
only connected with the harpoon by means of the long hunting 
line. This contrivance is unknown on Kadjak Island ; passing 
to the north, loose bladders as a kayak implement are said to be 
met with for the first time just beyond the Peninsula of Aliaska, 
but only as a rarity, and even on Point Barrow the large loose 
bladder, like the double-bladed paddle, is only employed in 
exceptional cases, whereas the “ bladder-arrow ” suffices for ordi- 
nary use. I do not know where the more general use of the 
large harpoon and bladder begins ; but in Greenland, in accord- 
ance with ancient custom, a bov is not considered a seal-catcher 
before he has captured his first seal in this way. 

Now there is still one invention to be mentioned as indispen- 
sable in completing the large harpoon. This improvement also 
makes its appearance gradually from south to north, almost side 
by side with the loose bladder. Experience must early have 
shown the usefulness of fastening the point of the javelin on its 
shaft in such a manner, that after having hit the game it will be 
detached from the end of the shaft, and only remain fastened to 
it hanging by a strap. In Southern Alaska we see this tried in 
different ways, but further to the north, along Behring Strait, it 
is more perfectly performed. The use of the large harpoon 
especially required that the point should get wholly rid of the 
shaft, and the latter he allowed to remain floating separately ; 
while the seal runs off with the line and the bladder. For 
this purpose the foremost pxrrt of the shaft is made with a joint, 
which enables it to be bent, whereupon the point and line will 
directly fall off. The movements of the seal in its struggle will 
occasion this. The same flexibility is given to the lance, 
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whereas, on the small harpoon, or “bladder-arrow,” the point has 
been destined to remain fixed immovably to the shaft. 

Finally, we have to consider that side by side with the im- 
provements of the implements the kayak itself is rendered more 
suitable for its purpose bv the necessary adjustment of its form 
and size. A peculiar construction, and especially a certain 
degree of narrowness of the kayak, was still required in order to 
enable the kayaker to rise to the surface again by means of his 
paddle, in case he was capsized. This art, which in Greenland 
also has been considered one of the indispensable accomplish- 
ments of a seal hunter, is. as far as I have been able to 
discover, only exceptional lv known in other Eskimo countries. 
Moreover, it may be added as a curiosity in the history of the 
development of the kayak implements, that the extieme east 
of Greenland can still boast of one or two small improvements 
unknown on the west coast of the same country. 

Discussion. 

Dr. John Raf. on being asked to address the meeting said, that 
anything either spoken or written by Dr. Rink, regarding 1 the 
Eskimo, must demand the greatest respect and attention of every- 
one. Especially is this the case as regards the natives of Greenland, 
of whom Dr. Rink knows, from personal knowledge, more than 
any other man living, having made himself as fur as possible, 
master of the subject. 

As regards the Eskimo from Hudson's Bav. westward to 
Behring Strait, Dr. Rink’s evidence is not of equally great value, 
depending as it does on the report of others, and not on his own 
observation. Dr. Rae entirely agrees with Dr. Rink's remarks on 
certain advantages of the Greenlanders’ kayak, and the expert- 
ness of the kayaker himself, over those of the natives further 
west, where the kayak is much broader in the after part, there- 
fore less liable to capsize, and could not be “righted” by the 
kayaker as the man of Greenland does when capsized. He had 
seen kayaks capsize both at the McKenzie River and in Hudson's 
Bay, and but tor the presence of others the men would have been 
drowned. Along all the Arctic coast from McKenzie River to 
Hudson's Bay the double paddle is used, so also is the waterproof 
sealskin coat, tied round the wrists, the face, and round the rim 
at opening where the man sits. 

The various parts of the kayak as mentioned by Dr. Rink, with 
the exception of one weapon, were well illustrated by a model 
of a Greenland one shown by Dr. Rae. 

Dr. Rink said he had tried to demonstrate that the interior 
of Alaska was the probable home of the Eskimo tribe, and his 
original boat the birch hark canoe, which he still uses on the 
rivers of Alaska, “just like his Indian neitrlibours.” L)r. Rae. with 
much diffidence ventured to dider entirely trom this view, and his 
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opinions are on record in the journals of the Ethnolnp-ical Society 
and Anthropological Institute; his belief being that the old home 
of the Eskimo tribe was the north-eastern portion of Asia, and 
that in their emigration to America they came from the west and 
crossed the sea, probably at Behring Strait. 

Dr. Rae further thought that the original boat of the Eskimo was 
made of skin, and that when they went inland by the great rivers 
of Alaska and made a new home there, they, being an adaptive and 
clever people, naturally took to building and using bark canoes, as 
being more readily and easily made, and cheaper, as sealskins could 
not be obtained, except with difficulty. Dr. Rae considered that, 
under the circumstances, a change from skin kayak to bark 
canoe was no sign of degenerating, but rather shewed intelligence 
and ingenuity. 

Mr. H. W. Sftov-Ka rr observed that the model which Dr. Rae 
exhibited was the true kayak having only one hatch. The two 
models which the speaker exhibited were of three hatch hidarkies, 
as this kind of canoe is named in Central Southern Alaska. The 
sealskin canoe is not known further south than the Copper River. 
From this point west to the Aleutian Islands these hidarkies are 
one, two, and three hatch, rarely one hatch. Two and three hatch 
hidarkies were formerly confined exclusively to the Aleutian 
Islands. North of Bristol Bay only one hatch hidarkies are used. 
This is the kayak proper. Mr. Seton-Karr exhibited an Eskimo 
gut coat which he always wore himself, but he explained that he 
could not put it on as it was necessary always to wet these coats 
or kamleyyas in order to soften them first. He understood that 
this word was from a Siberian word, kamla'ia meaning deer-skin 
coat.” Wearing these coats in a bidarky or kayak, and having 
them firmly lashed to the rim of the hole, one can pass through 
rough water and even breaking surf in safety. Bows and arrows 
are certainly carried upon the canoe in Prince William Sound and 
Cook’s Inlet. He exhibited some of the bows and arrows used for 
sea-otter hunting. The barb is fixed lightly in the end of the arrow 
and remains fixed in the sea otter while the shaft becomes detached, 
and the gut string unwinds. The shaft then floats at right ancles 
to the cord, and. acting as a drag, soon exhausts the animal. The 
arrow is winged with eagle’s feathers, and the fore part of the 
shaft is white bone from a whale’s jaw. 

Mr. Petrol! (who was a census agent for enumerating some of 
the Indian tribes in South Alaska in 1878-1880. and who was 
sitting near Mr. Seton-Karr at supper when the Alaska Company’s 
agent was shot at with slugs from outside the house and killed bv 
his side by a Russian Indian) considers that the Eskimo reached 
the coast from the interior. 

Sir Erasmus Ommaxxey, remarked that in his arctic voyages he 
had visited the settlements in Greenland, Okkuk in Labrador ; on 
his search after Franklin's expedition be communicated with the 
small tribe located on the coast at the extreme north of Baffin’s 
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Bay and tlie entrance of Smith's Sound, lat. /8° N.. from whom lie 
brought to England he believed the only Eskimo ever brought to 
this country, the tribe in question being isolated entirely from the 
habitable world, even from the Eskimo in southern Greenland, 
from whom they were separated by hundreds of miles of glacier. 
This singular tribe were first discovered by Captain John Ross in 
1818; until then they believed themselves to be the sole possessors 
of the earth ; on beholding Ross's ship they were amazed and 
terrified with fright, wondering with awe what the apparition of 
the ship would entail upon them. 

It was at Cape York that the speaker fell in with these people, 
and induced one of them to join the ship, with a view to make him 
useful in his search for Franklin: the youth was about eighteen 
years old ; he came aboard with three companions. ( hi being taken 
into the engine room the furnaces astonished them. !mt when the 
engine was started they bolted on deck with fright. Being anxious 
to proceed, as he had a wish to bid farewell to his friends, lie wont 
on to the IT olsten holme Sound where he ascertained that II M.S. 
“Yorth Star” had wintered there. The Eskimo was named 
Erasmus York: he conducted the speaker to the winter quarters of 
his tribe, which consisted of several huts built with stones into a 
dome shape. Several dead natives were found in their huts lyingin 
their clothing of sealskin, and there was a place of sepulture tor the 
dead. A spear was removed from a grave by one of the officers, 
which called forth tears and entreaties from the natives, as they 
hold a superstition that the spear is required after death for hunting 
in another world. 

As regards the origin of these people, this native gave evidence 
of Asiatic descent: in form and features he was of Mongolian lype, 
the eyes being placed in an angular line as in the Chinese, wide 
apart, high cheek bones, fiattish nose, sallow complexion, straight 
black hair, wide across the forehead, about five feet four inches 
in height. From the traces of their settlements along the south 
shores of the Parry Islands, it must he concluded that these 
people had in former times gradually migrated from Behring’s 
Straits. 

It is remarkable that the habits, dress, and implements corres- 
pond with these of the Eskimo on the continent. Labrador, and 
South Greenland. 

He passed the winter with the party after Sir Erasmus Omman- 
ney had discovered the first traces ever found of Franklin s ships ; 
the party was frozen up for eleven months, and during that time 
he became accustomed to our habits and learnt to read and write. 
On the speaker's return to England he was sent to the Missionary 
College of St. Augustine’s College. Canterbury, fur three years; 
the mind did not expand beyond the rudiments of the three R's. 
He was docile, amiable, taciturn, had naturally good manners, and 
was devoid of excitement. He showed a ta-te for drawing; and 
delineated a good map of the country and coa~t of his native land. 
The animals on which these people subsisted were seals, walrus, 
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deer, and birds. They did not possess the kayak, or canoe, in use 
by the other Eskimo. 

Sir LEOrOLP McCltvtock desired to express his admiration of 
the genius and the enthusiastic perseverance of the author of the 
paper. Dr. Rink, through whose labours our knowledge of the 
habits and traditions of the Greenland Eskimo has been so greatly 
increased. 

He exhibited to the meeting some interesting woodcuts, being 
the work of these people in Greenland, illustrating their mode of 
life, their traditions, including their conflicts with the Scandinavians 
and their weapons. Dr. Rink, who had fostered these efforts at 
producing woodcuts, very justly appealed to them as evidence of 
the capacity of the Greenlanders for improvement and elevation. 

Sir Leopold also exhibited a toy sledge, from the Eskimo 
living under the 7Sth parallel — and therefore nearer to the Xorth 
Pole than any other people. It was composed, like their large 
sledges, of pieces of drift wood, bones, and walrus ivory, ingeniously 
bound together with strings of seal skin. He remarked that here 
in the north-west corner of Greenland, the further migration of 
the Eskimo was cheeked by impassible limits of ice and snow, 
and in this desperately severe climate, their privations were so 
great that their lives were spent in a constant struggle for sub- 
sistence; they were unable to supply themselves with kayaks, or 
bows and arrows. They were but few in number and they were 
decreasing yearly. In reply to the President he said he saw no 
greater difference between this remote tribe and other Eskimo 
further south along the shores of Baffin’s Bay than was due to the 
greater severity of their climate and the greater privations they 
were subjected to. 

Miss BrcKT.ANT' requested some of the Arctic explorers to inform 
her whether bows made of bone were used by the Eskimo, as 
there were two iii the Batli Museum among relics brought over 
by Ross or Parry, which she understood had been taken from 
Eskimo graves, and as one was broken, she wished to know whether 
it is the custoin of these people to break weapons and other imple- 
ments buried with the dead as is done by some races either with 
the idea of sending the spirit of the implement to join the spirit 
of the man, or with the more utilitarian idea of preventing its 
being abstracted and used by the living. 


Professor Flower read extracts from two letters addressed to 
him by Mr. form Trotter, dated from s.s. “Liibeck,” between 
Samoa and Sydney, December 19tli and 22nd, 1886. 
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Notes on the Natives of the Polynesian Islands. 

By C’outts Tkottek, Esq. 

RECOLLECTING the interest you have taken in the natives of these 
islands, and the study you have gi\en to them, I cannot resist 
giving you one or two general impreS'ion> that struck me, not 
that they can lie of the smallest value. 1 need hardly say how 
often I wished for your presence while puzzling over the 
different types of face that one sees. One cunou- thing is the 
way they ail resolve themselves into a few group', within each 
of which all the individuals are so clo'cly alike, that it is all 
but impossible to distinguish them. <n that you are constantly 
reduced to the alternative either of cutting your acquaintance 
or of saluting a stranger, and in these sociable regions the latter 
plan is much the less likely to give offence. This appearance 
of running into groups may be merely the way ones eye 
behaves among new surroundings, but I think the small 
numbers and isolation of the people, their tiibal systems, and 
some of their customs, e.y., the piactiee, for political or social 
reasons, of keeping up certain large circles of connection or 
c-ousinship, may have something to do with it. Then, besides 
the varieties in each island, you have the effects of intercourse 
between the groups. In the east of Fiji the Tongans have 
more than half swamped the Fijians, and one traces Fijian 
blood in Tonga, and also even in Samoa. In fact one of the 
characteristic Samoan types — a broad, rounded, good humoured 
face, with eyes slightly smaller than average, and in the women 
always ready to dimple into smiles— always ~eemed to me to 
have something Fijian in it, though after all, this is perhaps 
only an element common to the tlnve groups, fur this pleasant 
rounded female face, which at last you begin to think quite 
pretty. Inis a sort of counterpart, with n ihrkmice, in Tonga, 
where perhaps it is rather prettier. Another different, and 
equally characteristic, type of Samoan man ha' peculiarly clean 
straight cut eyes and brows, giving a rather c-old. hard, th^finipie 
expression. By the way, are all these people nii-sorrhine ? My 
eyes may have deceived me, or become used to the type, but I 
should say many of the faces one sees have the lower pait uf the 
nose no wider than a European. 

Of course you meet plenty of men and women without either 
fine figures or handsome faces, but a large proportion have tine 
figures and carry themselves well, and there i' a smaller but 
relatively considerable number of men perfectly magnificent in 
size and proportion from head to foot, never falling away below 
the knee like some of the otherwise line Indian races, and many 
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of the young women have perfect busts and figures that seem to 
tread on air. 

The women carry themselves even better than the men, 
who often slouch a little, and it is remarkable that the old 
women do not become hags, but the figure remains perfectly 
slim and upright, and very elegant. The way they are trained 
to walk has something to do with this, the shoulders square, and 
the head thrown back, the arms at every step (this especially in 
Tonga) swung well behind them. But in Tonga the beauty of 
the human figure is seen no more, for the ex-reverend Premier, 
w’hether for moral or financial reasons I leave you to judge, has 
decreed and strictly enforces a heavy fine on every man who is 
seen, even inside his fence, without a shirt, and on any woman 
not muffled in a pinafore. The rule does not anyhow tend to 
cleanliness, and it also makes it less easy than formerly to com- 
pare the colour of Samoans and Tongans. To my eye there is 
distinctly a shade more of yellow in the former, a slight excess 
of copper, in short, in the Samoan bronze. The upper class is 
by no means fairer than the lower (probably the two are much 
mixed), anyhow I saw conspicuous examples of the contrary. 
The Tongan royal family, for instance, the Tubo, is exceptionally 
dark, as is the family of Thakombau in Fiji (I forget in which 
of the Polynesian groups they have a saying to the effect 
that the chief is dark and the common man fair). 

Of Fiji I saw very little beyond parts of Yiti Levu, but 
there too, mingling with the usual broad-faced, claik brown 
type, I constantly detected another, with an elliptical-shaped 
face, high and narrow forehead, projecting brows, skin rather 
black than brown, altogether a more negroid look, but this type 
again, or modifications of it, is not confined to the Kai-si 
(common people). By the way— language apart — wherever we 
may be pleased to class the typical Fijian, he is to the 
ordinary observer distinctly much nearer to the Samoan and 
Tongan than he is to the Solomon or Xew Hebrides man, 
and he is a far finer looking fellow than these Melanesians. 
I have not seen many Xew Hebrides people, but I have seen 
numbers of the Solomons, and was much struck by their 
diminutive size ; very small heads, but clean, lithe, active little 
fellows. But as regards the Fijian you cannot help feeling 
that however “ interesting,"’ he has not the mental capacity of 
either Tongan or Samoan, though (as has been noticed before), 
his artistic powers seem greater or more developed. But what 
struck me as especially curious was the occurrence both in 
Samoa and Tonga, but especially in the latter, of very marked 
“ Mongolian ” or Japanese features. I recall particularly a 
granddaughter of the King of Tonga, with a small slight figure. 
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dark, but sallow, small features, distinctly oblique eyes, and long, 
black hair, drawn up off the forehead into a top knot, who 
might have walked off a Japanese fan or plate. I suppose these 
are only the result of accidental importation \ In the Tokelaus 
(Ellice group) many of whom one meets as imported labour, the 
Mongoloid look is also very strong. Several of their women I 
saw, if appropriately dressed, would he imdistiiiguishable from 
North American squaws. 

1 regret — among many regrets — that I could not go to 
Eotumah. The llotumah boys, whom one constantly meets as 
sailors, are the handsomest Pacific islanders I have seen ; hut in 
an island of this size, which has been frequented by whalers for 
generations past, there must be a large infusion of European 
blood, a circumstance which, I take it, modifies the type in 
many of the groups to a greater extent than is commonly allowed 
for. I am ashamed at having gone on gosMpping to this length, 
and will say nothing about the charming manners and refined 
nature of the people — for everyone has noticed this. Such a 
contrast in real innate politeness to the Arabs for instance, 
who are supposed to be a polite people, and their houses so 
infinitely cleaner and pleasanter. Perhaps after all, their cricket 
and their music are the most wonderful things about them, 
showing their extraordinary powers of adaptation — you see these 
men, naked from the waist upwards, and bare legged, standing 
up to swift bowling, fielding splendidly, \\ icket keeping, going 
“ oyer,” just like so many born Britishers : and the way they have 
taken up European music, when well taught, as by Mr. Moulton 
in Tonga, is equally remarkable, especially when one remembers 
liow essentially different it is from their own. I enjoyed their 
own proper music, and it grow? strongly on you. There is a 
great deal of melody, the most perfect and iiitiicate time, and 
distinct harmony, but there is something essentially diifeieiit 
from our music, and often I heard songs which I do not think 
could be rendered by our system of notation. 

Once mole excuse the length to which I have run on. I wish 
I could have sent you anything of real value, but to have done 
this would require, besides the previous training and technical 
knowledge which I do not possess, a far longer residence in the 
islands, and a knowledge of the language. 

I have heard two or three times of stone implements being 
dug up at considerable depths in the Fiji Elands, and in one 
case the implements were quarried out of a reef, which argues 
long habitation. I enclose a sketch of a Celt, dug up some two 
feet deep in the llewa River, and another of a curious sort of 
gouge. 1 believe these last have been found elsewhere, but I 
have not heard of them in Fiji. The material of the gouge 
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appeared to be a fine grained basalt. Dr. Macgregor, to whom 
they belong, showed me a large and very thick, heavy celt, also 
of basalt, and much worn, which was found at nine or ten feet 
depth in alluvium. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Lech'ui.? nx Axiiirojulouv. 

A course of three lectures on 11 Heredity and Nurture ’’ will, with 
the permission of the Lord' of the Committee of Council on 
Education, be given at the South Kensington Museum, on behalf 
of the Anthropological Institute, by Mr. Francis (.fulton, F.R.S , 
President of the Institute. 

The Lectures will take place on Saturday afternoons. November 
12. IP, and 2d, at 4.30 pm.: — Lecture 1. November 12th. 
Observed diversity in the bodily and mental characteristics of 
individuals. Anthropometric tests, and records of life-histories. 
Lecture 2. November 19th. Limits to the inheritance of ancestral 
peculiarities, and to the hereditary trausmi"iuu of disease. 
Individual variation. Lecture 3. November 2tith. Influences of 
various kinds of nurture, training, and occupation on the average 
vigour, longevity, and disposition, of large classes of persons. 
Recapitulation and suggestions. 

Demonstration- of anthropometric methods will be given at the 
close vf each lecture, so far as time permit'. 

Students m T raining. National Scholars, and ron-i-tere-i Students 
of the Department of Science and Art will he admitted free. The 
Public will be admitted on payment of a reg.strarion fee of Is. fur 
the course. 


Bf.ni'iT Association Mrirrix-;. 

The fifty-seventh Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement or Science will be held at Manche-tor under the 
Presidency of Sir Henry Ru=coe. M P . LL.D.. D.P.L . F.R.S , 
commeueimr on Wednesday, Aniru-t cist. Section H. devoted to 
Anthropology, will be presided over by the Rev Pruft s<nr A H. 
Sayoe. M A. Paper.' to he read at this rao tine should sent as 
early as possible, with Abstracts, to the office? ot the Association 
22. Albemarle-'tivet. or to Mr. G. W. Blox.tm. Reo, .rd-rot Section 
H. at the rooms of the Anthropological Institute 3. Hatiuver-sijuiirc 
W. It is proposed to form a lim-eum of objects ot anthropological 
interest to be open duriusr the week of mettimr. Pm-s-ms desir ms 
of contributing to this museum should yive due notice to the 
Recorder. 
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Anthropological Miscellanea. 

Archeological Meeting. 

The Annual Meeting of the Royal Archaeological Institute of 
Great Britain will be held at Salisbury, uuder the Presidency 
of Lieutenant-General Pitt-Rivers, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., com- 
mencing on Tuesday, August 2nd, when the President will deliver 
the inaugural address. 

The Romano-British villages, described by General Pitt-Rivers 
at the last meeting of the Anthropological Institute will be 
visited on August 9th. 

At the conclusion of the Salisbury meeting a party will proceed 
to Brittany for the purpose of studying the prehistoric monuments 
and other objects of archseological interest. It is proposed to visit 
Cherbourg, Contances, Mt. St. Michel, Rennes, Vannes, Carnac, 
Quimper, &c. 


Chinese Superstition. 

“ On rapporte d'apres des temoignages serieux que les pirates 
chinois qui ont assassine recemment M. Haitce, membre de la 
mission de delimitation du Tonkin, a Monkay, ont mange son cceur 
et son foie et bu son fiel delaye dans de l’eau-de-vie de riz. Ils 
croyaient faire parser ainsi le courage du jeune Francais dans leur 
corps. Ce fait indique une superstition que l’on retrouve dans 
presque toutes les religions.” — From the 11 Materiaux pour l’histoirc 
naturelle et primitive de l’homme,” July, 1887, p. 300. 
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Ah;il 26th, 1S87. 

Fraxcis Galtox, Esq., E.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The election of G. B. Howes, Esq.. F.L.S., F Z.S., Assistant 
Professor of Biology at the Xurmal School of Science, South 
Kensington, was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 

Foe the Library. 

Ii-om the Rev. G. Brown. — A Comparison of the Dialects of East 
and West Polym sian. Malay, Malagasy, and Australian. By 
the Rev. Georye Pratt. 

From the United .States Geological Survey. — Geological History 
of Lake Lahontan. By Israel Cook Russell. 

From the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. — Annual Report for 

1886 . 

From the ScOillsH Geographical Socieiy. — The Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine. Vol. iii, Xos. 1-4. 

From the Decische Gi si.i.i.'criAi i if r AxTHRoreLOoiK. Lthnoi.ooie. 
UNO UkoEsCHIi HTE. — Correspondenz-Blatt. lb«7. Xos. 2, 3. 

VuL. XVII. 
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List of Presents. 


From the Berlin Gesellrchaft fur Axthropologie, Ethnologie, 
uno Urgeschichte. — Zeitsehrift fitr Ethnologie. 1886. Heft ‘2. 

From the Author. — A Few Additional Notes Concerning Indian 
Games. By Andrew McFarland Uavis. 

— — - L’Anthropologie et la Science Politique. By M. G. de Laponge. 

La Race Humaine de Neanderthal on de Canstadt en Belgique, 

By Julien Fraipont and Maximin Lohest. 

Studi sul Darwinismo. By Francesco de Sarlo. 

• I Sogni. Saegio psicologico. By F. de Sarlo. 

— — ■ Das Grabfeld von Elisried und die Beziehungen der Ethno- 
logie zu den Resultaten der Anthropologic. By J. Kollmann. 

■ Un Caballito Peruviano. By Dr. Paolo Riccardi. 

Circonferenza Toracica e Statnra stndiate a seeonda de l’eta 

e del sesso in una serie di Bolognesi. By Dr. Paolo Riccardi. 

Intorno a la Oseillazioni giornaliere de la Statura ne l’uomo 

sano. By Dr. Paolo Riccardi. 

Studio sopra una serie di crani di Fuegini. By P. Mante- 

gazza and E. Regalia. 

Antropolugia dell’ Italia nell’evo antico e nel moderno. By 

Giustiniano Xicolucei. 

From the Bataviaasch Gexootschap van Kcxstex ex Wetex- 
schappex. — N otulen. Deel xxiv. Afl. 4. 

Catalogus der Archeologische Yerzameling. 

From the Kuxixklijke Akademik tax Wetexschappex, Amsterdam. 
— Jaarbock. 1885. 

Yerslagen en Mededeelingen. Afdeeling Xatuurkunde. Derde 

Reeks. — Deel ii. 

From the Akademija UiiiEJrrxosri w Krakowie. — Zbidr wiadu- 
mosci do Antropologii Krajowej. Tom. x. 

Rozprawy i Sprawozdania z Posiedzen, Tom. xiii, xiy. 

- — — Pamietnik. Tom. xii. 

From the Magyar Tudomaxtos Akad£mia.— A lmanacli 1886. 

Xyelvtudomanyi ertekezesek. xii, 6-12 ; xiii, 1, 2, 5. 

— Xyelvtudomanyi Kozlemenyek, xix, 2. 3. 

— Xyelvemlektar, xiii. 

Torteiiettndqmanyi Ertekezesek. xii, 3, 5-10; xiii, 1, 3. 

Tarsadalmi Ertekezesek. vii, 10 ; viii, 1. 6. 

Danko Jozsef. A franezia konvvdisz. 

Fejerpataky Laszlo. A kiralyi cancellaria az Arpadok 

koraban. 

Dr. \V lassies Gyula. A biinkiserlet es bevegzett, biineselek- 

meny. 

— — Ungarisehe Revue. 1885, 8-10 ; 1886, 1-10. 

Bulletin, iv, v. 

Naturwissensehaftliche Berichte. iii. 

From the Imperial Uxivep.sitt, Japax. — J ournal of the College of 
Science. Yol. i, parts 1. 2. 

Memoirs of the Literature College. No. 1. 

From the Assojiaithx. — P roceedings of the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion. Yol. x. Xo. 1. 
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Prom the Association. — Journal of the East India Association. 
Vol. xix. No. 4. 

Journal of the Royal Historical and Archaeological Associa- 
tion of Ireland. Fourth series. Nos. 88, 69. 

From the Institute. — Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. 
]N o. 14 1 . 

From the Society. — Journal of the Society of Arrs. Nos. 1792- 
1796. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 232. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1887. 

No. 4. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 1885- 

86 . 

Bulletins de la Societe d'Anthropologie de Paris. 1886. 

Fas. 4. 

Bulletin de 1'Academie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Peters- 

bourg. T. xxxi, No. 4. 

— — Bulletin de la Societe Imperiale des Naturalistes de Moscou. 
1886, No. 4 ; 1887, Nos. 1, 2. 

Bulletin de la Societe Neuchateloise de Geographic. Tom. ii. 

Fas. 3. 

Boletim da Sociednde de Geographia de Lisboa. Nos. 7, 8. 

From the Librarian. — Report of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 
1886. 

From the Editor. — Nature. Nos. 908-912. 

Journal of Mental Science. Vol. xxxiii. No. 141. 

American Antiquarian. Vol. ix. No. 2. 

Science. Nos. 213-218. 

Photographic Times. Nos. 286-291. 

Kosmos. Vol. i. No. 2. 

Revue d’Ethnographie. Tom. v. No. 6. 

L'Homme. 1886. No 24; 1887, Nos. 1—4. 

Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tom. iii. Nos. 1, 2. 


Exhibition of Natives of Queensland. 

By Mr. E. A. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunningham exhibited three natives of Northern Queens- 
land, namely a man named “ Billy," a woman “ Jenny,” and a 
boy known as “Little Toby.’’ About live years ago he brought 
them, with much difficulty, from Australia, accompanied by 
several other natives, since dead. They had been scientifically 
examined by the Anthropological Societies of Berlin, Paris, 
Brussels, and Eussia ; and had travelled for public exhibition 
through the chief cities of Australia, the United States. Canada, 
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Discussion. 


and parts of Europe, including Moscow and Constantinople. 
Mr. Cunuinglnun in giving a brief description of their manners 
and customs, called attention to the cicatrices on their bodies, 
which were regarded as ornamental, and resulted from wounds 
made by means of sharp stones or fragments of glass ftom 
broken bottles. In illustration of the method of throwing the 
boomerang, the natives experimented with paper models and 
displayed great skill in throwing these mimic weapons so as to 
ensure a return flight across the room. They gave illustrations 
of a corroborie, sang several native songs, and attempted to 
count a number of objects laid before them. Excellent por- 
traits of the two adults are in the collection of photographs 
presented to the Institute by Prince Poland Bonaparte. 


Discrssiox. 


The Per. W. Wyatt Gill said that he had more than once 
visited the places (Cardwell and Palm Island in Northern Queens- 
land) from which these aboriginal Australians came. He described 
them as being fairly typical specimens of the race, except that they 
were of a much lighter colour — owing to enforced frequent ablu- 
tions — than can be met with in their own country, liespite the 
argumentsof learned men. the speaker held to the conviction, based 
on personal observation, that the aborigines of Australia, and of 
south-western New Guinea tire substantially one race. It is an ascer- 
tained fact that the coast tribes of New G uinea are immigrant ; and 
are now much intermixed through marriage with the true aborigines 
of that interesting island. The similarity of their customs is most 
striking to one who (like himself) had seen a great deal of both 
Australian and South- wes-'crn New Guinea natives. They, too, 
were nomads.— not the coast tribes, but the inland aboriginal natives 
of south-western New Guinea. This view is fully endorsed by the 
speaker’s friend, the Rev. James Chalmers. 

Mr. Wyatt Gill proceeded to say that in a few months he hoped 
again to be in Sydney, and that there were several scientific men 
there who took a deep interest in the proceedings of the Anthro- 
pological Institute. They hoped ere very long that a somewhat 
similar society of their own would be formed. Their nearness to the 
Blands of the Pacific and New Guinea, besides the presence of an 
aboriginal race, are highly favourable circumstances. As manv of 
these aboriginal races are fast dying out. no time is to be lost in 
gathering up all that can possibly be known of their characteristics, 
habits, thoughts, worship, and language. 


The following paper was then read by the author : 
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Stone Spinning Tops from Torres Straits, X i.w Guinea. 
By C. H. Bead, RS.A. 

[with plate it ] 

The subject of my paper this evening mar perhaps lie thought 
a somewhat trivial one to bring hefoie a learned society, but I 
hope that it may he found not without some bearing on more 
obviously important matters. I have, however, merely put 
together a few notes upon these spinning tops, leaving it to 
others to draw what inference they might from the facts brought 
for wan 1. 

Among a number of objects fmm Xew Guinea rueentlv added 
to the ethnographical collection' at the British Museum are the 
two stone tops of which I exhibit this evening lull-sized draw- 
ings. They are the first of their khid that I have seen from 
this part of the woild. and it, therefore, seemed to me to he 
worth while to bring them before the notice of the Institute. 

The tops are made of a half grey sandstone, ground into a 
lenticular form, and 4-^- inches in diameter respectively, the 
upper faces being, however, much less convex than the lower, and 
the outlines of both are fairly circular. In the central holt- of each 
is fixed a stick of palm wood, the lamer, 114 inches, and the smaller 
«Sg- inches, in length, about hulf-an-inch of which projects on the 
under side, and the lower part of each stick is painted of a dull red 
colour. The most remarkable part of these objects is. however, 
the design which each of them hears on the upper face. Upon 
the larger of the two is painted in red oclne a standing tiguie. in 
profile to the left, of a native with his two arms held up in front 
of him, and holding some object from which proceeds a curved 
line, in appearance like a jet ot water. The figure h lemarkably 
well drawn, and evidently represents a native in his holiday 
dress. His head is decor, -teil with three plumes, probably of 
featheis of the cassowary or of the bird of paradi-e. and he has 
two others at the back of his wai~thaud. and behind him ale two 
circular patches of red. Bound the edge of the top is a line of 
led. 

The smaller top is painted, or rather stained, with a figure 
in black, with faint touches of red and vellow. lie- design 
is a standing' figure, full face, of a character le-ss readily 
undei stood tnen the other. The figure wears apparently 
tiousers. reaching below the knee, has the left hand resting 
upon the hip. and the right raised and boldine an object, whit h 
may he a Hub, though it is not unlike a bottle. The head has 
apparently been painted ill red. and is now but laiutly indicated. 
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having been very much rubbed before it reached my hands. A 
suspicion has been borne in upon my mind that this painting 
may be intended to represent a white man with the bottle, which 
is but too often his companion when living among savages. In 
the carvings of the West African negroes, the typical white 
man is constantly figured with a brandy bottle in one hand and 
a large glass in the other, while in the Nicobar Islands the 
figure of the British sailor occurs very frequently in the clever 
sculptures executed by the natives. Among all savages, indeed, 
who have any pictorial skill, and few have not, the clothed 
white man is a subject which the artist cannot resist. It may, 
therefore, well be that the figure on this top is intended to be an 
European in the attitude which seemed to the painter most 
characteristic. 

These specimens were obtained by the Rev. S. McFarlane, on 
Murray Island, in Torres Straits, lat. 9° 55' S., long. 144° T E. 
Mr. McFarlane has been for many years a missionary in New 
Guinea, and has visited and lived among most of the tribes of 
the islands of Torres Straits, of the mainland near the Baxter 
and Ely Rivers, as well as those of the South-eastern peninsula 
towards China Straits. He is, therefore, eminently qualified to 
speak of the habits of the savages of this part of the world. He 
tells me that these tops are undoubtedly made and used by the 
natives of Murray Island, although tops are not common toys 
among the Papuans. 

As far as I can gather from Mr. McFarlane, these tops are 
used simply as toys, much as in our own country, and I did not 
understand that they were either the means of gambling, nor 
were they employed in any other special manner. With regard 
to their use I can, therefore, find little to say. 

The making of them, however, must have been a tedious 
operation, upon which a considerable amount of time was 
expended. The process is no doubt the same as that employed 
in making the circular stone discs used by the Motu, and some 
other tribes, for the heads of their clubs. This, according to 
Mr. Stone (“A Few Months in New Guinea,” p. 57), is to hammer 
the stone incessantly with another and harder stone, until it is 
brought to the required shape: after which it is ground smooth, 
with a sharp edge all round, the operation taking several weeks. 
If the Murray Islanders possess a drill, like the Koitapu of 
Fairfax Harbour, the piercing of the central hole would he a 
work of no difficulty — but even without a drill it would he 
merely a matter of time if a pointed stone or sharp shell were 
used, and the exact centre had been previously found. The 
only really difficult part of the work, and the part in which 
something more than mere patience was needed, is the grinding 
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of the convex underside. It is obvious that if the disc were 
thicker, and therefore heavier, at one side than another, the top 
when spun, would describe but very few revolutions, and would 
speedily come to a standstill. The curves of these two speci- 
mens are, however, very true, one of them being slightly better 
than the other, so that when it is energetically spun, it revolves 
quite evenly in one spot, a process known to school boys as 
“going to sleep.” 

I have called these objects tops, though, as they seem to be 
spun with the hands only, teetotum would be a more accurate 
term. 

With regard to the subjects painted upon them, Mr. 
McFarlane could not speak with certainty, but suggested that 
the figure on the larger top represented a native in his dancing 
dress. 

The dances of the Torres Straits islanders are practised at 
night, and have for their object success in limiting and fishing. 
It is on these occasions that the extraordinary masks of tortoise- 
shell are used, and I assume that the form of the masks to be 
worn would have relation to the particular spoit to be engaged 
in, for example, in the dance to ensure success in fishing, the 
mask would represent a fish, and so on. Instances of similar 
dances among savages of other parts of the world will readily 
suggest themselves to many members present. The series 
of tortoiseshell masks at the British Museum now contains a 
good number of specimens, the greater part of which have been 
sent home by Mr. McFarlane. They represent human heads, 
fishes, a pig's head, and the largest is an alligator, between six 
and seven feet lmm. This we obtained from Mr. McFarlane, 
and be tells me that the youth who made it ac-tuallv copied it 
from the real animal placed before him, and thinking a more 
artistic eiiect would be obtained by the alligator's mouth being 
open, he placed a stick between its jaws to prop them apart, 
and so they remain in the tortoiseshell copy. I think this 
indicates an amount of artistic feeling unusual among savages, 
who are wont to be content with the conventional style.- of re- 
presentation handed down from their forefathers, am l but seldom 
refer to the original type for inspiration. 

To return, however, to the subject of my paper. The larger 
top, I think, we may cou-ider shows a Papuan in train dress, 
and probably encaged in a propitiatory dance. In the case of 
the smaller one. Mr. McFarlane could offer no sugge.-tiun as to 
the subject, and was. on the whole, inclined to think with me, 
that it represented an European, with his trousers tolled up and 
holding a bottle in his hand, in fact, just as he would often be 
seen by the natives. If this be so, it would be an indication 
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that the decoration of the top, and perhaps the top itself, is of 
no great age, perhaps ten to thirty years. 

I do not think it very probable, though it is, of course, 
possible, that the natives of the Torres Straits islands invented 
spinning tops for themselves. It is far more likely that they 
received the idea from a more cultured and ingenious race ; for, 
apart from the rarity of the occurrence of this toy among savage 
tribes, it is evident that the notion of a spinning top, a very com- 
plex toy, would be little likely to spring ready made into the 
mind of a people of the mental calibre of the Papuan. We must, 
therefore, look elsewhere than among the races of Xew Guinea 
for the origin of the toy, and it is, of course, towards the neigh- 
bouring Asiatic Archipelago, to the west and north, that our first 
glance would he directed. On the south is Australia, the nearest 
point of which (80 miles distant) is inhabited by tribes far 
inferior in physique, and of more limited resources than the 
Torres Straits islanders themselves; to the east is the Pacific, 
where live races but little more cultivated than the Papuan, and 
very little, if at all, more inventive. 

Among the Asiatic islands, however, I have not been so 
successful as I anticipated in finding spinning tops greatly used. 
In one of the drawings, I show a full-sized figure of a spinning 
top from Timorlaut, one of the Tenimber Islands, whence it was 
brought by Air. II. 0. Forbes, now in Xew Guinea. This 
specimen is neither of the same form nor material as those from 
Xew Guinea, but the mere fact of a top on the same principle 
being used by a tribe so comparatively near is, I think, worthy 
of note. As showing the close connection between distant parts 
of the archipelago, I would mention the great likeness between 
the drums used in these Tenimber Islands. Hutch Xew Guinea, 
and the Philippines (Luzon). The habit of chewing the betel 
nut, also practised by many of the tribes of the Papuan Gulf, 
even down to the extreme south-east, came of course from the 
Asiatic islands, and no doubt tobacco smoking was introduced 
from the same source. These facts form at all events, primn 
facie evidence of the Asiatic origin ol top spinning among the 
Papuans. 

In illustration of the Torres Straits tops, I exhibit full sized 
drawings of four other tops. One from the Straits Settlements, 
is a humming top. made of a section of bamboo, with an oblong 
opening in the side ; the second is ol precisely the same form, 
and is stated to come from the Stewart Group (Sukavuna), lving 
a little to the east of the Solomon Islands. I must confess, 
however, to having some doubts about the correctness of this 
locality, though the specimen came from the ( iodeffrov Col- 
lection, where they have the best means of testing its aeeurnev. 
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The third is a Malay top ( r/asiny ) made on the lathe, and fur- 
nished .with an iron ] ieg at the hase. It dill'ers from the 
European top in having the string wound round the upper pait. 
The fourth is the top from Timorlaut before mentioned. 
This is cut by hand, and is oviform in shape. The long peg on 
the upper part is used to wind the think twisted cord, which is 
made of a piece of Manchester piint. 

I might, with perhaps some advantage, have brought forward 
objects similar to these from parts of the Hast more distant fiom 
New Guinea, from India, fliina, and Japan. And, as a matter 
of fact, the modern Japanese top resembles these in ipiestion 
more nearly than any other that 1 am aeipiamted with. Hut at 
this time my object is simply to bring these eurmu.' toys under 
the notice of the Institute, and it wa-, therefore, unnecessary to 
go very far afield for analogous instances. 

Sote — All the specimens, of which drawings were exhibited at tl e meeting, 
are in the British Museum. 


I>ese/ ijition of Plate IV. 

Fig. 1. Teetotum or top. It consists of a lenticular disc of 
greyish buff stone; the upper face is Hatter than the 
lower, and ornamented (see p. 8.5.) Length of stick. 
8'f> ill ; diameter of disc. 4 I’d in.; thickm-s. Id in. 
Brought from Murray Island, Torres Strain, bv the Ilev. 
S. McFarlaiie . — JJrifU Muslim (Chris/'/ C,.lh.hn,i). 

Fig. 2. Teetotum or top. of similar construction and material. 
The design on the upper face is in this rase entirely in 
red ochre, and represents a standing figure of a native, 
in profile, to the leit ; behind him are two circular spot' 
fit' md. His hands are raised in front of the face, and 
lmld sonic object from wl:i, h pi .'feeds a eiuved line, like 
a jet of water. (>n the head of the tieuie aie tlnee 
plumes, curving backwaids. and at the back ol his waist- 
band are two others. Bound the edge of the top is a 
line of red. Length of Stick, ll’d in. : diameter of disc. 
5 9 in.: thickness, la - , in. From Aim ray Bland (Rev. 
>. McFarlaiie . — iJritl.-Ji J/</m ■/»< (Chris,''/ i ' J!,j f 

Fig. 3. Spinning top of white wood, with -tout o-'g at the top : 
the body oviform. The whole cut with a knife, not made 
on the lathe. The suing fonned of a twi-t.-d piece of 
Manchester piint. Height 4 in. Brought li,.m Hitahel 
village Tirnoilaut, Tt niinber Blands, by All H. U. Forbes. 
Jji'i Jl jf 1st r at ( Christ I ] CoV'.t tl",/). 
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Fig. 4. Teetotum or top. The body is formed of a section of 
cane 2 '2 inches long, and T8 in. in diameter, having in 
the side an oblong opening cut through diagonally. The 
ends are closed with wooden plugs, and through the centre 
passes a stick 7‘8 in. in length. From the Straits Settle- 
ments. Presented by the Commissioners for the Straits 
Settlements at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 1886. 
— British Museum. 

Fig. 5. Teetotum or top, of similar construction and material 
to the last, with the exception that at the side the 
opening is small and roughly circular. Hound the upper 
part of the stick is wound a slightly twisted cord. 
Length of stick, 8 in. ; length of body, 3 in. ; diameter, 
2 2 in. Stated to have come from the Stewart Islands 
(Sakayaua), Western Pacific. From the Godeffroy Collec- 
tion, Hamburg. Presented by A. W. Franks, Esq., F.E.S. 
— British Museum ( Christy Collection). 

Fig. 6. Malay top (gasing) made of iron-wood (?), oviform in 
shape ; turned on the lathe and having a small iron 
point. At the top is a projecting piece, below which the 
string is wound. Height, oh in. From Selangor, Straits 
Settlements. Presented by the Commissioners for the 
Straits Settlements at the Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion, 1886 . — British Museum. 


The following Xotes were presented by Lieut. Elton : — 

Xotes on Natives of the Solomox Islaxds. 

By Lieutenant F. Eltox, E.X. 


Int rod udory Eema rhs. 

While serving as a Lieutenant in H.M.S. “Diamond,” on the 
Australian station, the idea occurred to me to get a little an- 
thropological information about the natives in those islands of 
the soutli-westcrn Pacific which contain cannibal inhabitants, 
and amongst which the ships of the English fleet in those parts 
spend most of tlicir time. 

It is usual to find in these island groups some solitary white 
man who spends his life among the natives, living in some 
respects as they do: drawing the line at cannibal practices, but 
taking mote kindly to native ideas of domestic economy as to 
the necessary members of a principal man's household. ' Some- 
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times these white men have no particular occupation or object 
in view, but more commonly they act as collectors of “ copra ” 
for some Queensland or other Australian firm, who send a 
schooner round at intervals of a few months to pick up the 
stuff for sale in Australia. 

“ Copra ” is the name that has been given (I think by some of 
the natives) to the insides of cocoa-nuts. Vast forests of cocoa- 
nut trees fringe the coasts of the islands, and the natives, for a 
consideration, collect the nuts, break off the shell, and, cutting 
the inside into two or three pieces, pile up great <|uautities near 
the beach in the white man’s grounds. Payment is made chiefly 
in tobacco and axes, for these natives understand so little of 
the value of gold or silver money that I have known a native, 
who received a sovereign from a trader in pavment, shortly 
afterwards give the sovereign to another trader in exchange for 
an ordinary penny box of matches. 

In the Xew Hebrides and the Solomon Islands I found one 
or two of these solitary copra collectors, and 1 propose this 
evening to lay before you the information I obtained from the 
one living among the Solomon natives. He was a German who 
had re-named himself “Howard,” and he seemed an observant, 
thoughtful, and well-educated man. While very reticent as to 
his reasons for having left the Fatherland to take up his abode 
in this out-of-the-way spot, he was readily communicative about 
the manners and customs of natives around him. 

Parenthetically, it may be said of these natives, as it lias ere 
this been remarked about others, that “manners they have 
none, and their customs are beastly ” in the matter of devouring 
each other. 

During one of the periodical visits of HALS. “Diamond ” to 
the Solomons. I wrote down a number of questions of an an- 
thropological natme in a note book, and left the hook with the 
German, asking him to fill in the answers to the best of his 
knowledge at his leisure. 

Some months afterwards, the ship again called at this spot, 
and I received my book from “ Air. Howard ’’ with most of my 
questions pretty fully answered. These questions and answers 
are now before the meeting, but as the exceedingly interesting 
exhibition of living specimens of the Australian aborigines has 
occupied most of the time at disposal, the matter must un- 
avoidably be allowed to stand over till the printing of the 
Journal of Proceedings, in which the notes can be read in 
detail. I must sav that the admirable little publication (too 
seldom used by travellers) named “ The Admiraltv Manual of 
Scientific Inquiry,” was my guide in making these investi- 
gations. 
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Questions and Answers relating to the Solomon Islands. 

Question 1. What is the average height and weight of the 
people ? A note of any extreme cases, large or small, will be 
interesting. 

Answer. The average height is between 5 and 6 feet. The 
largest man I have seen on Ugi measured 6 feet 8 inches, his 
weight was 184 lbs. The smallest full grown man was, it I 
remember rightly, 4 feet 2 inches in height and his weight was 
over 9U lbs. 

Corpulence is not prevalent among the natives of the >S< ilomon 
Islands. I have only seen one corpulent man at San Christoval, 
and I should think that his weight exceeded 200 lbs. The 
average weight is between 120 and lbO lbs. : the natives are, on 
the whole, well made, and there are not many cripples among 
them. 

Question 2. Ts there any prevailing peculiarity in the shape of 
the head, especially about the tipper and lower parts ] 

Answer. 2s' one that I know of. I have found a difference 
between skulls from Alalayta and San Christoval. 

Question 3. What is the usual colour of the eyes and skin ? 

Answer. The eyes vary in colour from a light to a very dark 
brown, just as the colour of the skin does. On the islands of 
St. Anna, San Christoval, Ugi, Ulava, Alalayta, Guadalcanal', 
and Florida the colours of the skin varies gieatly from a light 
copper colour to a very dark brown almost approaching black. 
The beach people on the Aland of Isabel are the same, while 
the lm«h people at the noith end of the same island are of a 
remarkably light colour. They are very timid, building their 
houses in tree' and only coming down to the ground during the 
day. The natives of the neighbouring islands, in Xew Georgia, 
Ac-., are enemies to them, and kill them in great numbers: they 
likewise carry them off for the purpose of making them slaves. 
The natives of the islands west of the Guadalcanar (namely, 
Savo, Tlussel Island. Xew Geoigia, Corrystoue, Choiseul, Short- 
land and Treasury group, and Bougainville) are mostly of a black 
colour, there being very few light coloured natives among them. 
A skin disease is very prevalent among the whole race ; it is a 
kind of ringworm, the natives call it i!u,-, a. 

Question 4. The colour of the hair, and whether fine or coarse, 
straight or curled or woolly \ 

Answer. The colour of the hair is dark brownish originally, 
but they powder their hair with lime and red ochre, which 
changes the colour to a light reddish brown. On the Aland of 
San Christoval this eust< in is not in general use. The hair is 
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soft and busliv, or curled in some instances, with a few ex- 
ceptions of soft straight hair of a light hrown colour. 

Question 5. Is the head round or elongated in either direction ? 
Is the face broad, oval, or of any other strange form l 

Anmcer. There is no peculiaiity in the shape of the head. The 
forehead is mostly low, in some instances high, and I find these 
the most intelligent, often the most villainous. The nose is Hat 
and stubby in most natives, although I have seen some with a 
straight nose. There are some very pleasant features both 
amongst the males and females. 

Question G. Does infanticide occur, and for what special 
reasons ? 

Auxin >•. On the island of Ugi and among the beach people 
of San Christoval it is a common thing to kill the children at 
their birth by digging a hole in the earth away from their 
habitations : the mother lets the child drop into the hole and 
covers it up immediately. They say that it is too much trouble 
to rear a child : they would rather buy a grown up child from the 
hush people for native money, who keep their childien for the 
sole object of selling them to the beach people. On the other 
islands of the Solomon group infanticide does not occur, unless 
in an extreme ea-e, such as the child being a bastard. On the 
island of Ugi the women often procure abortion. 1 have known 
several cases of three to seven months’ pregnancy, where abortion 
was procured, but could never find out exactly what they used to 
procure the same. 1 am aware that theie is a certain shrub 
growing in the islands, the leaves whereof they u.se for this 
purpose, by making a drink of them: likewise they wear tight 
bandages round their waist. There are only a few women who 
understand this, and they make rather a profitable trade by it. 
Of all the natives I have had intercourse with, I find the Ugi 
and San Christoval natives the most lazy and avaricious, like- 
wise the most immoral. All young women, no matter whether 
a chiefs daughter or a slave’s, aie prostitutes. In the western 
islands of this group this is not the ca.se, there being prostitutes 
or ritnibus among them, but they are the slates caught in 
warfare, any prostitution among the natives of the place 
being puni-hed either by death or a heavy fine. On Ugi a 
native prefers in marriage a woman that is getting old in the 
trade. 

Q lit A ion 7. What is the practice as to div-sing and cradling 
children ? Are there any reasons connected with it tending to 
alter the shape of the head or feet or other parts ' 

Aiistcer. There is very little to he said on this subject. The 
mother carries the child with her wherever she goes. The first 
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six months the child is not taken out of the house, neither will 
the mother leave the house, the father doing all the household 
duties, if the family is not rich enough to keep slaves. They do 
not alter the shape of any part, except the nose and ears, which 
they pierce and then put little blocks of wood in them. The 
mother carries the child on the left hip in a sling thrown 
across the right shoulder. 

Question S. Are the children easily reared ? 

Answer. A native never strikes his own child and concedes to 
all its wishes. As soon as the children are able to run about 
they are left to themselves. 

Question 9. At what age does puberty take place ? 

Answer. That is hard to say to a certainty. Natives do not 
keep account of their age. I should say 15 years. 

Question 10. Are more than one child at a birth frequent ? 
Are there more boys than girls at birth ; and in the tribes are 
there more men than women, or the reverse ? 

Answer. I have seen twins, but 1 believe that it happens very 
seldom. Natives seem astonished when I tell them of white 
women having twins often. On some islands, especially on 
Ugi and San Christoval there are more men than women. 

Question 11. At about what age do the women stop bearing 
children ? And for how long do they generally suckle them ( 

Answer. I can hardly tell at what age, I should say at about 
45 years. I have never seen a large family on San Christoval 
and Lgi. The most I saw was five children and they were born 
in the first 10 years of their marriage. The mother suckles the 
child until it weans itself at the age of about two years. 

Quest ion 12. What are the ceremonies and practices connected 
with marriage ? 

Answer. In difterent islands there are different customs. On 
L T gi and San Christoval the practice is as follows : — If a man 
wants a wife, he cooks a dish full of yams and cocoa-nuts and 
carries it to the house of his bride elect, whence he returns 
without uttering a word. The next morning he returns to take 
the dish away. If the food has not been eaten, he is not 
accepted, and he takes this as an insult : if, on the other hand 
the howl is empty and a couple of fathoms of money left in- 
stead of it, he is nut accepted either, but the familv wishes to 
keep on friendly terms with the suitor. Finally, if the dish he 
entire!}/ eui/itif he is accepted. The girl lias verv little to say in 
regard to her marriage, it being all arranged by her parents and 
friends. There is no ceremony attached to the marriage. The 
bridegroom takes the girl either to his home or goes and stays 
for a time with her parents, partly to show his ability to keep" a 
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wife, and partly to see what sort of housewife she will make. 
If he is not satisfied with the girl, he is allowed to return her to 
her parents, who have to pay the young man for keeping the 
girl. If, on the other hand, he intends to make her his wife, he 
pays to the girl’s parents about 12 to 20 fathoms of Makua money 
and makes a large feast, at which great quantities of pork, 
opossum, fish, yams, taros, and cocoa-nuts, are consumed. The 
parents of the bride have to give a feast in return. If the hus- 
band at any time choose to send his wife back to her parents, 
they would have to return to him the money paid fur her. 

Question 13. Is more than one wife the usual thing ? 

Answer. On the islands east of Guadalcanal- the natives 
generally keep only one wife, although polygamy is in use. 
Only a few chiefs are married to two wives. On the island of 
Guadalcanal- and on all the islands west of it, men marry as 
many wives as they can keep. I know a chief in Port Fowler, 
by name of Goray, who is married to 34 wives and has over 
70 children by them. They all live in a village by themselves. 
His eldest son is married to 10 wives and has got over 15 
children. 

Question 14. X)o divorces take place ; and are they frequent .- 

Answer. Sometimes, but not very often. When a man chooses 
Iris wife he knows her well and has been living with her before 
marriage. 

Question 15. What is the usual food of the people; and what 
are then- modes of cooking ? 

Answer. They live chiefly on yams, fish, and cocoa-nuts, and 
prepare these in different ways, by making a sort of pudding of 
yams and cocoa-nuts or of a small oily nut not unlike an 
almond. They possess pigs, dogs, cat-, fowls, all of which 
animals they use as fond, but they mostly feed on vegetables. 
They have taros, both cultivated and wild. They eat the leaves 
of different trees as salad or make soups of them. Their original 
cooking uteii-ils consist of deep wooden dishes of different 
sizes, sometimes neatly carved and inlaid with pearl shell. They 
cook their food, wrapped up in leaves, between hot stones. If 
they make soup they put the ingredients into a dish and keep 
putting hot stones into it, until the water boils. The hush- 
people do -o at the present time, but the beach people buy sauce- 
pans and other cooking utensils to boil their food in. 

Question 16. How many meals do they take in a dav ? Can 
they go without food for any length of time ? And are they 
able to work hard, or for any long time ? 

Answer. In a well regulated household they take two meals, 
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at 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. Natives can go without food for a 
long time. If a relative dies, they taboo themselves from 
eating everything that grows underneath the ground, also from 
all saltwater fish; then they live on cocoa-nuts alone, with a 
few bananas occasionally. They are able to work hard for a 
long time. The natives of the Solomon Islands are highly 
prized in Fiji and Queensland, to which places they emigrate in 
large numbers, for their willingness to work. 

Question 17. What is the usual style of dress; and what 
made of i Do they tattoo or otherwise alter their bodies for the 
sake of ornament or distinction ? 

Answer. The men all through the Solomon Islands cover their 
private parts only with a narrow strip of calico, or with leaves 
when calico is not to be obtained. The women dress differently 
on different islands. On the islands east of Guadalcanal' single 
girls go entirely naked, but married women wear a little fringe 
made of the bark of a tree, as a distinction of their marriage. 
On Guadalcanal', Florida, and the islands west of them they 
wear petticoats made of banana leaves. In places where white 
men have not been or very seldom go to, the men will go naked 
also. They do not tattoo their bodies as a general rule. 

Question 18. Are the people long or short lived \ State aav 
well-known ca--es of extreme old age. 

Answer. I should say that they are not long lived as a rule. 
I know of only a few old people among the beach tribes of San 
Christoval. The natives have no idea what their age is. The 
uhlest man I know, seems to lie about 7U years of age. 

Question 19. H<>w do they generally treat the sick; and is 
there any supeisiitioii connected with the treatment ? 

Answer. They use no medicine ut any sort, and sick people 
have to do the host they can for themselves. Thev believe that 
the devil or Atvoa made them sick. Some people profess to 
have intercourse with tins spirit, and they are called for in case 
of sickness. Lime plays a great part m regard to driving the 
devil out of a sick peison. The medicine man will take a 
pinch of lime and murmur a few words over it, put it after that 
into a small leaf and fasten it on some part of the patient. He 
takes as payment tor Ins services either some Alakua monev or 
some tobacco. The natives on Ugi know the value of the 
medicines of the whites, and often come to get some from me. 
Still they must have the lime also, and generally they ascribe 
their recovery to the lime and not to our medicines. 

Question 20. Are the people troubled with internal worms ? 

Answer. Children are, but nut fully grown persons, so far as I 
know. 
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Question 21. How are the dead disposed of? 

Answer. In several ways. Iso matter what person or rank, as 
soon as any of the natives die, all the people of the village go 
to the house of the deceased and lament and howl there for two 
or three days : if a person of distinction, longer. After the 
second day the corpse, if of a slave, is wrapt in cocoa-nut leaves 
and taken in a canoe some distance off the beach, and there 
thrown overboard. If a person of distinction, he is taken into 
the bush, then laid on a platfonn and left until all the flesh lias 
rotted off the bones, which are afterwards carefully gathered, 
put into baskets and hung up in their houses. If a chief dies, 
they keep the corpse near, or sometimes in the village, and two 
of his friends wash him every day until the bones are clean. 
They are then put into a basket, or sometimes placed in 
a coffin, made so as to resemble a shark, and put into die 
tamboo house. This is the devil of the natives. They oiler to 
him the first fruits of the season, such as yams, taros, bread- 
fruit, cocoa-nuts, &e. If they kill a pig or have a feast the 
devil gets the first of everything that is cooked. They say they 
go at night and have intercourse with the devil, and all such 
nonsense. 

Question 22. Is there any idea of a future state; and of what 
sort ? 

Answer. All they believe is that after death they are spirits, 
resembling the image, and can do what they like with the 
living persons. 

Question 23. Alt at is the usual kind of dwelling house ? 

Answer. The houses on the eastern islands of this group are 
about from S to 15 feet high ; in the western islands they build 
them higher, up to about 40 feet. They all use the leaves of the 
vegetable ivory palm as thatch, and light wood or bamboo for 
sides. Some natives keep their houses tidy, but on the whole 
they are squalid and dirty. In every village they have at least 
one so-called tamboo house or tohe. generally the largest build- 
ing in the settlement. This is only for the men, it being death 
for a female to enter there. It is used as a public place and 
belongs to the community. Any stranger coming to the village 
goes to the tamboo house and remains there until the person he 
is in quest of meets him there. 

Question 24. Have they any monuments? What sort and 
what for ? 

Answer. They have no monuments of any sort. 

Question 25. What are the domestic animals ? Where did 
these animals first come from : and are they altered bv the 
climate or food they live upon ? 
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Answer. They possess pigs, dogs, cats, and fowls. The 
natives confess that the pigs were brought here by white men 
a long time ago. They are of an inferior breed, with very long 
heads. Dogs, I believe, are natives of the islands. They re- 
semble a fox more than a dog. They do not bark but howl, 
and live mostly on vegetable food. The natives are very kind 
to them. L'ats and fowls have not been long among the natives. 
The predominating colour of the animals is a reddish brown. 

Question 20. What is the kind of government ? Any odd 
details about their religion, &e., &c., will be most interesting. 

Answer. They have no established government. If a man is 
married and got a little money and a few slaves, he calls him- 
self a chief, but does not exercise any power over his slaves ; 
they do pretty well as they like. They recognise one or two as 
the head chiefs or viani I'inn in a village, but do not listen to 
them unless in a tight, or in any of their tamhoos. The white 
trader’s tobacco has more power than a chiefs word. But should 
a chief put a taboo on anything, say, against eating yams or 
cocoa-nuts, they will observe it most strictly. If anybody dies, 
his relations are tabooed from eating anything that grows 
underneath the ground, likewise from all saltwater fish for the 
space of about one year or less, according to the rank of the de- 
ceased. They carve images and put them into their tamboo 
houses or yam plantations, and believe them to have power 
over all evil spirits. 

Question 27. How do they note and divide tlieir time ? How 
do they carry on war ; and what are their usual weapons ? 

A/iswtr. lhe\ diride tlieir time into days, months, and years. 
The days they note by the sun, the months by the moon and 
the year by the growth < if a yam. Their warfare consists in 
treachery and surprise. They never stand in open fair fight. 
If they are not able to kill tlieir enemy with one blow, thev do 
not stop to give him another, but take to their heels. Their 
usual weapons are tomahawk-, clubs, spears, and bows and 
arrows. They pos-ess many guns, but I have beard of very few 
cases where men died by getting shut. Although the natives are 
very fair marksmen when cool and collected, vet in a surprise 
they tire off tlieir guns without taking aim. Some time ayo a 
native had a shot at me not lu paces off, with intent to kill, but 
missed. 


Concluding Ecnieirks In/ Lieutenant Elton. 

You will observe that in Mr. Howard's answer to my eighth 
Question, he refers to the domestic bringing-up of the child and 
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not to its progress in physical growth and strength, which was 
the sense of my question. 

Ill reply to my fifteenth question as to the usual food of the 
people, he has confined himself strictly to naming' the usual 
daily victuals and has not spoken of the human tlesli they 
occasionally feast on; hut he verbally informed me that the 
natives round him at Ugi now and then went over to the 
neighbouring island of ( luadalcanar, and bought human victims 
for an approaching feast time; these victims being mostly 
women. These women were then taken away in canoes and 
regularly fattened in their purchasers’ villages till the festive 
time. Then they were deliberately killed and eaten, just us 
fattened pigs would be. 

When they happened to be fighting with neighbouring 
villages or tribes, they always feasted on any unlucky enemy 
they captured or killed; hut these capturings and killings were 
not on a large scale, as these natives are exceedingly cowardly 
and timid fighters. Hence human flesh by puichase was more 
to their liking and more common. 


May 10 th, 1887. 

Fbaxcis Galtox, Esq., F.E.S., Pniident, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors 


For. the Library. 

From H.E. the Brazilian - Mixi'rrp.. — Archives doMn-eu Xacional 
do Rio de Janeiro. Yol. VI. lbSo. 

From Roberi Esq. — The Origin of Primitive Money. By 

Horatio Hale. 

From the AllHoi;.- — The Oceanic Languages Shemitic. By Rev. 
D. Macdonald. 

Canoes und Canoebau in den Marshall- Inselm. By Dr. O. 

I'm. sch. 

Hausbau, Hauser, und Siedelungen an der Sudostkiiste von 

Neo-Guinea. By Dr. O. Fmscli. 

LViuliee ilio-pelvieo o un indice sessuale del bacino nelle razze 

umane. By Prof. G. Sertri. 

Sul terzo condilo oeeipitale e sulle apoti'i paroccipitali. By 

Prof. G. Sergi. 
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From the Author. — Prebasioecipitale o basiotico (Albrecht). By 
Prof. G. >Sergi. 

Ricerche cli Psicologia sperimentale. By Prof. G. Sergi. 

Interparietal! e preinterparietali del cranio uinano. By 

Prof. G. Sergi. 

Antropologia Fisica della Fuegia. By Prof. G. Sergi. 

From the United States Geological Survey. — Mineral Resources 
of the United States. Calendar Year 1685. 

From the Berlin Gesellsciiaft fur Axthkopologie, Ethnologic, 
und I noFSCHiCHTE. — Zeitsehrift fur Ethnologie. 1680, Heft 
6: 1867, Heft 1. 

From the Essex Field Club. — The Essex Naturalist. No. 4. 

From the Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine. Yol. III. No. o. 

From the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

— The Archaeological Journal. No. 178. 

From the Association. — Journal of the East India Association. 
Yol. XIX. No. 3. 

From the Society. — Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1797, 
1798. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1887. May. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. 272, 273. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1886, December : 

1887. January. 

Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Y'ien. 

Band X YIN Heft. 3,4. 

From the Editor. — Nature. Nos. 913. 914. 

The Photographic Times. Nos. 292. 293. 

Journal of Hydrotherapeutics. No. 1. 

L'Homme. 1887. No. 5. 


Prof. Flower read a letter from Emin Pasha, dated YTadelai 
8th November, 1886. 

Prof. Yictor Horsley, F.K.S., delivered a discourse on 
“Trephining in the Neolithic Period." illustrated by numerous 
photographic transparencies projected on the screen bv the 
oxyhydrogen lantern. 


Trephining in the Neolithic Period. 

By Yictor Horsley, B.S.. F.E.S., Ac. 

(Abstract ). 

Thf. object the author had in view was to obtain the criticism of 
the Anthropological Institute upon certain views which he had 
formed from a surgical standpoint, of the operative procedure of 
trephining as practised by the people of the polished stone 
epoch, and the reasons which led to its performance 
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After discussing the evidence which has now accumulated 
respecting the prohahle mode of operating, namely, whether it 
was done hy boring, sculping, or sawing, he shewed reason for 
believing that in the majority of instances it was by means of 
sawing, and that in some cases this might have been supple- 
mented by scraping. The evidence upon which these opinions 
were based was supplied by numerous photographs 1 of speci- 
mens in the Broca Museum and elsewhere. 

The most usual se.it of operation was next discussed, and in 
illustration of this part of the subject photographs wore shewn 
of a skull upon which the author had marked in outlines, the 
margins of all the trephine openings of which he had been able 
to obtain specimens. 

By means of this composite arrangement it was demonstrated 
beyond question, that in almost all the known instances of this 
practice the opening in the «kull was made over that portion of 
the surface of the brain which is known to be more especially 
the seat of representation of movement. This region of the 
brain, moreover, is the. seat of origin of that special form of con- 
vulsions which is known as Jacksonian epilepsy, and which so 
frequently follows injuries to the skull and brain. The ana- 
tomical grounds, therefore, for accepting the view that the opera- 
tion was perfumed to relieve urgent symptoms of the kind 
mentioned would appear to be very strong. 

But further facts of interest exist in this connection. This 
special form of epilepsy most usually commences with a peculiar 
sensation in one definite part of the body, whence it travels up 
the limb towards the head, this usually constituting the nttra or 
warning of the onset of the lit. This factor is of special import- 
ance -in oh it commonly happens that at the moment when the 
sensation appeals to le-acli the head consciousness is lost. If, 
moreover, the mischief is occasioned hy a depiessed fracture 
there will be considerable tenderness at llie injured place, and 
this becomes exaggerated at the period of convulsions. Butting 
these facts together with minor details of siicli eases too nume- 
rous to be mentioned here, the following mode in which the 
practice may have originated among so savage a people seems to 
be possible. 

The tender cicatrix may have hrst been excised as the source 
of pain. 

This probably would have produced a temporary benefit, 
sufficient to encourage the patient to undergo, in ease of relapse, 
a turtliei operation for the leinoval of bone. 

1 Prof. Horsley v\a? very greatly indebted to the kindness of Prof. Duval and 
Prof. Tupmard. who permitted him to take numerous photographs oi the unique 
•specimens under their care. 
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This would in most cases be followed by relief, not merely of 
the pain but of the fits also. 

Consequently the operation would gain a certain reputa- 
tion for the cure of convulsions generally, and as such might 
have been frequently practised among savages to whom pain is 
of slight consequence. 

The author then alluded to the various theories which have 
been promulgated to explain this interesting problem, ««nd 
shewed reasons for not accepting them. 

Discpssiox. 

Sir James Paget, having been called upon by the President to 
open the discussion, said that he had studied the subject too little 
to speak on many of the points referred to by Mr. Horsley, hut. 
thought that he had shown the great probability that the opening 
of the skull was, in different instances, practised in all the three 
methods described by him. The sloping bevelled edges of some of 
the openings scented sufficient evidence of the chiselling ; the 
minute holes arranged in forms approaching circles indicated the 
dialling; the deep-cut narrow lines the sawing: and so far as lie 
knew or had seen in the many dissected skulls in the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons and in other museums, there was none 
of them that made it probable that the charges illustrated by Mr. 
Horsley were results of disease. Opening’s ; u the skull, due to the 
growth of tumours within it, were not very rare, but in these the 
opening in the outer table was not larger, hut otren was smaller, 
than that in the inner, and there was no bevel ing from the outer 
table to the margin of the inner. Necrosis of the skull due to 
disease might, when healed, nearly imitate some of the changes 
referred to the trephining; but such necrosis was rarely on oiilv 
one spot on the skull. The specimens appeared to lx* excellent 
examples of recovery from operations which were, probably far 
less dangerous to the rough uncivilised people ,m whom they were 
practised than they are now to the more cultivated races, even 
though these may have all the advantages of the skill and know- 
ledge which arc employed in modern surgery. 

Sir Walief Bru.EE, K.C.M.G.. on being appealed to bv the 
President, as to whether any form of epilepsy was common amoim- 
the Maoris of Xew Zealand, said that such cases, it thev did exist 
must be very rare indeed, for he could not verm-mber having met 
with a single instance. He added that he ha i li-n ned withhnuch 
interest to Pn dess, r Horsley s excellent lecture, ami that while 
looking at the limelight illustrations he was forcibly reminded of a 
Maori skull which had come under his own notice.' The Maori to 
whom this skull belonged had evidently su-ta.ced a severe injury 
in the head, probably by a blow from a v f< or wooden 
pit’i, which had completely laid open his skull to the extent of 
several inches. It was evident that this ha.l happened dui in" life 
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and that the subject had survived the injnry, because the sides of 
the long opening had become rounded over in the proce-s of 
healing, as so well explained and illustrated by Professor 
Horsley. He knew nothing of the man’s history, hut it was clear 
from the condition of the hone, that he had long survived this 
terrible wound, and it was likely enough that he had afterwards 
died in the odour of sanctity. At any rate this very interesting 
skull had been preserved, and was, he believed, now iu one of the 
Colonial museums. 

Dr. PitlEsTLEV said he felt in some embarrassment in being 
called upon to speak, as the subject of the paper was entirely new 
to him. 

Hr. Horsley's communication was extremely interesting, and 
from the point of view suggested by the President, would, of 
course, have had additional inten st it any mention had been made 
of the practice of trephining infants as well as adults. He had 
some recollection of having heard or read of the practice of 
trephining young children in prehistoric times, probably for con- 
vulsions and other like ailments, but the operation was then most 
likely undertaken, not for purely surgical reasons, but in the 
superstitions belief that the (.lemon which caused the malady would 
tii as he liberated. 

It was well known that convulsions in children were relatively 
more frequent than in adults, and consequently if in former times 
it were the pract ee to trephine the skull for tits or other 
cerebral ailments in grown-up peop'e, it might be inferred that 
the proceeding would more frequently be carried out in younger 
people. 

As to the influence of the operation on infantile mortality, to 
which the President had alluded, he feared he could say nothing, 
as he knew of 110 records 011 the subject. 

Dr. PiYT.i remarked that it was interesting to compare with the 
results ot anrhr. .Tio'ogleid m\ tstigatiun the writings of the early 
medical authors. Tivphitrng is several times mentioned 111 the 
works of Hippocrat. s In some of his writings, ah >ut the 
genuineness of which there is 110 question, the date of which 
would therefore lie about 4 ‘J<( it.c.. he describes ca~es of head 
injuries which he had treated by trephining, and it may he noticed 
that although he had observed the association of convulsive move- 
ments on one side ot the body with injuries to the opposite side of 
the head, he does not endeavour to localise by means of these 
movements the site of the injury, or the spot at which the trephine 
should be applied. 

A still more interesting notice of trephining is found in the 
writings of Arerieus, the Cappodocian. who probably flourished 
about the second century of our era. He actually advises the use 
of the trephine for the treatment of epilepsy. 

He does not apparently make the distinction which we now 
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draw between traumatic and idiopathic epilepsy, but simply 
recommends trephining for severe cases. 

His account of cranial operations is particularly noteworthy 
in connection with the description of the operations of the 
neolithic people which Hr. Horsley had given. For cases of 
simple pain in the head localised scraping of the bone down to the 
diploe was practised, but when epilepsy existed the trephine was 
employed. And it was employed in a peculiar manner. The 
operator was not to go deeper than the diploe, and was then to 
bring about the separation of the inner layer of the bone by the 
use of ointments and poultices. If we may allow ourselves to 
speculate upon the reasons which may have led to this practice, 
we mav suppose that the two dangers which modern surgeons are 
familial* with in these operations, viz., direct injury of the brain or 
membranes by the trephine going too deeply, and haemorrhage 
from blood vessels lying on the inner surface of the skull, were 
recognised by these early operators, and may have given rise to the 
method of operating which Aretaeus describes. To remove this 
portion of the inner table of the skull after trephining by the 
slow process of necrosis and exfoliation of bone must have 
occupied a very considerable length of time. It would be interest- 
ing to know if there are any signs of this prolonged mode of 
operating in the skulls of the neolithic age. 

Miss Hr. kiand said that having had the advantage of hearing 
Dr. Broca’s description of the trephined skulls in his museum, she 
wished to point out that Mr. Horsley differed in several particulars 
from that distinguished anthropologist. L)r. Broca had dismissed 
the idta that these neolithic trepliinings had been resorted to for 
the relief of traumatic epilepsy, because he found no sign of 
depressed fracture either in the region of the operation, or in any 
other parr of the skull, whilst almost invariably there were signs 
of growth, proving that the operation had been performed in early 
life, the parietal bones rather than the vertex being the favourite 
part for the operation. As regards the mode of operation. Dr. 
Broca had demonstrated that precisely similar openings could be 
made bv scraping with a flint imnlement or piece of glass, and as 
this is the method still in u«ein the .South Sea Islands. Miss Buck- 
land believed that Dr. Broca's idea that the neolithic trepliinings 
were thus performed was more likely to be correct, than that these 
oval openings could have been made by drilling or sawing, although 
both the latter modes ore in me among the Kabyles. who possess 
metal instruments : but rhe fact that where the saw A employed, a 
square is marked out as in Peru, would prove rhe practice to differ 
from that in use in Fiance in neolithic times, no square lines being 
observable, so far as she know, on the French trephined skulls. 
That these openings were made to facilitate the exit of evil spirits 
who had caused the epilepsy or infantile convulsions, seems pro- 
bable from the fact that in all ages such seizures who regarded as 
the work of evil spirits, whilst the use of cranial amulets as 
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charms against such diseases, was not confined to neolithic times, 
hut exists even at the present dav, as witnessed hy an article in the 
‘"English Illustrated Magazine,” where it is related that a cranial 
amulet in Perugia is greatly venerated, as having belonged to a 
holy man who had been famed for the cure of epilepsy, and it is 
suggested that pieces had been cut from many skulls in the ceme- 
tery in that city for similar uses. Among the Kabyles the opera- 
tion seems to be regarded as a religious rite, and there would 
appear to be so little danger apprelieuded from it that a case is 
recorded in which a man was trephined five times in as many 
years and yet survived. 

Prof. E. Tyrrell Lcmi remarked that he thought greater atten- 
tion should have been directed to primitive psychology in seeking 
an explanation of the custom in question. He referred more 
especially to the doctrine of spirit possession. which had not, un- 
fortunately, been hitherto treated as adequately as its great import- 
ance deserved. He ventured to suggest that considerable light 
would be thrown on the custom by comparing it with another, 
which had survived in India down to modern times. When a 
Sanya A. or Brahman ascetic, felt himself at the point of death, he 
caused himself to be seated in an open grave, which was filled in 
with salt. At a given signal his skull was broken with a cocoa- 
nut or stone by a chosen disciple, and earth was then hastily 
heaped upon him. That rite, he believed, must have originated m 
the idea that as speedy an exit as possible ought to be provided 
for his soul, which, according to a dogma of Hindu philosophy, 
resided in the top of the head. In the stage of human progress 
known as Shamanism, all disease was attributed to demoniacal 
possession, and the Shaman, or medicine-man, was accordingly 
called in to effect a cure by expelling the evil spirit with the aid 
of incantations. No easts afforded the savage mind more striking 
proof of demoniacal influence or the efficacy of magical cure than 
epilepsy. It seemed, therefore, highly probable that the process 
of trephining had been employed by primitive man in order to 
expel the demon who possessed the patient, especially in cases 
"f epilepsy. Such an explanation was not necessarily opposed to 
the theory propounded by Prof. Horsley regarding the empirical 
discovery of a cure for traumatic epilepsy bv removing such portions 
ot bone as pressed upon the brain in fracture of the skull. He 
submitted, however, that a higher degree of probability existed in 
favour of liis own hypothesis, as it was more in accordance with 
the mental process observable in savages at the present day. It 
bad been stated in the paper that in two of the specimens examined 
it was doubtful whether trephining had been performed during 
life. Even supposing it had not. that fact was quite compatible 
with his hypothesis, for it was a common he’ief among the lower 
races that tile soul remained in the body for some time after death. 
As regarded the suggestion that the operation migdit have been 
employed for the purposes of embalming, lie would merely remark 
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that he did not remember to have met with any description of its 
use in ancient Egypt. He had always understood that, in the 
case of Egyptian mummies, the brain was extracted by means of 
hooked instruments through the nostrils. 

The Pnr-UDFXT said that although the anthor of the paper and 
M. Broca had both ignored the possibility of an instrument like 
the modern trephine having ever been used to cut circular discs out 
of the skull, it might be well to bear in mind that such instruments 
were largely used by the ancient Egyptian stone masons tor hollow- 
ing their sarcophagi. These were proved by Mr. Flinders Petrie to 
have been bronze tubes, set; with teeth of very hard stones or 
jewels ; the fact that they were bronze being evidenced by the 
marks they had left, and the hardness of the jewelled teeth by the 
depth of the successive cuts in the stone cores that were still to be 
seen in some of their unlinisbecl works. In fact, the Egvptians 
were masters of the art of trephining. It would he interesting to 
know whether, as he believed he had somewhere read, trephining 
was one of their numerous surgical operations, and, if so, whether 
there was any evidence of the holes having had vertical edges. Of 
course, a trephine on the same principle, would easil}' be made bv 
rude people with tubes of other material than bronze, and with 
flint teeth. 

As regards the motives for trephining, he felt some difficulty in 
accepting the very ingenious hypothesis of the author, partly 
because it implied more intelligence titan savages usually shewed. 

, In their surgery and medicine they were apt to proceed in a very 
off hand, ruthless, and unintelligent manner, following their fancies 
and superstition rather than experience. Another difficulty that 
he felt was, that he had no recollection of travellers speaking of 
traumatic epilepsy among savages. Sir Walter Bullet- had told 
them that he had never heard of it in New Zealand, and he him- 
self had never heard of it in South Africa, though heavy blows, 
not unfrequently murderous ones, and very often half murderous, 
were inflicted by their so-called ” knob-kerries." Perhaps it was 
owing to that hardness of constitution, on which Sir James Paget 
had made such interesting remarks, that savages were more- 
exempt from the r.sk of traumatic epilepsy than ourselves. It 
would be very important to know precisely what are the motives 
that prompt trephining the skull among those rude races where 
the practice still exists. 

Prof. HoC.-i.fy. in reply, desired to thank the Institute for the 
very kind manner in which it had received and discussed his views. 

It was impossible to accept Miss Backhand's rendering of Prof. 
Broca's view, for >< | via re lines and distinct saw cuts are observable 
on the French trephined skulls. 

Prof. Leith's view that possibly it was performed in cases of 
ascetics or medicine men at the time of death is one well meritin'' 
further investigation. 
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May 24th, 1887. 

Francis Galtox, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Choir. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — - 


For the Lirrary. 

From Georoe W. Bi.OXAm, Esq., M.A. — Proceedings of the 
AtLieniPum Society. Xo. 4. 

From the AriHOK. — Les Peuplades de Madagascar. By M. Max 
Leelerc. 

Une Xouvelle Force ? Premiere et deuxieme communica- 
tions. By J. Tliore. 

From the Soeitiv of Am i«gUAi:i i:-. — Arelmeologia. Yol. L. Part I. 
From the Koxor.. Vnrumiis Hi<ior;n: omi Aviiovnns 
Akaulmilx. — A ntiqvarisk TiJskrift iur S veriue. Uei. ix, Xr. 
1, 2 ; Del. x, Xr. 1. 

From the Frf.i: Lirrary Commuter or tftt: Borocoh of Great 
Yarm iLiH. — First Annual Report. U>d-S7. 

From the L)i:rwHn Ge'KU.o hait i ri: Ax i hr. .polo he. Eitiyoeo.-he. 

AX n UroITCiiichie. — CoiTespondenz-Blatt. 16S7. Xo 4. 
From the So.. ilia Itaiiaxa hi Axi roroEoiha. EixoL'.ia. e Psico- 
i.o.ma Comparatc. — Arclnvio per l’Antrop. dogia e la Etnologia. 
Yol. x vi , Fas. 3. 

From the Ix-rnrn.ix — Journal of the Royal United Service In- 
stitution. Xo. lots. 

From the Society. — J ournal of the Society of Arts. Xos. 1797, 
lbOU. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. Xo. 253. 

Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Yol. xxi. Xos, 3. 4. 

Mittheilungen der Antliropologii-clien Gesell-cliaft in VTien. 

Band xvii. Heft 1. 

Scliritten der Phy-ikaliscli-okonomischen Gesellsrfiaft zu 

Kdnigsberg i. Pr. ltsO. 

From the Editor — Xattire. Xos. 915,916. 

- — — Photogi aphic Times. Xos. 294, 295. 

L’Homme. ls>7. Xo. 6 . 

Revue d'Anthropologie. 1 ST 7. Xo. 3. 

— — - Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. lSS7. Xo. 3. 


The following Paper was read hy the Author:- 
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Comparison hdu-na the Recuperative Bodily Power of Man 
in a Rude and in a Highly Civilised State ; Illustrative 
of the Probable Recuperative Capacity of Men of the 
Stone-Age in Europe. 

By U). George Harley, F.R.S., Ex-Professor in University 
College, London. 

The collating of the data constituting this communication — 
illustrative of the relative recuperative bodily capacity of men 
in different positions of life — suggested itself to my mind by 
I'ri ifes-or Horsley having demonstrated 1 in his discourse, de- 
livered at the last meeting of the Anthropological Institute, 
that rough, unlearned men of the European stone-age, had 
successfully performed operations on the skulls of their 
associates, which if done nowadays in the same way, and by 
the same means, upon higlilv civilised men would inevitably 
kill them. 

The success of the neolithic man in removing large portions 
of the bony covering of so delicately constituted an organ as 
the human brain by scraping, chiselling, or sawing it away with 
rude stone implements, appears all the more extraordinary when 
we reflect that the generally entertained idea is that the modern 
inhabitant of Europe vastly excels his predecessor of the neolithic 
period, both in bodily physique and mental power, surpassing 
him alike in stature and m strength, as well as in longevity. 
Consequently one would expect, other things being equal, that 
men of the present period would be able to endure better and 
recover quicker lrom bodily injuries, whether accidental or in- 
tentional, than their less powerfully built neolithic predecessors. 
As the result of Professor Horsleys researches, however, 
apparently prove that the reverse is in reality the ease, it be- 
comes an interesting point for us to determine whether or no, 
in spite of the men of the stone-age in Europe being both 
smaller and museularly weaker than the present inhabitants of 
the same localities, they were not actually possessed, for some 
reason or another, of a much greater bodily recuperative 
capacity than their more highly developed civilised successors. 

On personally communicating to the President my opinions 
on the matter, lie suggested that it might he advisable for me to 
embody them in a paper, and communicate it to the Anthro- 
pological Institute. I have followed Ids advice, and am now 
doing so, in the hope that after my ideas on the subject have 

1 “ On rile Operation nf Trephining Turing the Neolithic peri • i in Europe ; 
ami on the probable method and object of its performance." See Ante , p, 100. 
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been beard, some of the gentlemen present, whose opinions are 
of weight in all questions of this kind, may, while commenting 
on the communication, throw out additional fresh ideas which 
will materially aid us in arriving at least at some plausible, 
should we fail to find a perfectly satisfactory, solution to the 
above-named apparently human constitutional enigma. 

This communication, however, has not solely that object in 
view, but also the equally important one of directing attention 
to the vital degeneracy of the present race of Europeans, as 
regards their bodily recuperative capacity. 

In order to save time, and to make my views perfectly plain, 
I shall at once present them in the form of a proposition, and 
then proceed to adduce, as succinctly as I can, the facts that 
appear to me to form a sufficiently substantial basis to warrant 
my entertaining them. 

My proposition is simply, that I believe, that in spite of men 
having increased in weight, stature, and strength, as well as 
their years of life having been augumented by their evolution 
from a state of barbarism into one of lie it srame and refinement, 
their bodily recuperative powers have materially diminished 
instead of having increased under the otherwise improving in- 
fluences of civilising agents. 

Indeed, as far as I have been aide to discover, all the facts one 
is able to collect appear distinctly to prove that every appliance 
adding to man’s bodily comfort, every food pampering his 
palate and exciting his appetite, as well as all contrivances 
either stimulating or developing his mental faculties and powers 
of perception, while adding, no doubt, to his personal enjoy- 
ments, have a direct deteriorating influence on his animal 
vitality, rendering him less able to resist the lethal effects of 
bodily injuries, or to recover from them either as quicklv or 
as well as individuals of the same race and temperament not 
having similar corporeal and mental advantages. 

Before proceeding to adduce data in support of this opinion 
it may he advisil.de for me to say that l imagine our sin prise at 
the superior recuperative powers of the men inhabiting Europe 
during the stone-age. in a great measure arises from our some- 
what erroneously confounding together, and regarding as synony- 
mous, two entirely distinct and mutually independent physio- 
logical factors, namely, muscular strength and bodilv recupera- 
tive power; the fact being that high muscular development 
may be associated with hut moderate reeupeiative bodily power, 
anil an extremely high recuperative bodilv power with a rela- 
tively-speaking moderate physical strength. To take extreme 
eases by way of illustration, I may refer to what is observed in 
the crustacean and saurian species; as both of them demonstrate 
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the fact that comparatively speaking feeble animals, low in the 
scale of development, possess a remarkably high recuperative 
bodily power. A crab, for example, can regenerate a lost toe, 
and a lizard restore an amputated tail. 

With these preliminary observations I now proceed to adduce 
proof that the refining influences of civilisation deteriorate 
human recuperative bodily power ; and in order to show this 
clearly I shall first call attention to the relative recuperative 
powers of man living in a wild and in a highly civilised con- 
dition. As the cases that have already been published illustrating 
this point are most probably known to you all, I shall refrain from 
citing any of them, and limit my illustrations to such as I have 
been able to collect myself. Moreover, as time is of moment 
I shall only give two examples of each kind, selecting those 
that I deem the most conclusive ; an.d in order that they may 
be all the more telling 1 shall choose them from two distinctly 
different races of savage men, who, from living far apart, in 
different hemispheres of the globe, and under entirely different 
climatic influences, may be supposed to possess but slight, if 
any, constitutional similarity. The one race, therefore, will be 
that of the South African (Jaffre ; the other that of the North 
American Indian. 

First then as regards the recuperative bodily power of the 
male South African (Jaffre living in a rude state. The case 
I select is one furnished to me by Colonel Alexander Moncrieff 
of an injury which, before the days of antiseptic surgery, was 
regarded as one of the most formidable and dangerous to life to 
which any human being could be subjected. It is as follows : — 

A Caffre of about thirty years of age was so badly gored in 
the abdomen by a bullock that his bowels fell out. One of 
his companions weut to his assistance ; gathered up the bowels; 
washed and freed them from the dirt which had become attached 
to them while they were trailing on the ground; replaced them 
in the abdomen, and closed up the wound as best he could. 
And what was the result ' Simply that the wound healed bv 
“the first intention,” and the injured man was well and again 
following his usual avocations in a few days. 

Now for the case of a North American Indian. While I was 
passing from the rugged volcanic geyser district of Montana 
into the fertile plains ot the Columbia Fiver in Oregon, in IbSd, 
the conductor of our train pointed out a one legged Indian, 
standing at the depot, whom I mistook for a woman, from his 
being like the squaws, as devoid of hair on his face as tliev are 
of projecting bosoms, and not alone being dressed in a similar 
costume, but wearing his head-hair in the same long and lank 
fashion as the women do. This man, the conductor said, had 
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hacked off the lower part of his own leg with a tomahawk, in 
order to extricate himself from a crane, and afterwards crawled 
more than a mile to his wigwam before he could get assistance. 
Yet in spite of all this, he was able to hobble about, minus his 
leg, within a fortnight. 

The two next illustrative examples of recuperative bodily 
power will be that of savage women, and for this I purposely select 
them in the form of recoveries from childbirth. Childbirth 
being an identical physical process in all members of the human 
species, the comparative effects of it in a savage and in a civilised 
state admits of easy and definite comparison. 

It may, I think, be pretty safely said that it takes an average 
healthy woman, not being a primipara, in the middle lanks of 
European life, from four to fourteen days to recover from the 
immediate effects of a natural accouchement. Here then are 
two examples of the amount of time rude savage women require 
to recruit from the same undertaking. 

The following case was furnished to me by John Mintern, an 
intelligent man, who acted as my class servant during the time 
1 filled the Chair of Medical Jurisprudence at University 
College, London. It fell under his notice while lie was travel- 
ling in Africa along with the late Sir Andrew Smith, as his 
personal attendant. Mintern said that one morning while tliev 
were sitting at breakfast a young Caffre woman, who formed one 
of their party, rose up and left them, and soon after they had 
finished the meal, and were preparing to start on the track, 
returned to camp with a face beaming with smiles, and a new 
horn baby in her arms. 1 asked Mintern how long he thought she 
had been absent, and he replied that, although he could not say 
positively, still judging from the time they usually took to their 
meals, he did not think she could have been away altogether 
more than half-an-hour. Yet during that time she had not only 
delivered herself hut attended to her baby. The next case is 
one of a Xorth American Indian, kindly furnished to me by 
Mr. Charles Huberts. I give it in his own words: 

“ Y hen crossing die 1 lucky Mountains, in Canada, in 1ST”, 
the squaw of our Shuswap Indian guide, who usually marched 
at the head of our party, dropped behind, and thinking she was 
unable to keep up with us, as she was heavily laden, with her 
husband's gun in addition to camping necessaries, a lialt was 
ordered and we began pitching our tent. Before, however, we 
had time to accomplish this the squaw rejoined us with a newly 
born infant added to her luggage, and apparently in a peifeetiv 
lit state to travel. She had certainly not been absent from the 
party for nn re than an hour, during which time she had been 
confined without any assistance whatever, with not even so 
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much as tlie companionship of her lazy husband. On our pro- 
ceeding ou our journey on the following morning the woman 
took up her usual place as leader of the party, carrying her 
ordinary load in addition to her newly begotten child, and 
marched along without showing signs of either weakness or 
fatigue.” 

I shall now endeavour to show that this apparent super- 
recuperative animal power, possessed by savage women, has 
most probably nothing whatever to do with any innate constitu- 
tional peculiarity, but arises solely from the fact that the 
savage, owing to her mode of life, retains the natural aborujinal 
bodily recuperative capacity of the human species, which highly 
civilised woman has lost, by reason of her refined mode of living. 

This doctrine appears to be demonstrable by the fact that 
women of the same race, living in the same locality, manifest 
entirely different degrees of recuperative power after child- 
hearing, according to their habits and positions in life. 

One of the best proofs of this, which it is in my power to cite, 
came under my own observation while I was spending my 
autumn holidays at Meoplram, in Kent, during 1870. 

While taking a walk one day, at the commencement of the 
hop harvest, I was accosted by a female tramp, of about forty 
years of age, carrying a newly born infant, rolled up in a rag, 
of which, she intonned me. she had a few minutes before de- 
livered herself, on the other side of the hedge. She asked me to 
direct her to the nearest workhouse. Seeing that the baby had 
not a particle of clothing upon it. and that the nearest work- 
house was at least seven miles away, I directed her to a farm- 
house not more than a quarter of a mile distant, to which she 
immediately repaired. On the following morning I called at the 
farm, with the view of assisting the woman, and on inv arrival 
was t* ild by the farmer that she had started early in the morning, 
to walk to Gravesend, which being little more than six miles off, 
he assured me, she would easily reach within a couple of hours, 
adding, that she had promised to return to his hop picking in a 
day or two, speaking as if he was quite accustomed to that sort 
of thing, and had not the slightest doubt that the woman would 
be both able and willing to fulfil her promise. 

The maternity feat of this tramp is yet eclipsed by that of a 
Scotch woman litiug at Campsie, near Glasgow. It was related 
to me by Mr. Mortimer Evans, in the following words : 

In 1879, a woman, aged 28, while engaged in washing, out- 
side her cottage door, was seized with labour pains. She went 
into the house, delivered herself of a living child, and imme- 
diately afterwards returned to the tub, and finished her 
washing.” 
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What gently reared Kentish or Lanarkshire lady would he 
found capable of accomplishing feats like these i Xot one, 1 
thiuk, and yet they ore of the same flesh and blood as their 
less peeuniarlv favoured sisters, whose recuperative bodily 
powers, in my opinion, they have good reason to envy. 

In further proof that the refining influences of civilisation 
diminish animal vitality, notwithstanding that they improve 
both physique and longevity, I shall give examples of the de- 
generacy of bodily recuperative power in membeis of what in 
ordinary language are denominated lower animals. Xot, how- 
ever, from the lowest, hut from the highest groups of the brute 
creation, and from those, too, with which we are most familiar 
in a state of domestication; namely, the sheep, the ox, the 
horse, and the dog. 

First, as regards the detrimental effects to maternity of fine 
breeding upon slice} >. 

Mr. Alfred Morrison tells me that such is the bodily re- 
cuperative degeneracy produced in pedigree sheep by high 
breeding, that his celebrated flock of Xouthdowns cannot lie left 
to lamb by themselves. Having not only to be carefully kept 
in a covered fold during the lambing season, but in many, nay, 
even in most instances, the ewes have to be artificially assisted 
by the shepherds while ill the act of dropping their lambs. 

While as regards pedigree oxen, Mr. Monison further in- 
forms me, that in many cases high bred shorthorns have their 
animal powers so deteriorated, through the influence of fine 
1 earing, that most of the cows among them fail to yield sufficient 
milk for the wants of their offspring. 

Xext with reference to horses. It is well known to veterinary 
surgeons that a sturdy mountain pony will not onlv tolerate, 
but rapidlv recover from an operation which would produce a 
great shock to the system, and might probably even prove fatal 
if performed on a high class thoroughbred race hor-e. 

Lastly, my own experience with dogs has taught me that the 
delicately reared Italian grevhound will succumb to an opera- 
tion which a roughly brought up mongrel cur may feel so little 
the effects of, that immediatelv after it. he will partake of food, 
and then quietly coil himself up and go to sleep in trout of the 
fire, as complacently as if nothing had been done to him. 

I might go on multiplying corroborative example-, did I not 
imagine that those already cited are both numerous enough and 
conclusive enough to form a substantial bu-is to the somewhat 
paradoxical-like sounding proposition I ~et out with, namelv, 
that in spite of civilising influences being potent agents in 
improving man’s physical as well as mental powers, increasing 
alike his stature and his strength, as well as extending his 
VOL. XVII. i 
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length of days — they are, like the rose, associated with a prickly 
thorn, inasmuch as pari passu with the ameloriation of his 
mental and physical condition, they materially diminish, instead 
of augment, his bodily recuperative powers. 

Discrssios. 

The President mentioned some facts published in his own book 
of travels, showing the extraordinary power of South African 
natives to endure severe injury. He mentioned the great difference 
well known to sportsmen, between the powers of various species of 
animals to survive wounds; thus, a heron would collapse on 
receiving a few pellets of shot fired from a gun at a long range, 
but a hawk was killed with difficulty. It would be a matter of 
interest to learn if there were any connection between recuperative 
power in respect to wounds, and general longevity. The author’s 
remark that animals of a high “ breed ” had small recuperative 
power, seemed to require a little further analysis owing to the 
double sense in which the word “ breed ” was commonly used. 
That in which it was employed by the author seemed chiefly to 
regard their more delicate nurture. But etymologically it was more 
properly applied to descent, and here the loss of recuperative power 
was in a general way intelligible, because any variety of animal 
that had been long bred from selected specimens with a view 
to develop some particular quality, might be expected to be rather 
deficient in others, and. therefore, to have on the whole a weaker 
constitution than that of the parent stock. 

The Author, in reply to the questions put to him by the President, 
remarked that the different bodily recuperative powers possessed by 
such birus as the heron and the hawk, were, he thought, readily 
accounted for by the fact of different species of animals possessin? 
marked differences of constitutional vitality. It was not so easy, 
however, either to give a reason for the relative differences in the 
bodily recuperative powers of different members of the same 
species or of the relative different recuperative bodily capacity of 
the same individual under different circumstances. Some of the 
channels by which civilising influences act on the animal constitu- 
tion are tolerably apparent, while others are exceedingly obscure. 
To him it appeared that the superior recuperative bodily powers of 
savages, and of men. not savages, living in any rude state, in com- 
parison to highly civilised men. were not due to any gain in the case 
of the former, but to an actual loss of the ah,-,rlj'uud recuperative 
power of the human species in the latter. Man, he thou O' ht, was 
naturally born to endure hardships, and it was only on account of 
the cultivation of an artificial refined state of existence that he was 
led to regard many natural conditions of existence as hardships at 
all. For instance, while crossing the Rocky Mountains, in Idaho, in 
1884, he and his party came, one morning, upon four Flathead ” 
Indians sleeping on the hard rough stones by the margin of a 
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river. It having been a cold frosty night, they had lain down side 
by side and placed their blankets one on the top of the other over 
them for better protection from the cold, and nothing but their 
four black heads projected beyond the covering. To all appear- 
ances these men were sleeping as comfortably on the rough stones 
as we would do in a feather bed. Probably, indeed, if accidentally 
transferred to a feather bed these Indians would have felt less com- 
fortable. For, by a wise dispensation of Providence, comforts 
which one has never enjoyed one never feels the disadvantage of 
being without. What is even more fortunate, is that such is the 
peculiar constitution of man that he can adapt himself, and get 
accustomed to almost any form of hardship. Thus, to his per- 
sonal knowledge, the late Mr. Charles Waterton, the South 
American traveller, of ‘‘the Wanderings - ’ reputation, habituated 
himself to sleep fur 25 years of his life on the hard, bare boards 
of the floor, with a block of wood for a pillow, and a cocoanut mat 
for a coverlet. This is surely a more astounding feat than that of 
the American savages, who never knew anything better, sleeping 
on hard stone boulders ; seeing that it was not until after Mr. 
Waterton had reached manhood’s estate, and after he had been 
accustomed to all the luxuries of an English country gentleman’s 
life that he voluntarily adopted the above mentioned rude mode of 
taking his nightly rest. 

Hardships, he believes, have the effect of retaining to savages, 
as well as civilised men living in a rude state, by strengthening 
the constitution, the aboriginal recuperative bodily capacity of the 
human race ; while, on the other hand, warm clothing and com- 
fortable housing, rich feeding and late hours, heated rooms and 
polluted atmospheres, more especially when associated with little 
muscular out-door exercise, have the direct effect of enervating the 
human frame and reducing its bodily recuperative capacity to far 
below tbe normal standard. 

The agent which most of all lowers human hodilv recuperative 
capacity is. in Dr. George Harley's opinion, alcohol. Medical men 
have been long cognisant of the fact that men who are in the 
habit of imbibing alcoholic stimulants, either in the form of wine, 
beer, or spirits, even though not drunkards, are much less able to 
withstand the lethal effects of bodily injuries than those who 
never drink them : while the recuperative powers of those who 
indulge in stimulants in excess are well-known to be reduced 
to a minimum. It is a well recognised fact fur example, that no 
patient that enters the surgical wards of a hospital wirh a severe 
injury has less chance of recovery than the big. powerfully built, 
muscularly strong brewer's drav-man. Not only does he recover 
from wounds badly, but he attracts erysipelas readily, and spreads 
infection rapidly. 

The effects of living in impure air is again well exemplified in 
the case of the young Resident Medical Officers in hospitals, one 
and all of whom, more especially if their animal vitality is still 
further lowered by over study, have their recuperative budilv 
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capacity sometimes deteriorated to such a degree, that if they get 
a flesh -wound, it is almost certain to become a suppurating sore, 
and so bad an one too, that notwithstanding the application of all the 
most powerful therapeutic agents in the pharmacopoeia, it will some- 
times resist healing so long as he lives under the hospital roof ; 
whereas it heals rapidly, without assistance from either balm or 
lotion, so soon as he transports himself into the pure, strong, fresh 
air. either of the seaside or mountain top. 

In this we see that a mere change in physical conditions creates 
a change in bodily recuperative capacity. But the most remarkable 
fact of all is, that highly civilised man has it in his own power, 
not only to bring his recuperative bodily capacity up to but even 
far beyond that of the standard of either the savage, or of the 
civilised typical man living in a rude state. This he rendered 
apparent by calling attention to the marvellously high bodily 
recuperative capacity encountered in cases of civilised athletes 
after “ a course of training the salutory regimen of the training 
process having the effect of bringing them up to the highest state 
of physical perfection a human being can attain to. 

This can he most readily illustrated by referring to the artificial 
changes brought about in the human constitution, as witnessed 
in the case of prize fighters. And it will be best exemplified 
by a brief narrative of what Dr. Collins told him regarding 
what he observed in the case of the American pugilist, lleenan, 
who fought with the British “ champion of the ring,” Tom 
Sayers. The fight, as some may have heard, was a desperate 
one, and in the evening after it, on Dr. Collins visiting Heenan, he 
found him so disfigured about the face as to be scarcely recog- 
nisable as a human being. His eyes were totally invisible, his 
brow, cheeks, and lips swollen, bloated, and black. Xot a vestige 
of a human feature remained. Yet. what happened '( So high 
had the vital recuperative capacity of this man been raised by 
diet and exercise, that within four days all tbe swelling had com- 
pletely subsided. And ere other four days had passed away the 
whole* of the effused blood had been absorbed. Every trace of the 
ecchvmosis had vanished, and the man’s features were com- 
pletely restored. It is impossible for any one, possessed with 
medical knowledge, for a moment to doubt that these startling 
-results could have been due to anything else than a super-recupera- 
tive bodily vitality engendered by the hardening of the general 
system by training. 

Having said this much it will not do to leave the subject 
without adding a short addendum on the probable causes of the 
loss of recuperative healing power on child-bearing women living 
in a highly civilised state. 

All know that exercise increases the size of human muscles, and 
that an increase in the work done by the muscles entails an 
increase in the size of the bones to which they are attached. It 
mav he equally accepted as a physiological doctrine that a disuse 
in the muscular apparatus of the human frame entails a diminution 
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not alone in the muscles themselves, hut also in the hones to 
which they are attached, and which they consequently employ as 
fulcra during their action. Hence it is readily seen why, not only 
all the muscles of the body and the bones of the pelvis as well as 
the bones of the hands and feet in delicately reared women, are 
smaller then in those accustomed to manual labour. Kow in 
addition to this smalling of the muscles as well as of the bony out- 
let of the pelvis tending to impede natural labour, there exists yet 
a further increase to the difficulty of parturition in the refined 
woman, from the fact that her own augmented education induces a 
pari passu increase of cerebral development (bv reason of here- 
ditary transmission) and consequent increase in the circumference 
of the head of her offspring. So that there is thus a double reason 
why refined and highlv civilised women should have more difficult 
labours, and less bodily recuperative capacity after them, either 
than savage women, or their less favoured civilised sisters, living 
in a rude, uneducated state. 

Moreover, the changes in the frame of a highly educated woman 
and her offspring, brought about by the refining influences of a high 
civilisation, become more and more marked through generations of 
hereditary transmission. Just as the rats in the Mammoth Cave, 
and the fish in the Adelsberg grotto, have become blind, by genera- 
tions upon generations of their ancestors having never had occasion 
in their dark underground dwellings to use their organs of vision, 
so in like manner, the bones, as well as the muscles of men and 
women, from a partial disuse of them in several generations of 
their ancestors, became smaller. The diminution in the size of the 
bones and muscles of the hands and feet, engendered by an absence 
from hard labour through several generations is, in fact, so 
apparent that it has given origin to the proverb that — 

“ In little hands and feet we trace 
Xlie scions of the higher race.'’ 


What holds good for the muscles and bones of the frame holds 
equally good for the brain and the internal organs of the body. So 
that just as the features of the face are transmitted from parent to 
child the mental qualities and internal ('invisible) organisation is 
as well. Hence we find that “ constitution ’’ is handed down from 
sire to scion, be it bad or be it good, just as physiognomy is. One 
is not surprised then at hearing that the naked Terra del Fuegian 
woman transmits to her babe her own power of enduring with 
immunity an exceedingly low t cm pera f are. To such a high degree 
too is this the case that her naked infant, but a month or two old, 
will lie unconcernedly smiling and crowing at the bottom of its 
mother’s fishing canoe, while cold snow flakes are falling upon, and 
melting from off, its bare skin. A counterpart to thi.- fact is 
related at p. 224 of Mr. Seton Karr’s "Shores of Alaska,’’ where 
he gives a sketch of a little child of the Oodiak tribe of Indians, 
who, clad in nothing hut a short cotton shirt, with bare feet, legs, 
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and head, walked across the N nchuk mountain pass mid snow and 
ice with perfect impunity. 

These two cases cannot but be regarded as truly typical speci- 
mens of transmitted hereditary bodily capacity to endure hard- 
ships. For here we have the children of two entirely different 
races of men — one in the north of North America, the other at the 
extreme south of South America — enduring with impunity a 
temperature of the atmosphere so low, that if the children, simi- 
larly aged, of a highly civilised European were subjected to it, 
they would inevitably shiver, freeze, and die in the space of an 
hour or two. 

These cases, Dr. George Harley thought, afforded additional 
evidence that a high standard of bodily recuperative power is 
naturally inherent in the human race, while the formerly cited 
examples of an opposite character, go far to show that the refining 
influences of civilisation have in reality not proved such an un- 
alloyed boon to mankind as is usually imagined, and that all the 
present races of men, though they may be of the same flesh and 
blood, are not endowed with the same degree of bodily sensibility 
and recuperative vitality, and while they may be further said to 
account for the well known fact that the present race of delicately 
nurtured women are the victims of Wf/ituae?’. and neuralgias, which 
were as much unknown, even by name, to their great grandmothers, 
as they are to the present races of out-door labourers and unedu- 
cated savages. 


The following paper was then read by the Author : — 

On the Evidence for Me. McLenxan's Theop.y of the 
Primitive Human Horde. 

By G. L. Gomme, Escp 

When we come to look into Mr. McLennan’s evidence, and to 
examine liis theory on the origin and development of social 
forms, we are struck by the tact that he nowhere states the 
evidence for his first stage — the primitive human horde He 
starts Ironi the conception of populations, the units of which, 
were homogeneous groups or tribes/’ and which did not possess 
any system of blood kinship 1 : but beyond the fact that the 
assumption thus made fits in remarkablv well with all the later 
stages of his theory, which are amply supported bv evidence he 
does not critically examine the evidence fur the primitive horde. 
Even the title — the horde — which I have ventured to assume is 


Studies in Ancient History, ” pp. 127, 153. 
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that which best expresses Mr. MeLennan’s meaning, is only 
used hv Mr. McLennan himself incidentally; and occasionally, 
as in the quotation just used, it gives way to the less exact 
terminology of “ populations,” “ groups,” or “ tribes.” 

It is singular that not only Mr. McLennan himself, but none 
of his able critics has definitely met the proposition which the 
theory of the primitive human horde clearly places before us. 
It is just possible that when Sir Henry Maine appeals so 
forcibly to biology and to savage society for examples of his 
own theory of parental groups against Mr. McLennan’s theory 
of the horde, he mav have in his mind exactly that large body 
of evidence which Mr. McLennan has left untouched. But then 
Hir Henry Maine does not proceed to examine this evidence . 1 
Nor does Mr. Lang, the greatest living authority who supports 
Mr. McLennan’s theories . 2 In fact, almost all the enquiries 
which have taken place since Mr. McLennan’ s researches 
directly opposed those of Sir Henry Maine, have been bounded 
and limited by the theory that the earliest social unit was 
necessarily the family . 3 The family appears in history, in its 
most archaic form, as the unit of the genealogic tribe. But the 
tribe, made up of these family units, is just then entering upon 
its career in the formation of nations — is, in fact, just on the 
threshold of modern history. And at the back of this union of 
families is that large body of custom, whatever it may prove to 
be, from which kinship-formed tribes were developed. Under 
whatever form of society this body of custom existed, there is no 
part of it which entitles us to use such a term as “ family ” in 
connection with it. It was not a family unit in independence ; 
it was not a group of family units bound by kinship ties. If, 
therefore, we may properly dismiss the term family as a 
scientific appellation for the earliest group of human beings, 
and if we may consistently call it the horde, borrowing the 
term from Mr. McLennan, we shall, at least, be clearing the 
way to prevent a misconception from a confusion in terminology. 
It may be as time goes on, and, as evidence increases, that some 
modifications in the conception of the horde will arise ; but the 
point to be insisted upon now is that the term horde does not 
convey any special associations with modern history, and that it 
most probably will, therefore, graduallv assume the meaning 
with which scientific research will in future endow it. 

Mr. McLenuan’s conclusions, derived, be it observed, from 

1 St* ‘‘ Early Law and Custom,” p. 192. 

2 ** Farly History of the Family,” in In-' Custom ami Myth/’ 

3 See Mr. C. $. Wake’s article on 4t The Primitive Human Family,” in the 
‘‘ Journ. Anthrop. Inst./’ toI. ix ; and Mr. Lang concedes this point to Sir 
Henry Maine, in his Custom and Mjtii.” 
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phenomena found to exist in savage races inhabiting all parts of 
the world, may be shortly stated as follows : — 

1. That the earliest human mode of living recognised no 

basis of blood relationship, the association between the 
sexes being best described by the term promiscuity, 
and the children at this stage belonging to the horde. 

2. That there existed within the horde the conception of 

stocks, such stocks being found to be always exogamous, 
i.e., the members of any stock may not marry within 
their own stock, but must obtain wives, or husbands, 
from other stocks. 

3. That the scarcity of women produced a rude system of 

polyandry, i.e., one wife between several husbands. 

4. That blood relationship to the mother first became 

recognised, and hence arose a system of kinship 
through females only. 

5. That the constant state of war between group and group 

necessitated the capture of wives from foreign groups. 

6. That in course of time this system of kinship through 

females and exogamous marriages would produce 
heterogeneous groups, each group containing within 
itself members of several other groups (the children of 
the women of such other groups). 

7. That these heterogeneous groups would therefore contain 

within themselves all the conditions of exogamous 
marriages, and that hence members of the same load 
group, being of different kinship, could marry. 

8. That from these conditions of early society would arise a 

recognition of paternity, and hence a system of kin- 
ship through males as well as females. 

Xow it is clear that to make the various stages of this theorv 
perfectly consistent one with another, we ought to know some- 
thing about the conditions which formed the human horde from 
which was developed all the subsequent phenomena of early 
human society. Mr. McLennan has arrived at his first stage bv 
the exhaustive examination of the evidence which proves his 
later stages, and he practically postulates that granting his 
general conclusions the human horde must have been the 
earliest stage of man’s existence. To Mr. McLennan himself we 
may perhaps he inclined to admit his full right to so deal with 
the subject; hut it is, at all events, a matter which deserves 
some degree of independent treatment, and it is in this light 
that I propose to deal with it. My question is. Is there anv 
evidence, other than that based upon simple argument, of the 
earliest stage of human society, the primitive horde ? 
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In the first place we will turn to the biological evidence. At 
the outset it is important to note that the great authority of 
Mr. Darwin cannot be claimed so completely on the side of the 
origin of society in the parental group as Sir Henry Maine 
would seem to imply. He quotes from Mr. Darwin (“Descent 
of Man.” I, d<>2), a passage from which I will only re-quote one 
sentence, “in primeval times men .... would probably have 
lived as polygamists or temporarily as monogamists.” Hut Mr. 
Darwin lias another passage (“ Descent of Man.” I, S4) which 
directly opposes the theory of original parental groups. *• Some 
authors,” lie says, “ suppose that man primevally lived in single 
families ; hut at the present day though single families, or only 
two or three together, mam the solitude of some savage lands, 
they are always, as far as I can discover, friendly with other 
families inhabiting the same district.” It is this complex group 
then, from which the history of man has to start. But there 
are other points insisted upon by Sir Henry Maine, and these 
are, rightly enough, those where Darwin, sumuiari-ing his 
evidence as to man's primeval condition, asserts that “their 
intercourse, judging from analogy, would nut then have been 
promiscuous,” and they “would not at that period have partially 
lost one of the strongest of all instincts common tu all the lower 
animals, namely, the love of their young offspring” (II, ofiT). 
These results from the biological evidence are brought to hear 
against .Mr. McLennan’s conception of the cliaraeteri'ties of the 
horde, and they must form the starting point for our researches. 

Mr. McLennan has used certain expression* in his description 
of the condition of early man which have proved to be not only 
the centre point of attack by those who oppose his general 
theory, hut which have until ely diverted attention from much 
more important conclusions resulting from the theory. The 
chief of these expressions is that of “ utter promiscuity ’’ as a 
description of the marital conditions of early man. Xow of 
“utter promiscuity ’ there is no evidence from the types of 
savage s,i .;,-ty now extant. The nearest we get to it is 
“temporary monandry.” as Mr. Darwin terms it, which Consists 
ot the choice by a woman of a hu-band, who is ini-band just so 
long as off-pring is begotten and requires protection. That the 
period dining which man, woman, and child kept together was 
in the earliest natural development of human life of much 
longer duration than modern civilisation allows to he neces>arv 
is asserted by Mr. Fiske and allowed hv Mr. Herbert Spencer. 1 
"Children not so soon capable of providing for th-msHves had 
to he longer nurtured by female parents, to some extent aided 


1 “ Principles of Soeiclogv," i. pp. 50, 030. 
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by male parents.” But as soon as offspring 'were capable of 
taking care of themselves the parental tie was snapped. The 
children would certainly go their own ways — the male to 
become in his turn a hunter and fisher, more or less connected 
with his fellow man, the female to become the partner of her 
accepted lover. It is impossible to conceive parental affection 
extending beyond the period when such steps were taken, 
and the evidence of later marital relationships makes it 
impossible to conceive that the union of the parents would 
continue. 1 

But just as there is no excuse for calling this system of 
temporary monandry by such a historical term as family, so 
there is no excuse for using the term “ utter promiscuity.” 
There is no reason again to suppose that “ paternity ” was un- 
certain and, was, therefore, incapable of being recognised. Both 
paternity and maternity were certain, and they were fully 
recognised. Where tire break occurs between this primordial 
system and the later system is that the recognition was sjmply 
one caused by natural instincts, and that it was temporary in 
its duration and quickly became lost. In short, the relationship 
between the sexes was a natural and not a political relationship. 
Because primordial men did not, throughout life, recognise a 
bond of affection for offspring, and did not use the potent fact 
of kinship to constitute a social unit, it does not follow that 
they did not know of the paternal and maternal instincts, were 
not influenced by sexual jealousy, and did not know of the 
connection between parent and child. All that can be said of 
them is that they did not use these several natural facts to 
produce artificial, or, as it is best to say, political combinations. 
Biology therefore teaches us this : that our primordial ancestors 
roamed the earth, possessing all the natural instincts, but 
without the capacity of using these instincts for any political 
purpose. There is a vast difference between the absolute non- 
recognition of the ties of parental kinship, and the non-use of 
them for the purpose of generating a new departure in the ways 
of man, aud in this difference will be found all that is to be said 
against Mr. McLenuan’s terminology. If we can only thoroughly 
grasp the fact that the ties of kinship, whether male or female, 
are in every sense artificial conceptions, and that consequently 
their introduction must have been preceded by a long period of 
natural combinations of human beings, we gain the first 
important step in the history of the primitive "human horde. 2 

1 Many examples exist in savage society where the parents separate after the 
birth of a child. 

2 Mr. McLennan says “ the development of the idea of blrod relationship into 
a system of kinship must have been a work of time.” — '• Studies in Ancient 
History,” p. 81. 
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Before the ties of kinship could have formed societies, children 
must have habitually stopped with parents, grandchildren with 
grandparents, cousins with their kindred. How recent in the 
liistory of man such artificial associations were made cannot, of 
course, be ascertained, but I shall have something to say upon 
this point later on. In the meantime, the fact to notice is that 
the primitive human horde was kept together by quite other 
influences than kinship, and our next step must be to enquire 
what these influences were. 

Mr. McLennan has only hit upon a portion of the true 
solution. In a passage which contains a curious mixture 
of terminology, but which evidently refers to “the earliest 
human groups [which] can have had no idea of kin-hip,’’ he 
observes that the “ fellowship between the members of such a 
group would be that they and theirs had always been com- 
panions in war or the chase — joint-tenants of the same cave or 
grove.” 1 Companionship in danger, and food-winning, and 
contiguity of occupation are here indicated as the ties of associa- 
tion. Mr. Lang introduces us to one other probable explanation 
of the ties that held the horde together. Noting that totemism 
“arose at a period when ideas of kinship scarcely existed at 
all,” he goes on to remark that “ above all the very nature of 
totemism shows that it took its present shape at a time when 
men, animals, and plants were conceived of as physically akin.” 2 
This is a very important factor in the early life of man. Clearly 
if the first-formed groups of man were based upon a totem- 
organisation and not a blood tie; if totemism includes a 
common worship of some object of nature ; and if such worship 
is produced by an incapacity in man’s early conceptions to 
separate his own being from animals, plants, and other nature 
objects around him — clearly we must look for evidence as to the 
earliest social organisation to such of the forces of nature as 
might have determined the range of contiguity of occupation, or 
the means of establishing common interests. 

Before adducing any evidence as to man's early associations 
with nature, it seems worth while to enquire whether in the 
lower organisations there is any evidence as to forces which 
produce groups other than those founded upon the ties of blood. 
Lor this purpose I will make one quotation from Dai win, which 
exactly explains the initial facts which I am anxmu- to accen- 
tuate. Mr. Darwin says “ Most animals and plants keep to 
their proper homes and do not needles-dy wander about. We 
see this with migratory birds, which almost always return to 
the same spot. Consequently each newly formed variety would 

1 .Studies in Ancient History,” p. Si. 

2 <v Custom and Myth,” p. 2d2. 
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generally be at first local, as seems to be the common rule with 
varieties in a state of nature ; so that similarly modified in- 
dividuals would soon exist in a small body together, and would 
often breed together. If the new variety were successful in its 
battle for life it would slowly spread from a central district, 
competing with and conquering the unchanged individuals on 
the margin of an ever-increasing circle.” 1 How clearly this 
explanation meets the phenomena to be met with in man’s 
earliest stages will, I think, be shown as we proceed. 

It is neither necessary nor expedient to examine now any 
considerable mass of evidence relative to man’s attitude towards 
the great powers of nature. The subject has not yet been 
approached with due regard to its importance as one of the 
determining features of man's earliest ways of life f but there is 
sufficient accumulated evidence for us to be able to give some 
typical instances of the forces that kept the primitive human 
hordes together. 

When in the mid-pleistocene age of geology we find that man 
has made his way into Europe as far west and north as Britain, 
we find him in the presence of abundance of food, but with 
difficulty guarding himself against the wild animals. In- 
numerable horses, large herds of stags, uri, and bison were to be 
seen in the open country; three kinds of rhinoceros, and two 
kinds of elephant lived in the forest; the hippopotamus haunted 
the banks of the rivers, as well as the heaver, the water-rat, and 
the otter ; there were wolves also, and foxes, brown bears and 
grizzly bears, wild cats, and lions of enormous size ; wild boars 
lived in the thickets ; and as night came on the hytenas assem- 
bled in packs to hunt down the young, the wounded, and infirm. 3 
Hot daring to penetrate into the vast forests that stretched 
themselves around him, but keeping to the river courses man 
thus progressed from point to point over the earth’s surface, 
absolutely bound by the conditions of his life to subordinate 
himself to the external forces which kept him confined to very 
restricted areas for his wanderings. The narrowing down of the 
territorial lines of progress narrowed down too the forms of the 
social grouping ; and an examination of the geologic evidence 
confirms the view that as there was no necessity for, so there could 
have been no thought of. artificially formed societies. The 
successive waves of migrationists were bound together bv the 

1 “ Descent of Man.” 

2 Mr. Spencer, “ Principles of Sociology, ” cap. iii. “ Original External factors,” 
brings clearly together the chi°f heails of this subject, and concludes (p. 39) 
“that the earlier stages of social erolution are far more dependent on local con- 
ditions than tlie later stages.” But it is singular how little this important con- 
clusion is brought to bear upon Mr. Spencer’s subsequent researches. 

3 Boyd Dawkins’ “ Early Man in Britain,” p. 137. 
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accumulated and accumulating fears of the dangers that sur- 
rounded them. 

Such fears found their ultimate expression in a system of 
nature worship, which even now forms a large portion of the 

creeds of savage people. The Aka of Assam, we are told hy Dr. 

Hunter, “ fears the high mountains which tower aloft over his 
dwelling ; he fears the roaring torrents of the deep glen ; and he 
fears the dense and daik jungle, in which his cattle lose their 
wav ; these dark and threatening powers of nature he invests 
with supernatural attributes ; they are his gods .’' 1 This forcible 
example is hut an instance of what is met with all over the 

world. Among all the hill tribes of India the mountains are 

the abode of demons. Among the Klnunis, each peak in the 
native hills is held to be the watch-tower of a god.- A hill in 
Ilambon Island is supposed to be the abode of evil spirits . 3 
Nothing but positive orders and accompaniment by us would, 
we are told, induce the Mugs to trespass on many of the hill tops, 
which were inhabited, they said, by demons . 4 The Nicobar 
islanders have a good and evil spirit, the latter resides in the 
woodv interior of the island . 5 The extensive forests untrodden 
by human foot, are believed by the Coorgs to be reserved for the 
abodes of deified heroic ancestors .* 1 And so it is all over the 
world . 7 Hemmed in and confronted on all sides by such 
enemies, the primitive human horde was kept together by out- 
side forces, not by internal arrangements. As man spread over 
the earth, treading the river paths for the first time, skirting the 
fearful forests, and looking upon the distant hills with some- 
thing more than awe and wonder, fighting his way before his 
fellow animals in the struggle for existence, there is ample room 
for the conception of a vast period of time for the existence of 
the horde — a period which even Plato contemplated when he 
measured the difference between the social forms of the Cyclopes 
and those of the Greeks of his day. 

That man’s experiences during this long period of time have 
materially affected his later life there cannot be any doubt. 
Many conceptions which originated with the horde have sur- 

1 “ Statistical Account of Assam,’’ i, 356. 

1 '‘Journal As. Soc. Bengal,” xv, 03. 

3 Ibid., iy, 83. 

* Ib!d.,x, 430. 

’ *• Joum. Antiirop. Inst.,” iii. 4. 

6 Richter's "Manual of Coorg,” 166. 

" I would refer particularly to Mr. McLennan’s articles in the ‘'Fortnightly 
Review” vols. xu and xni. on "Tree and Animal Worship,” and to the 
•> Journal of the Ethnological Society,” new series, vol. i. pp. 23. et vey., for a 
summary of the evidence. Mr. Walhouse's Ragbushes and Kindred Obser- 
vances,” “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” yol. ix, pp. 97-1 Utj, should also be consulted. 
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vived after the formation of kindreds. All that large system 
of nature worship, which dictated to the primitive settlers in 
villages that the clearings in the forest could not he made till 
the tree deities had been compensated, 1 which taught that the 
earth spirit must be propitiated at the founding of a new village, 
and that the earth demons fought against the growth of corn or 
other agricultural produce, 2 originated when man had not pro- 
gressed beyond the stage of the primitive horde; and only at 
last gave way when man’s conception of the bonds of kinship 
had developed into a worship of ancestral spirits. Again, it has 
already been observed that the conception of totemism originated 
in the" horde, and yet lasted down very late when tribes had 
been formed upon the basis of kinship. The strength of these 
survivals of portions of the organisation of the primitive horde, 
may well lead us on to enquire whether there may not be any 
survivals of the horde itself, or at all events of groups of human 
beings so little advanced along the line of development formed 
by kinship as to show us a near type of what the primitive 
horde must have been. 

Whatever may have been the district in which man was first 
evolved from his ape-like progenitors there is considerable evi- 
dence to prove that Central Asia is the district from which suc- 
cessive migrations have flowed. It may be taken for granted, 
I venture to suggest, that the effects of migrations must have 
been enormous in modifying the social conditions of the primi- 
tive hordes ; and that hence the nearer the centre of the original 
home the more likely are we to meet with types nearer to 
the original condition. But whether it be admissible or not 
to advance these argument' drawn from the natural history of 
man as in any way accountable for facts in his social history, it 
is certainly not unimportant to note that the regions of Central 
Asia do supply us with types of human hordes the most nearly 
coincident to what Mr. McLennan has prepared us to expect 
from the evidence he has adduced as to the origin of the later 
forms of society based upon kinship. Leaving for other con- 
sideration such types of roaming groups, not to be identified with 
kinship-formed groups, as may be found in the Wood Yeddahs, 
who roam about in pairs : the Bushmen, who wander in small 
isolated families; the Fuegians in clusters of a dozen or so. 3 we 
will, as a working hypothesis, confine our i mm ediate attention to 
the Central Asian evidence. 

1 S,e a conspicuous example of the superstitions of the woodcutters in 
Hunter's " Statistical Account of Bengal." i, 312. 

- I have collected some examples of this in my “ Folklore Relies of Early 
Village Lite," 7 cap. vi. 

3 Spencer s ** Principles of Sociology,' 7 i 4S2. 
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The hill tribes of India afford the most singular specimen 
of the primitive horde, both in respect of the external forces 
which keep it together, and of the internal organisation which 
regulates the conduct of individuals to one another. This 
specimen is the Abor tribe of the Assam Hills. Of the external 
forces which alone form the means of keeping the horde to- 
gether we have the following evidence : The religion of the 
Abors consists of a belief in those sylvan deities to each of 
whom some particular department in the destiny of man is 
assigned. A mountain called liigam is the favourite abode of 
the spirits and is held in great awe, no one being able to return 
from its summit. Losses of children are attributed to the spirits 
of the woods, and retaliation is made bv cutting down trees till 
the loss is made good. 1 Clearlv with such beliefs in the sur- 
rounding nature gods there is little room, as there is scarcely 
any need, for the development of a social system based upon 
any other observable phenomena than the greatest one of all, 
namely, locality. Tressed on all sides by the fear of mountain 
deities and tree deities the outcoming life from such a set of 
conditions must depend almost entirely upon local not per.-onal 
influences. And such we find to be actually the ease. 

It is a pity that minute examination of the social sy.-tem of 
the Abors has not been made. One thing it is very important 
to obtain information about, namely, the existence of totem ism. 
If the Abors are a typical example of the primitive horde they 
would be constituted upon a totem system, or would have the 
germs of the totem system within their group. Their worship 
of nature and their special worship of tree deities would lead us 
to expect some traces of totemism. But no traveller amongst 
them has recorded any such traces. It is, however, iinpmtant 
to note than Air. McLennan lias found sufficient general evidence 
to he able to state that " the totem stage appears to have been 
passed through by numerous tribes of Central Asia "V and one 
of these tribes I have been able to discover is a near neighbour 
to the A 1 tors. Of the Khasias. Hr Hunter says -'these is no 
caste system, but each clan is called after some object of nature, 
as the on]; clan, the iwh clan. &e , and these names entail ceitain 
restrictions beyond which intermairiage is foi bidden. " = 

Leaving this evidence for what it is wrath, and I would sug- 
gest it is woith further emptily. we have yet to note one definite 
fact about the Abors which goes far to establish the theorv that 
thev represent a type of the primitive horde. Though exter- 
nally they make up one group — a human lioide that is — inter- 

1 Hunter’s “Statistical Account r »f A^am/’ i ; 337. 

- “ Fortmyhtiv Review/’ 1st;*,*, xii, 41^. 

3 ** Statistical Account of Assam/ 1 il, 21S. 
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nally there are no traces of the cohesion resulting from the ties 
of recognised kinship. We are told that “the Abors, as they 
themselves say, are like tigers — two cannot dwell in one den ; 
and their houses are scattered singly or in groups of two and 
three over the immense extent of mountainous country occupied 
by them. The Metis say that whenever a few families of Abors 
have united into a society, fierce feuds about women and sum- 
mary vengeance, or the dread of it, soon breaks up or scatters 
the community.” 1 In the unpleasant details of the internal 
condition of the Abor people we meet with Mr. Darwin’s 
example of temporary monandrous groups in local contact with 
each other, the whole forming, as I would submit, a type of the 
primitive human horde. The entire absence of the ties of kin- 
ship prevents the growth of family power within the horde, 
while the connection between the various sections is shown by 
the marriage intercourse of their members. Kept together by 
outside forces, possessing no doubt some forms of the totem 
system, which is a binding power between the units not de- 
pending upon blood ties, and being entirely free from the ties 
of kinship, these Abor pe< >ple present a very good example of the 
horde stage of human society. 

If we extend our observations from this Abor type of the 
primitive horde to any parallel types we are at once reminded 
of the famous example of the Cyclopes. Sir Hemy Maine, 
equally with Plato and Aristotle, adduce the Cyclopes as evi- 
dence of the parental origiu of human society. The passage in 
the “ Odyssey" is thus rendered by Mr. Lang: " and we come to the 
land of the Cyclopes, a forward and a lawless folk, who plant not 
aught with their hands neither plough. These have neither 
gatherings for council nor oracles of law, but they dwell in 
hollow caves on the crest of high hills, and each one utters the 
law to his children and his wives, and they teck not one of 
another.” But in confining attention to this one passage only 
it has been overlooked that the groups of men, women, and chil- 
dren thus described were bound together by some sort of com- 
mon tie. Thus Polyphemus in Ids agony calls for assistance 
“ on the Cyclopes who dwelt about him in the caves along the 
windy heights.” This tie we know was not one of recognised 
kinship for “ they reck not one of another ; ” and it must have 
been the common dangers, the common fears of the surrounding 
nature spirits, in short, all the recognisable forces which formed 
the primitive human horde, and which we have found existing 

1 “ Asiatic Society of Bengal.” xir. 420 - t'2S ; Hunter. “ Stat. Account of 
Assam.” i, 351. It is asserted by Bait on that the Abors and the Mens are of 
the same race. But Or. Hunter pointedly states the many objections to this 
theory arising from the difference of customs, religion, Ac., ibid., p. 333. 
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among tlie Aliens. If we wanted a short summary of the 
social condition of the Ahor people Homer’s language about the 
Cyclopes would in every way answer the purpose ; and con- 
versely, it appeals to me that a more elaborate description of the 
Cyclopes is to he obtained from what is known of the Abors. 
Clearly such an exchange of definitions indicates a social 
parallel of remarkable closeness. 

The close parallel which thus clearly exists between the 
Abors and the Cyclopes as types of a social stage in man’s 
history is of great importance in a scientific seme. J5mh geo- 
graphically and chronologically they are discontinuous: and 
discontinuity, to u<e Mr. Wallace’s term, of two identical types, 
argues great antiquity for the type. There are nearly 4.000 
miles of territory and nearly 8 .O 00 years of history separating 
the two peoples. The safe conclusion to draw from the^e two 
important factors in the case, is that both Abors and Cyclopes 
belong to an epoch in human history which witnes-ed the con- 
tinuous population of this long stretch of territory by groups of 
the Ahor and Cyclop type . 1 It may be impossible to prove 
that this epoch may lie identified with an epoch drawn from the 
records of other sciences: but if the theory which has been 
advanced is worth anything, it ought to stand the test of com- 
parison with the established facts of geology. 

These types of the primitive human horde, as also the con- 
ception of it suggested to Mr. McLennan by his lesearches into 
the earliest developments from it, enable us safely to draw one 
conclusion, namely, that unorganised itself, or at all events very 
loosely put together, it was not capable of meeting any strongly 
organised opposition from powerful enemies. Such is the 
decisive evidence of the Ahor type : the Cyclopes declined to go 
to the assistance of their injured comrade : and of one parallel 
type which I have noted from Africa, the Mashona tribe of the 
Transvaal District, it is stated that ‘they live by families 
[groups] on separate hills, and though they intermarry, they 

1 Another esample of >uch a group m:i v be adduced from the remarkable 
tradition of the Northern Ivans preserved in the Sanscrit texts. tran-hiD-d by Mr. 
Muir, see Part II. p 33* I. It is quoted by Mr. McLennan m hi*? Studies in 
Ancient History,*’ p. 110. And to show that the Ahor- are but a type of the 
general aboriginal Indian group I would quote Sir Alfred Lyali’s very -* gge-tive 
description of the Bheei-*- They are “all -tib-divided into a ninety <1 dl-rmct 
groups, most of them apparently muddled together h\ -simple nmtiauity of 
habitation or the natural handing together of the number necessary tor main- 
taining and defending themst-he-.*' — “ A data Stu lies." p. lbO. Ain I he Hoe- on 
to say that ’* we might make out roughly, in central India, a graduated -orial 
scale, btifriin// f>'o>n fht s # mjjle ahortyinul hoed* at the and culminating 

with the pure Aryan elan at the top ; nor x\ouhl it be diili-mit to ti<a* all 
these clashes are really connected and have something of a e.mirnoii origin.” 
This pa-sage i- a remarkable confirmation of the conclusions I had arrived at 
be lore T -aw it. 
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keep iip perpetual feuds ; it would be most difficult to fuse this 
mass into a united nation [group] ; their very division into units 
must ever prevent their holding their own against any organised 
power.” 1 * Now the only organised opposition which the primi- 
tive horde could have met would have arisen from hostile 
hordes ot man ; and geology clearly establishes that such an 
opposition was obviated by the immense area over which the 
earliest races of man spread. It is quite impossible to read the 
evidence as to the records of the earlier stone-age man, which Mr. 
Worsaae has supplied in his “ Pre-History of the North,” with- 
out being struck by the fact that a constant spreading out over 
the unoccupied lands always met the pressure of population. 
And it is curious to compare with this Mr. Boyd Dawkins’ 
description of the earliest races of Britain. 1111611161’ by accident 
or design, whether a strict deduction from geologic evidence or 
not, Mr. Boyd Dawkins makes the difference between the man 
of mid-pleistocene age and later comers to be that the former 
were hunters and fishers without social organisation, while the 
latter appear in tribes. It may be premature to assume that the 
geologic evidence so nearly meets the anthropological as to 
assert that early stone-age man spread over the earth in hordes 
uninfluenced by the ties of kinship ; but it becomes an admis- 
sible suggestion that the two branches of scientific evidence 
thus brought face to face may conjointly yield the conclusion 
which has been first deduced from other data. 

There is yet one other argument to consider before concluding 
our enquiry. Granting that the first spread of man might have 
been by hordes, uninfluenced by the ties of kinship, successive 
waves of migrations, bringing with them the necessary conquest 
of the descendants of previous ages of migrationists, must have 
been bound together by closer ties than those that bound the 
horde. As already we have laid stress upon the fact that, as 
there was no necessity for, so there was no thought of, a closely 
knit, artificial society during the earliest periods of man's mi- 
grations, it is correlatively necessary to lav stress upon the fact 
that when later waves of migration spread their way over the 
earth, there then arose a necessity for artifically formed soeietv. 
Man had then to meet man in conflict. To successfully over- 
come the unorganised hordes of hunters and fishers, the forma- 
tion of which we have just been examining, organised bodies 
must have been formed. Everything in geologic evidence tends 
to confirm this proposition. There is nothing in the records of 
the earlier stone-age people, representatives, that is, of the 

1 “Further Correspondence Relating to the Transvaal 5 * (llouse of Commons), 

c, 464*i of lb'So, p. li.3. 
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primitive human horde, to tell of any development, even after 
long ages of settlement, in the social forms. But in the later 
stone-age people, representatives, that is, of the first wave of 
conquering tribes, there is much to tell of a development in the 
social forms. Possessing new and improved weapons, which 
became the object of barter, accompanied by whole trains of 
domestic animals, oxen, sheep, swine, and horses, penetrating 
into the forests, which had only as yet been skirted, the later 
stone-age people must have been organised upon some tribal 
basis unknown to the earlier hordes. That this basis was one 
of kinship, is the conclusion to be drawn rather from anthro- 
pological than geological evidence; but the latter goes far 
towards proving such a conclusion from its own records, when 
it is considered that now, for the first time, the dead are care- 
fully buried, indicating that the ties of kinship had already 
influenced human thought. 

It would appear then, that the first ages of migration witnessed 
too tile formation of tribal organisations based upon the ties of 
kinship. Such tribal organisations, according to the researches 
of Mr. McLennan, had, for their distinctive features, the 
reckoning of kinship through females, and the practice of poly- 
andry. Explanations have been offered as to the origin of 
female kinship and of polyandry, but neither the uncertainty of 
paternity in the first case, nor the practice of female infanticide 
in the second case, can he said to be sufficient for all the facts. 
Already we have noted the objections to the theory of un- 
certainty of paternity, and great authorities have declared against 
the theory of female infanticide . 1 If, then, the conditions of the 
primitive human horde, both in its normal state and at the time 
when it met its first human enemy, answer in any degree to the 
descriptions which my arguments allow us to formulate,- they 
ought, also, to give some clue to the origin of the two principal 
phenomena which Mr. McLennan has adduced as belonging to 
man’s earliest development from the horde, namely, polyandry 
and kinship through females. The horde possessed, or had 
developed, the principles of totemi-m aud exogamy. To these, 
at the time of the great migrations, were super-added the 
principles of polyandrv and kin-hip through females, and the 
point eve have to consider is : Do these later developments show 
anything of eau-e and effect t are the facts of migiation .sufficient 
to bring about the development of tribal society based upon 
polyandrv and kinship through female- - 

.Sir Henry Maine has already suggested that the scarcity of 

1 See Fi-on and Howit’s “ Karn laroi and Kurnai, - ’ p. 174 ; Sir Henrr 
Maine's >• Earlv Law and Custom," p. 212. 
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women, and consequently polyandry, might be due to the 
wanderings of our race but the examples he quotes are all 
historical, and are hence limited and isolated in extent. Ho 
limited or isolated practice can, however, account for a 
phenomena in human history which is claimed to be one of the 
stages through which mankind must have passed on its way 
to civilisation, and Sir Henry Maine is not slow to point out 
this very material objection. But pre-historic migrations were 
neither limited nor isolated. 2 They covered almost all the lands 
to which the earlier stone-age people, the primitive hordes, had 
penetrated. It is quite conceivable that the earliest adventurers 
would seek to be accompanied by some women, and it is equally 
conceivable that the number of male adventurers would greatly 
exceed the female. Historical migrations have ever been so, 
and so must pre-historical migrations have been. Such an initial 
inequality between the sexes would probably become intensified 
as the dangers of the migrations increased, and hence would 
arise the rude system of polyandry. Compelled thus to acknow- 
ledge ties which had previously not been so prominently thrust 
forward, the new migrationists would soon perceive that the fact 
of kinship was of enormous importance in keeping their own 
race distinct and clear from the people they were conquering or 
enslaving. 3 The war was not now one between man and nature 
only ; but between man and man. The light was harder, and 
the organisation of the conquerors must have been closer, and it 
was formed upon the conception that there could be no affinity 
between the new coining conquerors, and the scattered hunting 
and fishing people — a conception that could only become of 
supreme importance if the ties of observable kinship were 
gathered up and utilised for political organisation. Thus would 
originate kinship groups, as opposed to local groups ; and thus 
polyandry and descent through the female would be the first 
distinguishing marks of the earliest kindreds. 

Although I do not lay claim to the idea that such a 
hypothesis, as I have here ventured to formulate, can be 
absolutely proved by the oidy science which is capable of 
affording such proof, namely, anthropology, yet I suggest that it 
is worth while putting it forward for consideration. In the first 
place it affords, so far as it is at all tenable, a conception of the 
earliest form of human society which entirely fits in with the 


1 “ Early Law and Custom,” p. 212. 

2 Geological changes and meteorological changes as well as the consequent 
changes of ilora and fauna must have been enuring over all parts of the earth 
perpetual emigrations and immigrations. — Spencer s Principles of Socioloory 1 
i, p. IS. 

3 Cf. Worsaae’s “ Pre-History of the iforth,” p. 26. 
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theory of one important authority — Mr. McLennan — on the 
later developments of society. In the second place no one has 
yet supplied the necessary groundwork upon which such an 
enquiry may be based. So far, then, as my researches are in 
accord with Mr. McLennan, and so far as they fill up a gap in 
anthropological science, I venture to hope that they may be of 
service as a working hypothesis for future research. 

Discussion. 

The President thought that the author had doue good service 
in bringing to notice a definite stage in the theoretical course of 
human evolution, which had as yet received no generally accepted 
name. It was the stage, as the author had shown, before any 
recognised system of kinship existed, and before there were any 
political bonds, but one iu which people were aggi-egated solely 
under the compression of external influences. He had, however, 
some doubt whether the stage in question was aptly enough 
expressed by the word that the author desired to use for it. 
“ Horde” is a term of Asiatic origin, still and always used to express 
aggregations of men living under very different social conditions 
to those just supposed. It is true that in colloquial English the 
word horde is often used in a vague sense, and this he suspected 
to be dhe to some confusing similarity iu sound between it and the 
word herd, which he need hardly say was of entirely different 
origin and meaning. He.ther did he wish to convey the slightest 
intimation that the author had himself unintentionally^ con- 
founded the two. Still, it seemed to him that the word herd, 
though not free from objection, was more appropriate to the 
social stage that the author desired to express, than the word 
horde. 

The Aui bor in reply to the President said that the reason why 
he had chosen the word horde was because Mr. McLennan had 
already used it. Moreover, it bad not come to Lave anv verv 
great political meaning yet. and in time the scientific meaning 
which was now sought to obtain for it would in the end overshadow 
what little political meaning was attached to it in connection with 
the Huns of Attila, and other famous '■ hordes ” of men. The 
term ” herd ” was already usefully and definitely used for animals, 
though there was nothing in its signification which would not suit 
the definition he sought to give to the period of human life which 
it might represent. As to the examples he had given of the 
primitive human horde, he by no means suggested that thev were 
absolutely types of this far-off period of human historv; all that ho 
suggested was that they gave ns the nearest parallel to what the 
primitive human horde must have been, although thev might have 
reached their modern form by degradation from higher civilisation 
for degraded types of humanity probably retraced some of their 
former steps of progress. 
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134 List of Presents. 

A Xote on the Dieyere Tribe of South Australia by Mr. 
Samuel Gason, communicated by Air. J. G. Frazer, was read by 
the Secretary. This is printed in the Miscellanea at the end 
of the present number of the Journal. 


June 14th, 1887. 

Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.8., President , in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The election of Sir Walter Buller, K.C.M.G., F.E.S., of 
52, Stanhope Gardens, was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 

For the Library. 

From the United States Geological Scrvey. — Dinocerata, a 
Monograph of an Extinct Order of Gigantic Mammals. By 
Othniel Charles Marsh. 

From the Association. — Report of the Fifty-sixth Meeting of 
British Association for the Advancement of Science ; held at 
Birmingham, in September, 18*0. 

From the Society.— Proceedings of the Royal Society. Xo. 254. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1S87. 

June. 

Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania 

for 1880. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Xos. 1801-1803. 

Boletim da Sociedude de Geographia de Lisboa. 6 A Serie. 

Xos. 9, 10 e 11. 

Bulletin de la Soeiete d'Anthropologie de Lyon. Tom. v. 

1886. 

From the Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine, Yol. Ill, Xu. 0. 

From the Editor. — .Nature, A*os. 017-919. 

Science, Xos. 224, 225. 

The Photographic Times, Xos. 290—298. 


The Earl of Ducie, ER.S., exhibited three perforated stones 
from Scotland, known locally as “ Mare-Stanes,” and the follow- 
ing note on the subject was read by the Secretary : — 
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Exhibition of Three “ Mare-Staxes,” or “ Hag-Stones.” 

By the Earl of Ducie. 

The following is an account of three “Mare-stanes,” Anylic'e 
Hag-stones, received by Lord L)ucie, from Marykirk, Kiucurdiue- 
shire, X.B., May, 1SS7. 

One of the stones has two human teeth inserted and fixed in 
the natural holes in the stone. It was known to have been 
70 years in one house, and was given to Mr. A., of Marykirk, 
by an old lady. She had used it to ward oft' bad dreams. 

The other two are thus described by the person who procured 
them : “ Mare-stanes were very common thiity years ago in 
this district (Marykirk), and many are used yet, but those who 
are in possession of them do not like to own it. They are still 
common in the fishing villages along our coast. 

“ The old grandfather of Mrs. X. sometimes comes to Mary- 
kirk on a visit, brings his Mare-stane in his pouch, and hangs 
it in his bed. He comes from .Stonehaven, and is an old 
fisherman. 

“ Sandy M's. wife, while she stayed at B., always kept the 
Mare-stane in the bed ; and a Mrs. id., of Edinburgh, a lady who 
came to B. many years, always liked that stone in her bed” 

“ Old Susan S. a-sures me. that when the females of a house 
had all the work, and were ‘stinted’ to do a given amount of 
work at the spinning wheel before they got any supper, and so 
much before they vent to bed, they were very liable to take 
the ‘Mare (u. nightmare) owing to anxiety connected with 
their stints, and the ‘ Stane’ was a regular preventive. Mar- 
ried ladies, she >a\s, when in an interesting condition, were 
Very particular in having the Mare-stane in the proper place, 
and she ha- known 1 Statics ’ hung in byres, behind cows 
expected to calve, to ensure safety. 

“ How it is that the natural worn hole gives this charm, I 
cannot tell. 

“ I am assured that there are not a few in our village besides 
these, but one does, not care to hunt for these sacred relics. TVe 
are not a superstitious people, but somehow a veneration and 
reverence is set on any thing or custom which our mother or 
grandmother had or did." 

Dr. John Evans, F.R.S., writing to Lord Ducie on the subject 
gave the following references: — Brand's " Popular Antiquities,’’ 
by Ellis. 1.S4!*, vnl. jii ; gT'd-XSu, in referring to uightm.ue, quotes 
thus in .111 Aubrey's ‘'Miscellanies p. 147 : — "To hinder the 
nightmare, they [people in the north of England] hang in a 
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string a flint with a hole in it (naturally) by the manger ; but, 
best of all they say, hang about their necks, and a flint will not 
do it that hath not a hole in it. It is to prevent the nightmare, 
viz., the hag, from riding their horses, who will sometimes 
sweat at night, the flint thus hung does hinder it.” He adds, 
“ Grose says, a stone with a hole in it, hung at the bed’s head, 
will prevent the nightmare ; it is therefore called a hag-stone 
from that disorder, which is occasioned by a hag or witch sitting 
on the stomach of the party afflicted. It also prevents witches 
riding horses; for which purpose it is often tied to a stable 
key.” 

In “ Notes and Queiies,” series vi, vol. 1, p. 54, is given an 
abstract from an old hook printed in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
headed “ Of the Nightmare,” describing a “ fonde foolishe 
eharme ” as follows : “ Take a Flynt Stone that hath a hole of 
hys owne kinde, and hang it oner hym . . .” to which the 
written charm, as there related, is to be attached. 

Discussion, 

Dr. Evans observed that, it was the first time that he had heard 
of the use of human teeth in connection with “ hao’-stones " or 
“witch-stones.” It seemed possible to account for the idea that 
horses were ridden during the night by witches, fiom the animals, 
when ill, being found in a state of sweat in the morning, for which 
such exercise might seem to account. But in what manner a 
stone with a hole in it sufficed to exclude witches, or how the 
nightmare was transferred to the human being, involved more 
difficult questions. The great prevalence of the use of the hag- 
stones in the district of Mary kirk was remarkable. The use of 
“ lacky-stones ” was common, and he had cited intanc-es in his 
“ Stone Implements.” The use of a hollow stone to hang up in 
our stables to prevent the Ephialtes, or nightmare, is mentioned 
by Sir Thomas Browne. — “Vulgar Errors,” Bk. v, ch. xxii, see. 7. 

Mr. Ruhi.ur remarked that the three stones exhibited varied 
much in mineralogieal characters. One was a water-worn frag- 
ment of limestone, drilled by a boring mollusc; another was a 
piece of quartz, probably fiom the crystalline schists of the east of 
Scotland, containing a greenish chlorilic mineral, the natural re- 
moval of which seemed to have formed the holes in the stone- 
while the third was a jaspery pebble, probably derived from a 
conglomerate in the Old Bed Sandstone. 

A perforated stone is sometimes known in the north of England 
as a Hnij-itmie, and in Harland and Wilkinson’s " Lancashire 
Folk-Lore”(p. 1-54). it is said that a hog-stone, or stone with a hole 
in it, is tied to the stable-key, in Lancashire, to protect horses, or 
is hung at the head of the bed to protect the farmer and his faruilv. 
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In the south of England, it is not uncommon to find flints with 
natural perfoi aliens, and these are commonly regarded by children 
as lncky-stones.” In Butler’s Hudibras,” vye read of a sorcerer 
who could — - 

“ Chase evil spirits away by dint, 

Of sickle, horse-shoe, and hollow flint.” 


The following paper was read by the author : — 

Hittite Ethnology. 

By Captain C. E. Coxder, E.E. 

The President having done me the honour to ask me to read a 
paper about the Hittites, I have here sought to show the general 
considerations which appear to guide us to a right understanding 
of their race, religion, language, and customs. It is a question in 
which I have been interested now for seven years, and I hope 
that I have not failed to read every work of importance that has 
been written on the subject. 

I propose to assume that the Klieta known to the Egyptians, 
the Khatti conquered by the Assyrians, and the sons of Hetli 
mentioned in the Bihle are the same people. This has been 
disputed, but since it is held to be the case by Prof. Sayce, Dr. 
Taylor, and XI. l’errot, and was, I believe, recognised by Lenor- 
mant, and since these writeis have given their reasons for such a 
conclusion, it appears to be sufficiently recognised to be certain 
of final acceptation. 

The study of any people of antiquity re.'ts, according to Xlax 
Muller, on a knowledge of physical appearance, language, and 
religion. A race may lose to a certain extent its characteristic 
type through difference of climate, of fund, or of habit, nr through 
admixture of foreign blood. It may adopt a new foreign 
religion: it may forget its original language; but if we can find 
it preserving a type, a religion, and a language which all belong 
to one original pure stock, we me then able to recognise the 
relation of the stock to others of the same human family. 

It might at one time have appeared incredible that we should 
ever know anything of the Cannanite tribes which preceded 
Isiael in Palestine, and which were almost exterminated in the 
south at the time of the Hebrew conquest ; but it was quite as 
unexpected in the last century that we should ever leeover 
Sennacherib’s account of the siege of Jerusalem, or know the 
history of Nebuchadnezzar from official records. Since we have 
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in Egypt pictures which are known to represent Hittite kings 
and warriors, and statues of the gods with hieroglyphic texts 
discovered in the Hittite country, it is clear that it is no mere 
theory with which we have to deal, hut with records as real and 
as important as those whereby the Egyptians, the Akkadians, the 
Medes, the Babylonians, Assyrians, Etruscans, Persians, Greeks, 
and Phoenicians are already more or less well known to us all. 

And first as regards race, it is a well known fact that the 
ancient sculptors of Asia and of Egypt carefully' distinguished 
the various peculiarities of race in their pictures. In Egypt side 
by side with the various Egyptian types we find the black negro, 
the hook-nosed Semitic people, and the yellow peoples of the 
north represented. The Phoenician with shaven upper lip and 
long beard, the brown ancestor of the Arabs, are clearly dis- 
tinguishable from other types ; and at Tell Loll, by quite recent 
discoveries, a dark race, with fine features recalling the Abyssinian, 
has lately been brought to light, which is no doubt the same 
“ dark people ” mentioned in one of the oldest cuneiform records. 
I understand that the question of obtaining good reproductions 
of these various types is already under consideration, and no 
doubt interesting papers on this subject may be shortly expected ; 
but in the meanwhile I may say that the differences of type are 
already so well known and are so marked that we have sufficient 
evidence in the pictures of Roselliiii, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
Brugsch, and others to enable us to draw very definite conclusions. 

On the walls of the great temple of Karnak the Hittites of 
Ivadesh are represented warring against Raineses II. Two races 
have combined their forces ami are easily distinguished in these 
pictures. The one is a dark or brown race, bearded, and 
resembling the ordinary Semitic type. This no doubt is the 
population which accounts for the Semitic nomenclature of 
Palestine before the Hebrew conquest, which is to be recovered 
in the long list of towns conquered by Tliotlnnes III in Palestine. 
Kadesli, the great city where the battle against Raineses II was 
fought had itself a Semitic name, and no fact is better established 
than the existence in Palestine as early as 1600 b.c. of a people 
speaking a language akin to Hebrew. 

But side by side with this population, the ruling class 
as represented in the chariots which are rushing towards the 
Egyptian army, or fleeing before the Pharaoh, there are warriors 
and drivers of another type. They have a lighter complexion. 
They have black hair and eyes, but no beards. Their moustaches 
are long and their heads are more or less shaven, and thev have 
real pigtails like the Chinese. I well remember Dr. Bitch five 
years ago in the British Museum bringing out for me the plates 
in Rusellini and saying, “ Look at the Hittites, are they not just 
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like Mongols or Chinese ?” It was then a new idea to me, hut 
if we reflect on the relations of race still notable in travelling 
through Palestine and Northern Syria, it seems to me that we 
perhaps begin to understand Hebrew history better. The war 
against the Canaanites may have been only part of the con- 
stantly recurring struggle still going on in Syria between the 
Semitic and the Turanian peoples; the race hatred between 
Israel and Canaan becomes identified with that antipathy which 
has always existed between these two peoples, who nevertheless 
have lived together since the dawn of history and have mutually 
influenced and civilised one another. 

The evidence of physiognomy seemed, I would submit, 
sufficient ground for an inquiry into the relationship which the 
Hittites, if a Turanian people, must have borne to other 
Turanian populations in the west of Asia. Now in studying 
such a subject it is absolutely necessary to begin by accepting 
what has been laid down by competent authority. I do not 
claim to have any opinion as to the true home of the Turanian 
race, or as to the relationships between north and south 
Turanian languages. Max Muller enumerates more than 100 
such languages spoken in Asia, of which more than half are 
grouped as South Turanian, including the Indian, Malay, and 
Himalaie groups. He regards this great number of tongues 
which (as compared with eight Semitic and some forty Aryan 
tongues) represent a large majority of Asiatic languages as being 
all more or less remotely linked to that most archaic form of 
Asiatic speech — the oldest Chinese. According to the generally 
received theory the majority of North Turanian tongue* are 
grouped together as Ugro-Altaic, on the supposition that the 
home of the race was in the Altai Mountains north-west of 
China, and that the Turanians of Western Asia migrated thence. 
The Pinnic tribes, among whom are reckoned four great families, 
are those which seem to have penetrated furthest west. Their 
families are — 1st, the Ugric, including Hungarians, Yoguls, and 
Ostiaks ; 2nd, the Eulgarie, who advanced horn the Asiatic 
Bulgaria to the country now so called ; ordly, the Permit? : and 
4tlily, the Child ic, including Lapps, Finns, and Esthoniaus. Of 
these Finnic peoples the Hungarians and the Finns are the most 
civilised ; and the Kalevala is a native epic which has been 
called the Turanian Iliad, and which, to the student of Asiatic 
mythology, is of the greatest possible value. 

Next to these Finnic peoples the Turkic tribe* have to he 
considered. From the Oxu* they pushed gradually westwards 
into Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. The Turk*, Turkomans, and 
Siberians, the races of Anatolia and Emunelia, the inhabitants of 
the Crimea, are classed by Max Muller a.* Turkic, and the 
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modern Turkish language, with its wondeifnl grammar and its 
vocabulary full of Arabic, Persian, and other foreign words, 
represents the results of centuries of foreign influence on the 
hardy horsemen of Central Asia. 

The eastern groups — the Mongols and the Tunguse peoples 
near China need not arrest our attention. It is with the 
migrants who went west that we have evidently to do, not so 
much with ihose who went east or south towards China and 
India. 

Now among the great discoveries of the cuneiform scholars 
none is more wonderful than that of a Turanian population 
existing long before 2000 b.g. in Mesopotamia. The ancient 
Akkadian language is thought to have become a dead language 
about 1500 B.G. The language of the common people of Media, 
known by the inscriptions of the Aehiemenidie after the fall of 
Babylon, has been closely studied by Lenormant, and he says it 
is found to approach both in its grammar and in its vocabulary 
to the Akkadian — this is the so-called Proto-Medic; further 
south the Susian language, though its grammar differs, yet retains 
many of the old noun and verb roots of Akkadian quite in a 
recognisable form ; and is said, indeed, to be nearer Akkadian 
than is the Proto-Medic. There are other dialects called Cassite 
and Sumerian, distinguished, yet akin to Akkadian, and Akkadian 
being some 2, 000 years older than Proto-Medic, being in fact the 
oldest known Turanian language of Western Asia, has even been 
called the Sanskrit of Turanian tongues. 

The investigation of Akkadian lias led to jusc the remits 
which might naturally be expected. It is found to differ in 
structure from any modern Altaic tongue, but to be nearest to 
the Finnic languages or more probably to the Turkic. The 
Finns call themselves Suoma-lainen, or “ fen dwellers,” a word 
which the great French scholar Lenormant compares with the 
name Sumerian, which was proper to the inhabitants of the 
lowlands near the Euphrates and the Tigris, as distinguished 
from the Akkadians or “highlanders.” Whether the Finns 
came westwards or pushed northwards practically they are 
the same original people, we may say, as the old Altaic 
race of Chaldea. Finnic and Turkic languages supply a kev 
to the Akkadian cuneiform like that supplied by Coptic for 
Egyptian. 

Another scholar working without any reference to the 
Akkadians in the first instance has demonstrated the fact that 
the ancient Etruscan race in Ttalv was aFo Altaic and that the 
Etruscan language is akin to the Finnic languages. This 
student was Dr. Isaac Taylor, and on comparing his Etruscan 
vocabulary with Akkadian I found many wouls which are the 
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same, including nearly every word which he had been ahle to fix 
by comparison with Finnic languages. 

But yet more, although Basque is not grouped as an Altaic 
language hut with Esquimaux as an “ incorporating tongue,” 
that is to say, one perhaps more primitive than the Finnic, 
still Lenormant has shown that tire vocabulary and the grammar 
of the Basque both shew a connection with Akkadian. Even in 
Egvpt, though the language is distinct, a certain number of loan 
words are said to have been discovered which are identical with 
Finnic words. These separate studies by distinguished students 
serve then to connect more or less the Finns, the Basques, the 
ancient Etruscans (and to a certain degree wen the Egyptians) 
with the old Turanian populations of Mesopotamia. 

Tracing hack from Etruria or west from Media, we shall find 
it possible perhaps to till up the gap also in Ana Minor. The 
Etruscans are said to have been related to the Carians, Lvcians, 
and Lydians : and Lenormant long ago stated as a fact that all 
across what is now Anatolia an ancient Turanian population ex- 
isted akin to the Akkadians. The Carian and Lvcian mercenaries 
found their way to Egypt, and the evidence of paleography 
seems to show that the same population may have existed in 
Cyprus. The Etruscans were a sturdy, big-headed people, with 
eyes oblique like the Chinese, black hair, high cheek bones, 
squat figures, and without beard or moustache. If we go to 
Cappadocia and look at the monuments cut on the rocks we 
find exactly the same type — the sturdy figure, short nose, and 
hairless mouth. This type of race recalls "that of the Mongols 
in later times as described by travellers, and it is as much 
contrasted as possible with the Semitic type. 

Seeing then that the Hittites were shut in on all sides by 
Turanian tribes, said to be akin to the Akkadians, and re- 
membering their own Mongolian appearance, we might be 
justified in supposing that they belonged to the same race. In 
Akkadian and Etruscan and I’roto-Medic we have ancient 
languages, which we mav perhaps compare with that spoken by 
the Hittites. 

A curious peculiarity of dress also serves to indicate the 
mine general connection. In Cappadocia and in Anatolia the 
monuments represent figures with a boot or shoe curled up in 
front. An Assyrian representation of an Armenian merchant 
shows the same boot. Prof. Savce has called it a sm>w-shoe, 
hut I think rsir C. Wilson first compared it with the boot now 
worn by the peasantry of Asia Minor. I’errot compares it with 
the cavalry hoot worn in Syria, and with what we call a Turkish 
slipper. I find also that the Etruscans wore a similar shoe 
called C ulceus Hopei h l us hv the Humans. On the monuments 
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at Karnak the Hittites are represented wearing the same shoe, 
and although it is not of necessity a mark of race, it is still 
curious that this curly-toed boot was common to the various 
Turanian peoples of Syria, Asia Minor, Armenia, and Italy. 

But as regards the language it may be asked : How do we 
know monumentally what language the Hittites spoke ? Me 
may know from the names of their kings, and from the names 
of towns in the Hittite country, as recorded by the scribes of 
Bameses II and of Thothmes III. The topographical lists are 
about as old as lfiOO b.c., and the lists of kings about as old as 
1340 b.c. The scholars who have written on this subject, from 
Chabas downwards, have agreed in saying that the names of 
the Hittite kings are not Semitic, and not Aryan, and that they 
must either be Turanian, or belong to that class of languages of 
the Caucasus, which has been called Alarodian. In a list of 
twenty-five royal names, we find the words Tar, Sar, Hazi, Lar, 
and others repeated as personal names. These are not new or 
unknown words at all. They occur in the languages already 
noticed. Unless some new reading is pronounced to be correct 
in cuneiform we have Tar, Sar, Nazi, occurring in personal 
names in Akkadian and in Proto-Medic; and in Susian also Xazi 
occurs. Lar is a very familar Etruscan word for a chief, and I 
venture to compare it with Ivl and rar for chief, enumerated as 
Akkadian words in Prof. Sayce's “Assyrian Grammar.” There are 
many similar cases in the name list in question, and although 
such evidence is. of course, not sufficient to show that the 
Hittites talked Akkadian, it seems to me strongly to favour the 
view that they gave to their kings titles which can be shown to 
be common words meaning “king,” “chief," or “prince," traceable 
through very many Altaic languages or dialects. 

The topographical name lists are not only earlier, but they 
are more valuable, because they include uo less than 200 names. 
They are, however, very difficult to study for several reasons. 
Marietta. Maspero, and other scholars have given much attention 
to these lists, which occur in hieroglyphic writing at Karnak. 
It appears to be generally recognised — and I believe Lenormant 
held the same view — that the names in question are in some 
cases Semitic, and in other cases — probably in the majority— 
non-Semitic. The first difficulty then is to distinguish between 
these two classes of names. Kadesh. for instance, the Hittite 
southern capital, had an evidently Semitic name ; but Car- 
chemi-h, their northern capital, had a name which is not 
Semitic, according to general opinion, in addition to this 
difficulty there is the difficulty of correctly deciphering the 
hieroglyphic signs. There is not a complete agreement appa- 
rently on this point. What some scholars have taken as a 
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determinative, others have read as a syllable, and the characters 
on the walls of the Karnak Temple — some of which are quite 
obliterated — have been differently represented. 

But even with all these drawbacks, there remains a great 
deal that is certainly known and generally agreed to concerning 
these town names, and I believe it is recognised that next to 
the studv of the names for numbers, for relationships, and for 
very common objects, the geographical names of a country 
afford some of the most valuable possible evidence concerning 
the race which nave those names. The lists in question I have 
studied geographically tor ten years, and a great many sugges- 
tions ns to the probable sites, in the south especially, which I 
ventured to put forward in lS7b, I find to have been accepted 
by IX. Maspero, and by Eev. II. Of. Tomkins, who has devoted 
much labour to this question, and appeals to have fixed many of 
the sites in northern Syria and Asia Minor. Going over these 
lists again and again with the hieroglyphics be foie me and with 
the aid of the papers by M. Maspero, Mr. Tomkins, and 1’rof. 
Sayce.it has seemed to me more and more dear that the sounds 
in a great many cases are the same to which 1 find a geogra- 
phical meaning attached in the glossaries of Akkadian prepared 
by Lenorrnant. Lv Delitszch. and by otlieis. 

I am, of course, aware that the study of Akkadian is so 
rapidly advancing, that sounds which occur in all the hooks 
written some veins ago may now be considered incorrect lay the 
accepted authorities. It is also certain that as a great many of 
these sounds are common to all the various Finnic and Turkic 
languages, they would not serve to do more than to establish 
generally ail Altaic connection. But even this would be a 
great gain, and I think that by using the works of Bonner, of 
L'astreii, and of Vambery. on which Leiiormant used to r*ly m 
fixing the pronounciation of Akkadian words, it ought at least 
to be pos-ible to arrive through these lists at a general idea of 
the language spoken in the Hittite country between bjoo and 
130U ii.e. If we take, for instance, the word JAq which 
Lenorinant and T. Ifflitszch, in their Akkadian glos-aiies. have 
stated to be an Akkadian word for country, and which I)r. 
Taylor believes can he recognised in Etruscan. \\e find that it 
exists as the word for eountiv in all the Finnic languages. 
Thus, even if -cholars are convinced that in Akkadian it ought 
to to be lead as M<if. and in 1’ioto-Medic as Murn/i — wmds 
which wen- known to Leiiormant— it still appears piobahle 
that it inii't he a veiv old Altaic word, because it i- Common tfi 
so many- Altaic languages. It would, tlieiefoiv. be a verv 
valuable word to rec-ogni-e in Hittite noiiii-n« latuiv. ii it can be 
shown that in Hittite it had the same meaning. 1 venture to 
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say that if these valuahle geographical lists are studied on this 
principle, it will become possible io show in a convincing 
manner that the Hittite language was akin to the languages of 
Mesopotamia and of Media, at least in possessing the->e simple 
roots which are traceable, handy changing, in existing Altaic 
tongues. 

The personal and geographical names also give some evidence 
— ns has been shewn hv Prof. Snyee — of the grammar of the 
language. The genitive appears, at least in many cases, to 
precede the nominative, which would not be possible in a Semitic 
language, but which is often found to be the order used in 
Altaic speech. This does not appear, however, to have been an 
invariable rule in Hitlite, if we are to acknowledge the cele- 
brated boss of Tarkondemos as Hittite. On that boss the 
genitive appears to follow the nominative, according to Prof. 
Sayee’s arrangement of the symbols, the order being the same 
found in Akkadian; as, for instance, in the tablet of Singasid as 
read by Mr. Pinches. In the Proto-Medic languages, according 
to Lenormant, the genitive may either precede or may follow 
the nominative — possibly then, from the evidence above men- 
tioned. the same may have been the case also in the Hittite. 
There is not, indeed, any evidence that the Hittites spoke 
Akkadian, hut I venture to think that there is considerable 
primn facie evidence in favour of their language having 
affinities at least to that ancient tongue, evidence quite 
sufficient to justify fuither research on such a supposition. 

The third branch of enquiry is that which concerns the 
religion of the Hittites, and concerning this we mav gather a 
great deal of valuable information, both from the Egyptian 
records, from the name lists already noticed, and from sculptures 
and gems more or less clearly connected with the Hittite race. 
In the famous tieaty with llameses II. the Hittites invoked the 
gods, and especially one called Sutekh, with the rivers, the 
mountains, and the clouds, the winds, and the sea. Xo less than 
a “thousand gods'" ate said to have existed in the Hittite 
country ; and this I suppose may be taken to indicate an ani- 
mistic belief like that which gave a nymph to every stream, a 
dryad to every tree, a god to every great mountain, among the 
( keeks. This belief in numerous spirits, good and had. in heni- 
licent deities of the sun, the moon, the ocean, and the livers, 
also clearly existed among the ancient Turanian populations of 
Media and of Mesopotamia. As regards Sutekh or Sut (for 
< 'babas has given reasons for supposing that the name occurs in 
both form-), he has been generally supposed to be the same as 
the god Sut or Set, who from an early period was worshipped 
also in Egypt. His name does not apipear as yet to have been 
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found among those of gods invoked by the Akkadians, though 
Lenormunt mentions as possible a eonneetion with a god e;illed 
Shita among the Assyrians. In Phoenicia, close to the Hittite 
country, several gods, originally Akkadian, appear to have been 
adored until quite late historic times. Adonis lias been said to 
be the same as Tammuz, originally an Akkadian god ; and Xergal 
is perhaps another instance. He was represented with a lion’s 
head, and his portrait occurs on a has relief, discovered on the 
Phoenician coast, while his name is known in connection with a 
Phoenician settler in Greece. Xergal, however, was also adored 
by the Semitic race of Mesopotamia. Quite lately in Anatolia 
the same lion-headed god has been found represented, but the 
has relief hears no inscription, except a possible hieroglyph above 
the head, which represents a long-eared animal, perhaps a hare 
or an ass. 

The representation of deities at Bogliaz Keui, in Cappadocia, 
may also throw light on Hittite religion, l’rof. Savce considers 
that the Hittites were a Cappadocian people ; and, as already 
noted, the sturdy figures, the hairless faces, and the shoes, serve 
to connect these figures both with the Hittites, and also with the 
Etruscans. 

It has been doubted whether all the figures at Boghaz Keui 
are to be considered to represent gods, although the invocation 
of a “ thousand gods ” by the Hittites shows that there is no 
impossibility in their having represented a great number of 
deities in one picture. The winged figures at least, both in 
Cappadocia and also at Carcheinish, can hardly be meant for 
anything but divine persons ; and I think the same will be 
admitted concerning the figures standing erect on the hacks of 
lions. In Phoenicia and on Greek Asiatic coins gods are so 
represented, and in Hindu mythology every deity has his appro- 
priate Vt'h'in, or animal, on which he stands. 

At IJoghaz Keui the winged sun is sculptured above one of 
the chief figures. At Eyuk we have rude repieseiitations of 
sphinxes, recalling not uiilv ihe Egyptian sphinx, but also 
similar mon-ters on seals fiom Mesopotamia, or represented in 
Etruria, where the searabeiis was as much a sacred emblem as 
in Phoenicia or in Egypt. At Ibieez theie is a gigantic figure, 
supposed to represent a god. which has a honied hcad-div". like 
that which the water-god Ea wears on seals -aid to hr Baby- 
lonian or Akkadian. Ibis giant in cuily-t- ed --hoes and a short 
tunic, like that of the Cappadocian gods, holds in one hand a 
vine, in the other a lung sialk of cum-eui's. He clearly repre- 
sents a god of corn and wine, and over his head ueems an 
inscription in what is now known as Hittite writing. In this 
case curiously enough both the god and the king or priest, who 
YuL. XVII. ~ L 
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approaches him, wear beards in the Phoenician or Greek fashion, 
whereas the Cappadocian figures are beardless. The general 
evidence of the monuments and records, seems clearly to show 
that the Hittite religion must have been of the same character 
as that of the Egyptians, Etruscans, and Akkadians, consisting 
in the personification of natural powers: the sun and moon, the 
ocean, the earth, with genii of the rivers and mountains, the 
winds and clouds. There does not seem, as far as I can gather, 
any evidence of their having worshipped seven planets, nor are 
the stars and planets invoked in the treaty — these were the gods 
of the Semitic rather than of the Turanian peoples of Western 
Asia. 

The female figures of the monuments are very interesting. 
The two principal types as found at Carcliemish and at Merasli, 
represent, the one a naked goddess with her hands supporting 
her breasts, the other a mother goddess with a child on her 
knees. Both these figures are widely found all over Asia. At 
Carcliemish. the naked goddess has wings. At Troy, and 
recently in Mesopotamia, this figure occurs. I have seen a 
pottery representation of the same goddess in the same attitude 
found at Gezer in Philistia. and the figure is common in 
Phcenicia and in Cyprus. A Hindu goddess is represented in 
the same attitude, pressing streams of milk from her breasts to 
nourish creation. 

The group of the mother and child is equally widely spread. 
In India, Krishna and Devaki ; in Babylonia, the mother 
goddess Xana ; in Egypt, Isis with the infant Horus ; in Italv, 
Lucina with her child, represent the same group, which 
Lenormant traces in many other cases. The Merash repre- 
sentation is extremely rude, but it shews that the same mother 
goddess and child were also worshipped in the Hittite country. 
So lar tli eii the evidence ol the sculptures shews nothing very 
distinctive in Hittite religion, although the absence of the stars 
.ind planets from the enumeration of their thousand gods seems 
to shew their non-Semitic race. 

The monuments naturally tell us less of the demonology than 
of the worship of the H antes, yet even on this question some 
light is thrown. The belief in innumerable demons, common to 
all Asiatics, was a prominent feature in the religion of Akka- 
dians and Eti'U'Cans. A cylinder found in Lvdia, at Aidin, 
shews in the centre a two-headed god. In his right hand he 
holds a cross towards three worshippeis ; in his left, what looks 
like a whip towards two representations of demons who are 
fighting each other, with two hieroglyph irs above them, in the 
Akkadian magical texts we have many occurrence- of this idea. 
The charms of the priests were supposed to breed discord he- 
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tween the demons, who were thus unable to unite their forces 
against mankind. There are several other curious figures on 
this cylinder, one being that <>f a god seated on a mountain and 
Hanked by human figures with eagle's heads. Under his feet is 
a deer which, seems to be his emblem. This, perhaps, connects 
him with Mara ("the deer”) one of the names of the Akka- 
dian god Ea. possibly connected with the Estlmnian and 
Etruscan word Tara, for ‘‘ God,” and thus with the deity called 
Tar, in Asia -Minor. 

On a very remarkable bronze plague from Palmyra, the two 
demons tearing each other are again represented : and in Etruria 
we lane repie-'entations of good spirits painted red, aud demons 
coloured black. 

If it be g nui ted on these various grounds of physiognomical, 
religious, and linguistic connection that the Hittites were a 
Turanian and probai.lv an Altaic race — and these suppositions 
1 have not seen seriously controverted of late by any who have 
given special attention to the subject, we are aide to form some 
idea of the probable customs of the race in remaikuble and 
distinctive peculiantie-, concerning birth, marriage, death, 
dress, war, and the art- and manufacture*. The leeords and 
the monuments both throw light, more or less, on all these 

questions. 

The social manners of the Turanians are very astonishing in 
our eyes. The extraordinary custom of the Cmivade appears to 
have originated among them. We hear nothing of it among 
Semitic people, hut it existed among the Ikwpms ; Strabo 
mentions it among the Iberians: and Mai co Polo found it in 
China. It has been traced by Tylnr and by ( 'olnnel Vale in many 
other countries. Aceouling to this custom, no sooner was a 
child bom than the father was obliged to go to his bed, and was 
ted on special diet, apparently from some dim idea that any 
illness due to over-exertion or exposure of the lather would also 
affect the infant. We do not, indeed, know of this custom 
among the Akkadians or the Hittites; but it emtainly prevailed 
among sonic Altaic peoples. Apollonius Iihodiu>. fa* quoted by 
Colonel lule) refers to the Couvade among the Tibareui in 
Politics. 

The marriage customs of the early Tamilian' were equally 
curious. l)r. Taylor gives some evidence in favour of the 
supposition that the Etruscans traced descent in the female line, 
not in the male: which al-o was the custom of the population 
'probably noii-Seinitie) of the south of Arabia in Stiabo’s time. 
This custom is closely connected with the practice- of exogainv 
and of polynndiy among Turanian people-. According to the 
polyaudrous custom, a woman was recognised as having two, 
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three, or more husbands — as is still the practice of many tribes 
in India, and further north. Exogamy, as Dr. Taylor points 
out, was probably connected with polyandry, since the only way 
by which a man could obtain exclusive right to a wife among 
polyundrous tribes was by purchasing or capturing one from 
another tribe. The Etruscans appear to have been exogamous, 
and the Hittites. according to the Bible, married out of their 
own tribe — at least in the case of the women. 

As regards the disposal of the dead, it is certain that many at 
least of the Turanian peoples used to burn instead of burying. 
The Semitic people seem, historically, to have been always a 
burying people. The custom of burning the dead, which can be 
traced from Britain on the west to China on the east, was 
originally the usual practice among all the Finnic peoples. The 
late George Smith was, I believe, the first to point out that the 
Akkadians were probably a people who did not bury, but 
burned the dead. Dr. Taylor is of opinion that the earlier 
Etruscans burned the dead, and only buried in later times. The 
Aryan tribes seem to have had both practices ; the later Medes 
and Persians had the yet more extraordinary custom of exposing 
the dead to he eaten by dogs and birds, as Herodotus states, and 
as we find from the Zendavesta to have been inculcated in the 
Zoroastrian creed. If the Hittites resembled the Akkadians or 
the Etruscans, it would seem, therefore, most probable that they 
were a burning people, and we should hardly expect to find 
tombs like those of the Phoenicians, or mummies like the 
‘•o'vptian mummies, or even tumuli such as those in which some 
British, Greek, and Scythian tribes interred the corpses of their 
chiefs. 

I should note that an interesting paper on the subject of such 
burning of the dead among the Akkadians has lately been pub- 
lished by M. Bertin, who has given strong confirmatory evidence 
of the practice from cuneiform records. 

It would be, perhaps, uot prudent to inquire if the Hittites 
drank KoumH c>r fermented mare's milk, but of the antiquity 
of that custom among Turanians, we have evidence in Herodotus. 
The Hittites were, at least, a great horse-breeding people, and 
used numerous chariots in time of war. Hr. Houehton believes 
that Media and Armenia aie the home of the horse, and the 
Kurdish and Turkoman horsemen are still famous. In Svria, a 
great number of horses are still imported from this same part of 
Asia. 

From the monuments we obtain clear indications of the 
Hittite arms and armour. They used the bow, the spear, the 
javelin, the double-headed Celt or axe. They had short, broad 
swords like that still in use among the wilder Arabs. The 
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figures in some ea«es have what may be taken for a whip, like 
the modern kourbaeh, in their hands. A square buckler is 
represented covering one of the chiefs in Iris war chariot. The 
quiver was, no doubt, slung at the chariot side as among 
Egyptians and Assyrians. In addition to these weapons a short 
cluh with a round head is often represented — a kind of sceptre, 
perhaps, and not unlike the (JaUms club still carried by the 
peasantry of Palestine. The sceptres borne by the gods at 
Bogliaz Keui, are sometimes surmounted by a globe, in other 
cases they seem to he intended to represent flowering rods like 
that which occurs in the hand of one of the great figures in the 
British Museum. 

The most distinctive peculiarities of dress among the tribes 
under consideration, are, the high cap, or tiara, which resembles 
very dosel v that worn by Moslem dervishes in our own times ; 
the curly-toed hoots or shoes .already mentioned, and found to 
distinguish the Hittites on the has reliefs of Karnak ; and the 
short tunics of the male figures. The goddesses wear long 
dresses represented with many vertical folds, and a high bonnet, 
which is very much like that of the Bethlehem peasant women. 
A round skull-cap and an ample cloak ate also found on some 
male figures. 

As regards the political constitution of the Hittite tribes, 
and their laws and civilisation, something may he gathered 
from both Egyptian and Assyrian sources. Tims it appears 
that there were numerous chiefs in different parts of the 
country, but how far these were independent or acknowledged 
one “ great king ” seems to be matter for further inquiry. 
Thus much we know that a great federation was arranged in 
f.tce of Egyptian aggression, and that Baineses and his pre- 
decessors apparently recognised the ruler of Kadesli as the 
principal Hittite king. It seems probable that as among other 
Orientals the actual political situation depended on the per- 
sonalitv of the ruler, and that the combinations were continually 
altering, as among Arabs. Kaffirs, Afghans, or any other wild 
and disunited peoples. The celebrated treaty between Kheta- 
Sar and Baineses, which was engraved on a silver plate, recog- 
nises various grades of society. The Hittites had chiefs and 
slaves, but ako skilled workmen, whose labours were in request 
in Egvpt. and they admitted Egvptian craftsmen into their 
countrv. In fact, the extended trade relations between Meso- 
potamia. Syria. Phoenicia, and Egypt, which can he traced back 
earlier that 1000 p,.c., give us an idea of the civilisation of the 
west of Asia, which would hardly he suspected if we confined 
our attention to records of fleeting conquests which constitute 
the political history of the time. 
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As regards architecture, we have a representation of the city 
of Kade.'h, which shews that in the 14th century B.C., the 
Hittites must have advanced far in this art. A town with high 
walls and numerous towers is represented from which the bow- 
men discharge their arrows. A double moat surrounds it, and 
bridges or causeways lead over the water. To the present day 
there are remains of this moat surrounding the great mound at 
the ruin of Kades, which I proposed, in 1881, to identify with 
the Hittite capital — an identification which 1 now find to be 
very generally accepted, since it has survived the criticism 
1 welled against it. We do not know much as yet about Hittite 
temples ; and the representations of the gods are often cut only 
on rocks beside rivets; but I believe that at Ibrcez one of the 
hieroglyphic signs may Ire taken to represent an oblong building 
with an inner enclosure or shrine resembling the form of 
temple known among the Akkadians and Egyptians, and also 
among the Hebrew-: from Solomon to Herod, as well as among 
the Greeks. The high mounds on which the Hittite towns 
stood — like the cities of Mesopotamia and of Palestine — were 
apparently faced with stone, forming terraces; and the supporting 
slabs were sculptured with various designs. In one instance in 
Asia Minor the chase of the stag, and of the hind, by a bowman, 
is so represented with a winged, ramping gryphon. In another 
case the lion-headed god occurs, holding a fawn or a hare in one 
hand, and a sword in the other— t lie same figure already 
known in l’hrenicia, and also in Cappadocia. l‘ei haps, however, 
the must distinctive of the Hittite and Cappadocian figures is 
the doubled headed eagle tumid at liughaz iveiii and at Evuk, 
which has been pointed out to he an Altaic symbol used in the 
middle ages hv the Seljuks, and also adopted by the Franks, 
so that to our own times it survives in the arms of the Austrian 
and llussian emperors. It appears fairly certain that the walls 
and entrances ot the Hittite temples and palaces must have 
been adorned with has reliefs and hieroglyphic inscriptions, just 
as statues of the gods dunked the doois of Assyrian and of 
Akkadian buildings, or covered the pvlons of Egyptian temples. 
At Merash, a lion covered with hieroglyphics in front and 
on the left flank was evidently intended as a corner stone. and 
one of the Hamath stones inscribed at one end and on one side 
was in like manner intended for a c-orner position. 

That the Hittites possessed tile art of writing is thought to be 
shewn by the mention of a Hittite scribe in an Egvptian record • 
and it is generally agreed that the hieroglyphic texts found at 
Hamath and at Carchemish represent the script employed. 

It is also now generally agreed that the syllabic sounds of 
what has been called the Asiunic syllabary stand to these 
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hieroglyphics in the relation of the hieratic to the hieroglyphic 
in Egypt, so that from the known sounds of this syllabary as 
deciphered in Cyprus, in C'aria. in Syria, and in Egypt it may 
be possible to recover one sound at least which attached to the 
corresponding original Hittite ideogram of the monuments. 

As regards the data of these hieroglyphic texts there appears 
to be some doubt. Some authorities regard them as belonging 
to the latest times of Hittite rule hut since in various cases we 
find the emblems to he much more fir much less conven- 
tionalised it seems clear that a long period of time must have 
elapsed during which they were constantly in use. Thus the 
inscribed howl discovered in Babylon bears figures much more 
like those of the syllabaries than are any found on the has reliefs 
of Carehemisli and of Hamath. The monuments on which the 
emblems are in relief must he considered probably to be older 
than those where the figures are cut in. In Egypt the oldest 
hieroglyphics in the Boulak Music um are in hold relief, hut by 
the time of Eameses II they appear to have been in intaglio. 
The syllabaries went out of use apparently about the time of the 
Creek conquest of Asia under Alexander the (.treat, and the 
hieroglyphic must he much older than the derived syllabic 
signs. 

There is at least one case where we may obtain some idea ot 
the date of a hieroglyphic text of the same general character 
with those of the Hittites, viz., on the statue of Xiobe oil Mount 
Sipylus. Here we have the older emblems in relief and the 
cartouche of Eameses II cut in on the field of the bus relief. 
It seems clear that the cartouche is therefore later than the 
original work and the native hieioglyphics in this case appear 
consequently to be older than 1340 n.C. It appears to me that 
without any improbability we may therefore assign the Hamath 
and Carehemisli stones to the best period of Hittite civilisation, 
when the Hittites were recognised by the Egyptians as a great 
civilised power, and when we know them to have already 
possessed scribes attached to their kings. 

Xow it will not I think he disputed that the existence of a 
hieroglyphic script among these peoples agrees with the aggluti- 
native character of their language. This appears to he an 
invariable mle. The character and the speech go together, and 
as the speech develops so does the script become mole con- 
ventional. The earliest attempt at recording human events in- 
human hopes took the form of picture writing, like that of 
European Cave-men or of Xorth American Indians, or of the 
Bu-dimen. whose pictures cover the rocks in South Atric-a. The 
hieroglyph is only a step beyond the pure picture, just as the 
earliest agglutinative language is only a step beyond the mono- 
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syllabic stage, when as yet grammar has hardly any existence. 
As the idea of the male became the abstraction of the personal 
pronoun, sodid the hieroglyphic representing the male become also 
the sign for “ he and, as in Chinese, the noun for “ interior ’’ 
became the locative sign, so did every other grammatical sign 
develop from a root once a noun or a verb. This is laid down 
by so many great authorities as to serve for a safe basis in con- 
sidering ancient written systems. When language advances to 
ttie inflexional stage the hieroglyphic becomes unsuitable to 
express the sounds, and the syllabary becomes a necessity. To 
carry the comparison yet further, the most perfectly inflected 
languages, the small Semitic group, belong exactly to those 
2 >eople who tirst employed the most abstract of human methods 
of recording sounds by inventing, or ratlier by developing, the 
Phoenician alphabet, whence in turn all the alphabets of Asia 
and of Europe have grown up. 

There is, therefore, good reason to suppose that a simple, 
almost pictorial system must belong to a simple and early 
agglutinative language. We know of Semitic peoples who used 
syllabaries, as did Aryan races, but the hieroglyphic system of 
Egypt belong to a language of much more primitive character. 
The fact that the Hittites used hieroglyphs, the majority of 
which are unniistakeable pictures of natural objects, or of manu- 
factured objects, though interspersed with other signs which 
appear already to have become conventionalised, agrees well 
with the supposition that their language was a simple aggluti- 
native tongue like that of the Etruscans. 

It has been shown bv Lenormant, and by other writers, that 
the various known dialects of -Mesopotamia, Media, and Elam, 
though differing considerably from each other, and belonging to 
very different historic periods, yet have in common much, both in 
structure and in vocabulary, which connects them to each other, 
and also connects them with living Altaic tongues. The same 
has been found as before said to be the case with Etruscan, 
which is connected on the one hand with Akkadian, and on the 
other with Finnic dialects. The Akkadian is far the oldest of 
these languages of the western Turanians. It is said by scholars 
to have become extinct in Chaldea in 1500 b.c., although it may 
have survived longer in parts more remote from the advancing 
tide of south Semitic immigration. Lenormant in Akkadian, 
Prof. Isaac Taylor in Etruscan, have shown how the mono- 
syllabic roots recognised in those languages may he traced with 
but slight variation through a number of Finnic and Turkic 
languages of our own times. These roots are acknowledged to 
he the oldest elements of Turanian speech, and although we 
have not as yet (as in Aryan tongues) a Grimm's law laid down 
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to rule the variations of sound, still there appears to he in 
Altaic speech a less degree of variation than in Aryan lan- 
guages. 

Now as already noticed the occurrence of the words Tar, kSar, 
Nazi, &c., in the names of Hittite kings leads naturally to the 
inquiry whether other such simple roots, common to various 
ancient and modern Altaic tongues may not also be discover- 
able in Hittite inscriptions. The syllabaries derived from the 
hieroglyphs give us the means of obtaining sounds, and these 
sounds may be compared both with Akkadian sounds, and also 
with sounds in living speech. 

As regards the cuneiform sounds the question is extremely 
difficult because the progress of cuneiform learning constantly 
leads to the proposal of new readings for the Akkadian emblems ; 
but as regards living languages it is often possible to shew that 
an old monosyllabic root, known as an Akkadian sound, lias 
survived unchanged in many Altaic languages. It appears for 
instance that J la for country must be a very old word, and 
Leuorinant may have been light in saying it was an Akkadian 
word as previously explained. I believe that on the celebrated 
Hittite bilingual the emblem for “ country” can be shewn to 
have the value Me or Ma by aid of the C'ariaii and Cypriote 
syllabaries, where this emblem — a double peaked mountain — lias 
preserved such a phonetic value. 

The recovery of these old monosyllabic sounds will of course 
only give us a vague general idea of Hittite language. It is on 
the grammar much more than on the vocabulary that the 
classification of the language must depend. This is stated by 
Max Muller and by others; and it is recognised hv Lenormant 
and by many other scholars that the older tongues of Chaldea 
are distinguished from modern languages of the Altaic group by 
the structure of their grammar. I do not think it will prove 
that the Hittites spoke Akkadian. The long words and com- 
plicated sentences which scholars of Akkadian give in their 
glossaries and in their translations, represent a language where 
the incorporation of a great many syllables with the old noun 
and verb roots is recognised. The general arrangement of the 
emblems on the Hittite texts does not suggest quite such an 
elaborate system of incorporation, and the Etruscan epitaphs 
appear to indicate a simpler form of speech. 

But it is nevertheless possible that the roots may be found in 
Akkadian and that the comparison with living languages may 
thus be justified, by shewing the possible antiquity of the words 
represented by the Cypriote syllables. In studying Hittite we 
have at least this remarkable advantage over the cuneiform that 
the pictorial meaning of the majority of the emblems is easily 
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recognised ; thus serving as a check on the word supposed to be 
represented by the sounct of the derived syllabic emblem. Of 
course each emblem may have had many names in Hittite, as 
each emblem in cuneiform also was connected with many sounds. 
If we see a king’s head on a coin we may call it “ monarch,” 
“ rider,” or “ sovereign,” but this does not disprove the existence 
of the old word “ king,” which, if independently proved to exist, 
may equally well be applied to the image. Thus the Hittite 
emblems were no doubt polyplrones ; but one out of many possible 
sounds, namely, a monosyllabic word, is preserved for us, probably 
by the syllabaries. 

It appears to me that these are the principles on which we 
should study Hittite inscriptions. I will not attempt to defend 
my own tentative work in this direction. I am prepared to 
abandon anything that may be shewn untenable by competent 
authority in either words, grammar, or subject ; but the first 
question appears to be the settlement of the principle on which 
to work. The Hittite# have been thought by some to have been 
Semitic, and many attempts have been made to read these 
inscriptions as Semitic, and as either letters of the alphabet or 
letters and determinatives mingled. I think all such attempts 
must fail. We know already of 100 to 130 Hittite signs, a fact 
which indicates syllables rather than letters. Xor as far as I am 
aware have we any instance in which a real letter (as dis- 
tinguished from a syllable) lias ever been found in use in a 
system including true determinatives The Hittite language 
has also been thought to have a possible connection with 
Georgian— a rude, inflexional language — but since Georgian has 
not as yet been shewn to throw any light on the bilingual, this 
connection can hardly as yet be considered to be demonstrated. 
The first important matter i-> to attain to an agreement as to the 
general principles on which the sounds and structure of the 
Hittite language are to he studied. 

In concluding this general sketch of Hittite ethnology some- 
thing may be said as to the arts of metallurgy and of engraving- 
gem#. 

The Hittite chariots were plated with gold and silver, the 
treaty was engraved on a silver plate, the bilingual itself is on a 
silver boss. The use of the precious metals was not indeed 
peculiar to the race, since Akkadians. Phoenicians, prehistoric 
Greeks, and later Babylonians and Hebrews employed them in 
like manner to decoiate houses and temple', and to adorn their 
persons ; but the practice of metallurgy may, perhaps, also 
indicate a Turanian people coining from the mountain# near 
the Caspian, where such ores were found. The Akkadians 
very early understood the art ol alloying copper with tin. 
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Bronze vases were capture a in Syria By Tlmthmes III, and the 
Etruscan bronzes are as well known as those of Phcenicia. The 
beautiful forms of the metal utensils brought to Tlmthmes III 
bv the Syrians in tribute, shews an advanced state of art in 
AY estern Asia in 1000 B.c.. and we may hope to recover in Asia 
Minor, and perhaps in Syria, more hieroglyphic texts, and 
perhaps the much needed bilingual (which alone can set every 
doubt at rest) preserved in bronze, or in more precious metal. 

As regards the art of engraving gems, this also was common 
to Akkadians, Babylonians, Blaenieians, and probably Hittites. 
It seems to rue often very difficult to feel ceitaiu as to the 
origin of seals, cylinders, and gems, which aie confidently called 
Hittite, in cases where there are no hieroglyphic signs to 
indicate their derivation. Seals from Cappadocia and Lydia 
might, perhaps, in many cases, he attributed to Altaic tribes 
akin to Hittites; in other cases they may he of Semitic origin. 
The curly-toed boot, or the tiara, are not in themselves sufficient 
evidence to convince the world in general. But on the other 
hand important indications of religious belief, and in a few 
cases, even probable hieroglyphics, have already been brought to 
light by study of these seals; and it appears probable that yet 
more information may be obtained from the same sources. 

I trust, then, that the present sketch of an interesting subject 
may be sufficient to shew, first, that the existence of Hittite 
arclia-ological materials is no mere dream of the antiquary ; and 
secondly, that there are strong reason* tor regarding the Hittites a* 
a Turanian people, and as akin to the Tuianian races of Media, 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Italy. 


DlWC.'.'IOX. 

Mr. Bf.ktix said that Captain Bonder's interesting and exhaustive 
paper raised too many questions to be done justice to in a few 
remarks. He had made a great step, but lie must he careful not to 
accept too easily statements made l.y others without any sound 
ground, as. for instance, the existence of a black population in 
Susiana : the common customs and the similar religion of two 
peoples only show intercourse, and not necessarily racial relation- 
ship. One of the most important pioints brought out by Captain 
Conder, if ultimately proved, is the Turanian origin of the writers 
of these inscriptions. Air. S. Poole had on u previous occasion 
shown that the invaders of Egypt, the Shepherds, were Turanian, 
and that their national god we know was S>t\ Captain Conder is 
believed to have found this same name among the Hittite gods 
( the name Hittites is still provisional): and as cn the other hand the 
Assyrian sculptural monuments show in Syria a non-Semitic 
population by the side of the Semite.-, there is likeliness in the 
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possible Turanian origin of this so-called Hittite population. The 
Semites in the Jewish and Phoenician kingdoms may have com- 
posed perhaps a kind of aristocracy and have been in a minority. 
Mr. Bertin concluded his remarks by expressing the hope that Cap- 
tain Conder would soon publish the inscriptions with the characters, 
his transcription and analysis. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke congratulated the Institute on this subject 
having again been brought forward, for it was to the Institute that 
the Hamath sculptures were first made known by their colleague, Sir 
Richard Burton, and their character as inscriptions was determined 
by himself. Since then that identification had been generally ad- 
mitted, and many bad devoted themselves to tbe study. To their 
old colleague, the Rev. Dunbar Heath, much was owing for his in- 
genious establishment of the parallel passages. The members 
therefore welcomed Captain Conder, who had devoted himself 
zealously and ardently to the undertaking, and it was to be hoped 
he would ultimately achieve the same success as had attended him 
in so many years of research in Palestine. For himself it was a 
matter of gratification to find so much of his early labour accepted 
and established. Before the Hamath epoch until now he had for 
thirty" years been engaged on the examination of the question of the 
earliest populations of Asia Minor, on which the journals of their 
two original societies, the Ethnological and the Anthropological, 
contained several papers by him. That these populations were 
Turanian was an early datum of his, and he had in connection 
examined the relations of the Geovaian language as well as others. 
The inscriptions and the boss of Tarkondeitios he had in company 
with Mr. Svoboda, the traveller and painter, then present, ex- 
amined before it was known they belonged to the Hamath, or, as 
non called, Kbita. group. Through Mr. Svoboda he had obtained 
the first accurate delineation of the pseudo Sesostris. near Xinfi, 
and he had ascertained the existence on it of characters non- 
Egyptian, although M. Renan contested his decision. He had 
also published this in his edition of Murray's handbook. With 
regard to the term Hiuite he considered it inappropriate and cal- 
culated to lead the public astray in an inquiry which embraced 
not only Canaan, hut Asia Minor and Etruria, and even bevond. 
It was curious that there were Hittite names, as he had shewn in 
1S71, which admitted of a Georgian form. The ideographic form 
of Khita as glossed by the boss was. however, different, and he 
could not concur with Captain Conder that Akkad was there to 
be applied. It was not impossible that Khita inscriptions conld 
be read in Akkad, for he concurred with 51. Georges Perrot a 
great discoverer of Khita monuments, that the inscriptions 
could probably be read in some s.x or seven lancrnages. and 
of these he had published forms. Captain Conder adopted a 
correct mode in propo-ing a careful comparison of the paleo- 
graphy and of the languages. To shew that the characters 
in Khita were descended from original ideographs, he produced 
some diagrams showing the distribution of characters in identical 
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forms, so far off on one side as Western China, and on the other 
as Western Africa. He aho exhibited diagrams of the boss of 
Tarkondemos, and of a corresponding form from Carchemish, and 
he stated that the first two characters, as deciphered by him, could 
readilv be identified on the coins of Sardis and other places. 
Therefore the decipherment must be carried out as that, which he 
had discovered of the corresponding languages. As far back as 
his first communication on the Hamath characters to this Society 
he had stated their resemblance to Cypriote, although in common 
with other characters ; but he was not the author of the erroneous 
deduction now being made that the sounds of Cypriote and of the 
ideographic Khita were consequently the same. 

Captain Coxder said that with regard to the points mentioned 
by Mr. Bertin and Mr. Hyde Clarke, he had only a few words to 
say. As to the dark race, supposed to be recognised at Tell Lob, 
their existence or non-existence did not affect his subject, since he 
believed the Hittite to be an Altaic people. He was very glad to 
find that Mr. Bertin saw no objection to such a supposition. 
With respect to the position of women among the Akkadians, he 
was entirelv of Mr. Bertin's opinion. It appeared to him that the 
position of women must always have been lowest when the race 
was least civilised, and that as the weaker sex woman is most 
honoured by the most cultivated people. 

As regarded his proposed reading of the inscriptions, he wished 
it to be understood that the work was purely tentative, and put 
forward with the view of collecting the opinions of those who 
know best. He had as yet seen no reason to withdraw from any 
of his views, either as to general construction, or as to the subject 
of the text' ; although he had no doubt that many of the details 
would require reconsideration. His desire was to demonstrate the 
existence of the simple roots, recoverable through the Cypriote, 
by means of comparative study of existing Altaic languages. 

With respect to Georgian it was quite possible that some aid 
might be obtained from that language if it were the case fas Prof. 
Hommel states) that it had affinities to the Proto-Medic, since 
Proto-Mcd c is an acknowledged Altaic language and allied to 
Akkadian. This Georgian had not, however, been found to throw 
any light on the bilingual, nor had any Georgian words as yet 
been compared with Hittite words ; whereas at least 45 words in 
the geographical and royal lists, noticed in his paper, may be com- 
pared with Akkadian. Proto-Meuic, Susian. and Etruscan words, 
as well as with Finnish, Osti-ik. Mogul, Turkish, and with some 
Tatar or Mongolian words, and even in a few case- with Chinese. 
The patent language from which the older Akkadian, Sumerian, 
and Ca."ite. and the later Median and Sudan dialects developed, 
would, he confidently expected, be found to be that from which the 
EtrU'Can and the Hittite and A-ta Minor Altaic dialects alsj 
snrang : and he also felt confident that, not only the texts from 
Cappadocia and from Ibreez, but also those from Hamath and from 
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Carchemisli, would be found to be religious, or rather magical, and 
not historical. 

Postscript. 

The following notes should be added to the paper : — 1. The two- 
beaded eagle mentioned in Cappadocia, Ac.. was also an Etruscan 
emblem. 2. Th° two-headed deity of Asia Minor and Egvpt is to be 
compared with the Janus or Janis of the Etruscans. -5 The demon 
heads of the Jerablus test may be compared with representations 
of the Etruscan Charuu, and with the Etruscan Gorgonian heads 
with protruding tongues. The same head occurs in Sicily, in Egypt, 
in Phoenicia, and in India, representing gods of death and of the 
infernal region. 1. The cup held by the goddess at Merash may be 
compared not only with the vase of Isis, but also with the cup held 
by Istar in Assyrian sculpture. Mr. Bertin connects the cup or 
bowl with the cuneiform emblem for the word tin ("life”), and 
there is no doubt that it is a widely-spread female emblem all over 
Asia. 

Since reading this paper the author has continued bis study by 
aid of living languages aud lias compared 800 Akkadian and 200 
Median words with Tatar roots. He has traced some 200 
Egyptian words to a Tatar origin and has cntupired nearly every 
Cypriote syllable with its Hittite original. He has also compared 
dO Hittite and Archaic cuneiform signs, and about 40 Egyptian 
and Hittite. but finds evidence of a very early separation of these 
various systems. He also now believes the Phoenician alphabet to 
be clearly derived from the Hitrite hieroglyphics. The Mongolian 
origin of the Hittltes has also subsequently been accepted by Dr. 
Isaac Taylor and Prof. Sayce. 


Mr. H. Wallach exhibited some ancient Guancho skulls and 
other objects from bis excavations in the Canary Islands, upon 
which he made some explanatory remarks. 

The Gl'AXCIIOS. 

By Henry Wallach, Esq. 

During mv recent stay at the Canary Islands, and in parti- 
cular at Grand Canary, in the spring of 1887, f visited the 
abodes and ancient burial places of the Guanchos. I have 
climbed the mountain chains of Guavadeque ''near Agiines), 
and explored, over precipices and rocks difficult of access, the 
sepulchres of that ancient and extinct race, where I excavated 
among.-t other finds, several skulls, three of which I have the 
honour to exhibit at the meeting of this Institute. 

The skull which I have marked Xo, b is the skull (with lower 
jaw; of a man, in a perfect state of preservation, which demon- 
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strates the peculiarities and characteristics of this race in a marked 
manner. The orbits are large and rectangular, the forehead short 
and well developed, and the curve is the one peculiar to the tvpe. 
It shows the flattening of the parieto-oeeipital region, is well 
developed, and the occipital shows a prominent projection. 

The skull is very long and dolichocephalous. 

No. 2 is the diseased skull of an old woman. The forehead 
represents the character peculiar to this sex. The orbits are 
rather low, rectangular, and very large. The skull, generally 
speaking, shows in a pronounced way the peculiarity owned bv 
this sex and race. 

No. 1, the skull of a young man, exhibits the intermixture with 
other races, and demonstrates the result of the influence of the 
Semitic emigration. 

I have further brought before this Institute tanned skins and 
specimens of vegetable tissues, being parts of garments likewise 
found in the sepulchres of Guayadeque. 

I particularly desire to mention that during my stay at Las 
Palmas, I had the good fortune to make the acquaintance 
of Dr. Yerneau of the Paris Museum d'Histoire Xaturel, an 
authority on the Guanchos, who icsided tlieie on a Govern- 
ment mission extending over a number of years, and I am greatlv 
indebted to Dr. Yerneau for having drawn mv attention to this 
interesting branch of science. In the following notes 1 have 
tried to give, in a small compass, the mo-t important anthropo- 
logical, ethnographical, and historical outlines of the Guanchos. 
As far as I have been able, I have utilized the results of mv 
researches made on the spot, and I have further made use of 
those of others. I take this opportunity to acknowledge the 
kindness shown to me by Dr. Yerneau. 

t nder the name of Guanchos are designated the primitive 
inhabitants of the Canarian Archipelago, although it is said the 
first Euiopean conquerors gave to the population of each of 
these islands a different name. 

There, as in many other archipelagoes, has been noticed a 
variation in language between one Gland and another; and also 
in the different districts of more considerable extent even habits, 
customs, and the physical type varied. 

The Guanchos were the ancient inhabitants of Tenet iffe, ami 
had most probably spread to the other i-lands. Putin Teiieritfe, 
it seems that they preserved themselves pure up to the time 
of the conquest ; and even the type survives to our dav in some 
southern hamlets. 

A second ethnic type, which recalls that of the Arabs, has 
been particularly recognised through the studs’ of the skulls 
found at La Pleta. the small peninsula to the north of Grand 
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Canary. The neighbourhood of the African coast explains the 
presence of this element in the archipelago, 'which might have 
been introduced at the epoch of the extension of the Arab 
power in the north of Africa. 

The Guancho type, in its eraniologieal characteristics ap- 
proaches to that of the ancient race of the Cro-Magnon. 

As with the inhabitants of the lowlands of Yezere, the 
head is disharmonic. The skull is sub-doliohocephalous, very 
broad, the forehead low, and the prognathism never much 
accentuated. 

A largely developed frontal sinus rises above the low and 
very large orbits, of rectangular aspect. The nose is straight, 
short, and thick, without being Hat. In consequence of the 
great development of the bi-zygomatic diameter, and the sharp 
retreat of the maxilla part of the face, the cheek bones jut out 
very much. 

The skull, generally speaking, is well proportioned, and 
its capacity is considerable. The parietooccipital region is 
very much developed, and the occipital very often forms a pro- 
nounced projection. Other anatomical characteristics, resulting 
from the examination of the various parts of the skeleton 
render the opinion still more probable that the Guanchos 
resemble the race of the Cro-Magnon. 

In fact with these islanders one meets with column-shaped 
thighbones, platyenemic tibia-, the flattening of the shinbone on 
both surfaces, and perforated humeri 1 (46 per cent, in the Gulf 
of Iii'i/o de Petrig.il, Tacaronte). On all the hones the muscular 
traces are very marked. In tlm-e places where the Arab element 
has taken root, and particularly with the people of La Isleta, the 
eraniologieal and osteological characteristics are no longer the 
same. 

As to the physical type of the Guanchos. according to the 
first historians of the conquest, they are described as a hand- 
some race. They were rather tall, well-built, of athletic forms, 
and of a surprising agility. Their complexion was white and 
their hair light. The influence of the Arab emigration has been 
clearly proved by a partial alteration in certain islands. The 
women were handsome, and some of them have been specially 
mentioned as types of beauty. The Guanchos were a courageous 
energetic, and warlike race, who for a long time struggled with 
tenacity against the European invaders before submitting to 
their domination. 

What we know of their language leads us to believe that it 

1 A depression in the bone where the olecranic process is received, better known 
amongst inferior races. 
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was connected with the idiom of the Berbers of the north of 
Africa, but had borrowed some elements from the Arabic. Certain 
expressions and proper names of ancient chieftains, still borne 
by certain families, are all that is left of this Guancho language, 
in place of which that of the conquerors has been substituted. 

In many islands of the archipelago there are engraved on 
certain rocks signs, which only during the last few years have 
attracted the attention of those who have interested themselves 
in the history of the Canary Islands. 

Domingo Vandewalle, a military governor of Las Palmas, was 
the first who in 1752 took up the idea of copying these ; and 
it is also due to the perseverance of D. Aquilino Padran, a 
curate of Las Palmas, that anything about the inscription of 
Hierro has been brought to light. 

In 1878 Dr. Verneau, who copied certain signs in the moun- 
tain of Cuatro Puertas, Grand Canary, was lucky enough to 
discover in the same island some genuine Libyan inscriptions. 
Situated in the ravines of Las Balos, these characters had never 
before been noticed. 

The inscriptions in the Canarian Archipelago often contain 
characters so much deteriorated that it is sometimes difficult to 
copy the same faithfully. It is, according to Dr. Verneau, in- 
contestable that the Canarian inscriptions are Xumidic. 

In fact we find here nearly all the signs of the Xumidic 
inscriptions of Algiers and Tunis, as collected by General 
Faidlierbe. So far there has been no clue discovered to solve 
the mystery of these — for the present — dead witnesses of a 
language, the deciphering of which is left to a special study, 
apparently of insurmountable difficulty. 

The conclusions drawn by Dr. Yerneatt from the exami- 
nation of the inscriptions, seem to corroborate those to which 
the study of tlie physical and ethnographical characters has 
led us. 

In two of the islands of the archipelago (Teneriffe and 
Gomera) the Guancho type has been retained with more purity 
than in the others. 

Xo inscriptions have up to this day been met with in these 
two islands, and therefore we may conclude that the Guauclios 
did not know how to write. 

In the other islands we have found numerous Semitic traces, 
and at the same time we find here signs engraved in the rocks. 

From all these facts we draw the conclusion, that the 
Xumides, travelling from the neighbourhood of Carthage, and 
intermixing with the dominant Semitic race, landed in the 
Canary Islands. These are they who have written the inscrip- 
tions at Hierro and Grand Canary. 

VOL. XVII. m 
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The political and social institutions varied. In some parts, 
hereditary autocracy prevailed, whilst in others the government . 
was elective. In certain islands polyandry was practised, in 
others monogamy only existed. 

Almost all the Guanchos used to wear garments made of 
goat-skins and some of vegetable tissues, which have been 
found in the sepulchres of Grand Canary. 

They had a taste for wearing ornaments, such as dangling- 
finery and necklaces, consisting of fragments of wood, bone, and 
shells, worked in different designs. Beads of baked earth, 
cylindrical and of all sorts of shapes, with smooth or polished 
surfaces, mostly black and red in colour, were chiefly in use. 

They were also in the habit of painting their bodies. 
Numerous objects made of baked earth and greatly varying in 
design, have been found in Grand Canary. Though a lengthy 
controversy left the object of these “ Pintaderas ” (a kind of seal), 
open to dispute, Dr. Yerneau has proved that their sole object 
was to print the body in various colours. They manufactured 
rough pottery, mostly without decorations or ornamented by 
means of the finger-nail. Various implements in use by the 
ancient Guanchos are still common with their descendants ; the 
most important being the mill for grinding Gofia. (Gofia is 
the Kooskoosou of the Berbers and Moors to this day). It 
consists of two grinding-stones resembling those met with even 
now among the Berber tribes of Morocco and Algiers. In their 
petty local wars, the weapons of the Guanchos were obviously the 
same as those of the ancient races of the south of Europe. The 
polished battle-axe was more in use in Grand Canary, whilst 
stone and obsidian, roughly cut, was better known in Tenerifle. 
Besides these they had the lance, the club, sometimes studded 
with pebbles, the javelin, and they may have known the 
shield. The numerous natural caves in the mountains served as 
places of habitation, while others, artificially excavated, spacious, 
and divided into various compartments were also used. In 
places where caves were not to he found, they built arti- 
ficial shelter, small houses of circular shape, and according to 
the narrative of the conquerors they also built fortifications. 
The Guanchos were in the habit of embalming certain bodies 
before burial, and the proceedings apparently varied in the 
different islands. In Tenerifle and Grand Canary, the corpse 
was wrapped up in goat and sheep-skins, more or less in 
number, whilst in other parts a resinous substance was used to 
preserve the body, which afterwards was deposited in caves 
difficult of access, or buried under the tumuli. A particidar 
class of persons was set apart to embalm bodies ; women only" 
being permitted to preserve bodies of tlieir own sex, and men. 
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for men. The practice of embalming, however, was far from 
being generally adopted, and the larger number of corpses were 
simply deposited in caves, in tumuli, or in trenches wdthout 
employing any means to preserve them from decay. 

What we know about the Guanclio religion is very obscure. 
There was a general belief in a Supreme Being called Acoran in 
Grand Canary, Achihuran in Teneriffe, Eraoranhan in Hierro, 
and Abora in Palma. The women of the island of Hierro wor- 
shipped a goddess under the name of Moneiba. According to 
tradition the male and female gods lived in mountains, whence 
they descended to listen to the prayer of the people. In other 
islands the people venerated the sun, the moon, the earth, and 
the stars. The belief in the evil spirit was nearly general. 
The demon of Teneriffe was called Guayota, and lived in the 
peak of Teyde, which was the hell, called Echeyde. 

We have to put the cptestion : Whence have the Guanchos 
come — that is to say, this race, which seems to have formed the 
nucleus of the population of the whole archipelago ? 

For several years past, certain French anthropologists have 
called attention to the great physical similarity and character- 
istics which existed between the Guanchos and the ancient 
French race of the lowlands of Vezere, the Cro-Magnon. The 
evidence which we possess permits us to state that this race, 
the Cro-Magnon, had emigrated in large bodies towards the 
south. It is certain that a branch of this race arrived in 
Italy. Eepresentatives of this type have been found in 
Mentone, at Cantalupo (Homan Campagna), and further still at 
the Isola de Liri. Near the Pyrenees, we find the same type; 
near Segovia, in Spain (Province of Old Castilia), have lived, 
during the polished stone period, individuals who show' the 
dolichocephaly of the people of the Cro-Magnon. Xear Albania, 
in the province of Grenada, skulls of this type have been 
excavated. 

Without going further into details, we may conclude from what 
is alreadv stated, that the race of Cro-Magnon emigrated towards 
the south, and crossed the Iberian Peninsula. 

In the quaternary age in France, especially towards the 
neolithic epoch, it seems to have developed itself towards Spain. 
It arrived in the north of Africa, before the Eoman period, as 
proved by the tombs of iloknia, and it is also probable that it 
reached the Canary Islands, before the Eonian epoch. It follows, 
therefore, that the Guanchos are the descendants of the Cro- 
Magnon, who, shortly after their landing in the Canary Islands, 
had seen the arrival of people from the northern parts of Africa, 
with whom they entered into communication. 

Family ties were established between the Guanchos and the 

M 2 
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former ; and of this intermixture, which extended up to the 
conquest, have resulted these numerous mixed types which we 
find by the side of the almost absolutely pure race. 

Etymology. 

Nunez de la Pena tells us that the natives of Teneriffe called 
themselves Guanehinet, which the Spaniards corrupted into 
Guanchos. 

Chian, meant person; and Ch 'met was the same as Teneriffe, so 
the two words combined signify a man of Teneriffe. Tenerfiz 
=Teneriffe, the island of Hell. 

There are a great number of hypotheses in existence about 
the origin of the geographical name of the Canary Islands. The 
most acceptable appears to be that the islands, and in particular. 
Grand Canary, was so-called by the Carthaginians, on account of 
the great number of large dogs found. 

To illustrate the Arab origin of some of the geographical 
names in the islands, I discovered, with the assistance of some 
Arab friends, the following names in Grand Canary, and notably 
on the north-east and east coasts : — 

Moya. — Moia, water. 

Firgas. — Far ad jo, giving ease, on account of its salutiferous 
mineral wells (still in existence). 

Tamaraeeita. — Tamar, a date tree (a lovely palm-grove rises 
-on the slopes). 

Telde. — Tel, a hill. 

Tatira. — Tafir, dusty. 

Guayadeque. — Gvmja (Spanish), grief, sorrow ; and Delhi. 
(Arab), mound. Numerous sepulchres are found in these 
mountains. 

On the west coast I trace : — 

Aldea. — Aldeak, a village; 

And in the south : — 

The now extinct volcano Mount del Tabaybel. — Tubal, the 
beating of a drum, a rumbling noise. 

Arrceife, the principal port in Lanzarote, is the Arab word 
Arrasee/ah, terrace. 

Ta issa. — Ta issah , unfortunate. 

Aissah. — Ai-ssak, despair, because in close proximity to a 
crater now extinct. 

A P P E X D I X.- 

The Canarian Islands are said to have been known bv the 
Carthaginians, who in their celebrated expedition of Hanno, 

1 From Major A. B. Ellis’s " AVe-t African Inlands," London, 1SS5. 
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about 250 years before tlie Christian era, sailed along the 
African coast till they arrived within five degrees of the Equator. 
According to Pliny, the Carthaginians found the islands unin- 
habited, but saw in every direction the ruins of great buildings, 
which had been erected by former inhabitants. In more 
modern times the Canary Islands became first known to 
Europeans in 1326, when a Frencli ship was driven there in a 
storm, and they were doubtless afterwards visited by other 
vessels of the same nationality. 

The first record, however, of any communication between 
Europeans and the aborigines of the islands dates from 1385, 
when Fernando Peraza, of Sevilla, sailed for the Canarian Islands, 
with five ships and landed at Lanzarote, the mo-t northerly of 
the group. According to the good old manner of the time, the, 
cruel invaders, without receiving any provocation, at once fired 
upon the inoffensive natives who came crowding down to look 
at them, killed and wounded many with their arrows, and so 
terrified the remainder, that they ran away. Other expeditions 
were subsequently undertaken, but it was not till 1402, at the 
epoch of Jean de Bethencourt, that any descent was made upon 
the Canary Islands. After several fruitless attempts in 1461, 
the Spaniards endeavoured to obtain, by fraud, that foothold 
which they were unable to obtain by force of arms. Of all the 
Canarians, the Guanchos of Teneriffe held out the longest 
against the conquerors. It was not till 1512 that they lost 
their independence and were entirely subdued by the Spaniards. 
In consequence of several causes, and particularly without 
doubt, that the ancient language of these islanders had to give 
way to Spanish, it had been generally admitted that the popula- 
tion had entirely perished, exterminated by the conqueror, or 
carried away by the plague of 1494. 
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Address to the Anthropological Section of the British Association 
at Manchester. 

By Prof. A. H. Satce, M.A., President of the Section. 

Surprise has sometimes betn expressed that anthropology, the 
science of man, should have been the last of the sciences to come 
into being. But the fact is not so strange as it seems at first sight 
to be. Science originated in curiosity, and the curiosity of 
primitive man, like the curiosity of a child, was first exercised upon 
the objects around him. The fact that we are separate from the 
world about us, aud that the world about us is our own creation, 
is a conviction which grows but slowly in the mind either of the 
individual or of the race in general. The child says, “ Charley 
likes this,” before he learns to say, “I like this,” and in most 
languages the objective case of the personal pronoun exhibits 
earlier forms than the nominative. 

Moreover, it is only through the relations that exist between 
mankind and external nature that we can arrive at anything like a 
scientific knowledge of man. Science, it must he remembered, 
implies the discovery of general laws, and general laws are only 
possible if we deal, not with the single individual, but with indi- 
viduals when grouped together in races, tribes, or communities. 
We can never take a photograph of the mind of an individual, 
but we can come to know the principles that govern the actions 
of bodies of men, and can employ the inductive method of science 
to discover the phvsical and moral characteristics of tribes and 
races. It is through the form of the skull, the nature of the 
language, the manners and customs, or the religious ideas of a 
people that we can gain a time conception of their history and 
character. The thinker who wishes to carry out the precept of the 
Delphian oracle and to “know himself” must study himself as 
reflected in the community to which he belongs. The sum of the 
sciences which deal with the relations of the community to the 
external world will constitute the science of anthropology. 

The field occupied by the science is a vast one. and the several 
workers in it must he content to cultivate portions of it only. The 
age of “admirable Crichtons " is past ; it would be impossible for a 
single student to cover with equal success the whole domain of 
anthropology. All that he can hope to do is to share the labour 
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-with others, and to concentrate his energies on but one or two 
departments in the wide field of research. A day may come when 
the work we have to perform will be accomplished, and our 
successors will reap the harvest that we have sown. But mean- 
while we must each keep to our own special line of investigation, 
asking only that others whose studies have lain in a different 
direction shall help us with the results they have obtained. 

I shall therefore make no apology for confining myself on the 
present occasion to those branches of anthropological study about 
which I know most. It is more particularly to the study of 
language, and the evidence we may derive from it as to the history 
and development of mankind, that I wish to direct your attention. 
It is in language that the thoughts and feelings of man are mirrored 
and embodied ; it is through language that we learn the little we 
know about what is passing in the minds of others. Language is 
not only a means of intercommunication, it is also a record of 
the ideas and beliefs, the emotions and the hopes of the past 
generations of the world. In spoken language, accordingly, we 
may discover the fossilised records of early humanity, as well as 
the reflection of the thoughts that move the society of to-day. 
What fossils are to the geologist words are to the comparative 
philologist. 

But we must be careful not to press the testimony of language 
beyond its legitimate limits. Language is essentially a social 
product, the creation of a community of men living together and 
moved by the same wants and desires. It is one of the chief bonds 
that bind a community together, and its existence and development 
depend upon the community to which it belongs. If the com- 
munity is changed by conquest or intermarriage or any other cause 
the language of the community changes too. The individual who 
quits one community for another has at the same time to shift his 
language. The Frenchman who naturalises himself in England 
must acquire English ; the negro who is born in the United States 
must adopt the language that is spoken there. 

Language is thus a characteristic of a community, and not of an 
individual. The neglect of this fact has introduced untold mischief 
not only into philology, but into ethnology as well. Race and 
language have been confused together, and the fact that a man 
speaks a particular language has too often been assumed, in spite 
of daily experience, to prove that he belongs to a particular race. 
When scholars had discovered that the Sanskrit of India belonged 
to the same linguistic famiiy as the European languages, they 
jumped to the conclusion that the dark-skinned Hindu and the 
light-haired Scandinavian must also belong to one and the same 
race. Time after time have I taken up books which sought to 
determine the racial affinities of savage or barbarous tribes by 
means of their language. Language and race, in short, have been 
used as synonymous terms. 

The fallacy is still so common, still so frequently peeps out 
where we should least expect it, that I think it is hardly superfluous, 
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even now, to draw attention to it. And yet we have only to look 
around ns to see how contrary it is to all the facts of experience. 
We Englishmen are bound together by a common language, but the 
historian and the craniologist will alike tell ns that the blood that 
runs in our veins is derived from a very varions ancestry. Kelt 
and Teuton, Scandinavian and Roman have struggled together for 
the mastery in our island since it first came within the horizon of 
history, anil in the remoter days of which history and tradition are 
silent archmology assures ns that there were yet other races who 
fought and mingled together. The Jews have wandered through 
the world adopting the languages of the peoples among whom they 
have settled, and in Transylvania they even look upon an old form 
of Spanish as their sacred tongue. The Cornishman now speaks 
English; 5s he on that account less of a Kelt than the Welshman 
or the Breton ? 

Language, however, is not wholly without value to the ethnologist. 
Though a common language is not a test of race, it is a test of 
social contact. And social contact may mean — indeed very generally 
does mean — a certain amount of intermarriage as well. The penal 
laws passed against the Welsh in the fifteenth century were not suffi- 
cient to prevent marriages now and then between the Welsh and 
the English, and in spite of the social ostracism of the negro in the 
Northern States of America intermarriages have taken place there 
between the black and the white population. But in the case of 
such intermarrying the racial traits of one member only of the union 
are, as a general rule, preserved. The physical and moral type of 
the stronger parent prevails in the end, though it is often not easy 
to tell beforehand on which side the strength will lie. Sometimes, 
indeed, the physical and moral characters are not inherited together, 
the child following one of his parents in physical type while he 
inherits his moral and intellectual qualities from another. But 
even in such cases the types preserve a wonderful fixity, and testify 
to the difficulty of changing what we call the characteristics of 
race. 

Herein lies one of the most obvious differences between race and 
language, a difference which is of itself sufficient to show how 
impossible it must be to argue from the one to the other. While 
the characteristics of race seem almost indelible, language is as 
fluctuating and variable as the waves of the sea. It is perpetually 
changing in the months of its speakers ; nay, the individual can 
even forget the language of his childhood and acquire another 
which has not the remotest connection with it. A man cannot rid 
himself of the characteristics of race, but his language is like his 
clothing which he can strip off and change almost at will. 

It seems to me that this is a fact of which only one explanation 
is possible. The distinctions of race must be older than the 
distinctions of language. On the monuments of Egypt, more than 
four thousand years ago, the Libyans are represented with the same 
fair European complexion as that of the modem Kabyles, and the 
painted tomb of Rekh-ma-ra, a Theban prince who lived in the 
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sixteenth century before our era, portrays the black -skinned negro, 
the olive-coloured Syrian, and the red-skinned Egyptian with all 
the physical peculiarities that distinguish their descendants to-day. 
The Egyptian language has ceased to be spoken even in its latest 
Coptic form, but the wooden figure of the ‘‘ Sheikh el-beled"’ in the 
Bulaq Museum, carved 6,000 years ago, reproduces the features of 
many a j'dlah in the modern villages of the Nile. Within the 
limits of history racial characteristics have undergone no change. 

I see, therefore, no escape from the conclusion that the chief 
distinctions of race were established long before man acquired 
language. If the statement made by M. de Mortillet is true, that 
the absence of the mental tubercle, or bony excrescence in which 
the tongue is inserted, in a skull of the Neanderthal type found at 
Jja Naulette, indicates an absence of the faculty of speech, one race 
at least of palo?olithic man would have existed in Europe before it 
had as yet invented an articulate language. Indeed, it is difficult 
to believe that man has known how to speak for any very great 
length of time. On the one hand, it is true, languages may remain 
fixed and almost stationary for a long series of generations. Of 
this the Semitic languages afford a conspicuous example. Not 
only the very words, but even the very forms of grammar are still 
used by the Bedouin of Central Arabia that were employed by the 
Semitic Babylonians on their monuments five thousand years ago. 
At that early date the Semitic family of speech already existed 
with all its peculiarities, which have survived with but little 
alteration up to the present day. And when it is remembered that 
Old Egyptian, which comes before us as a literary and decaying 
language a thousand years earlier, was probably a sister of the 
parent Semitic speech, the period to which we must assign the 
formation and development of the latter cannot fall much short of 
ten thousand years before the Christian era. But on the other 
hand there is no language which does not bear upon its face the 
marks of its origin. We can still trace through the thin disguise 
of subsequent modifications and growth the elements, both lexical 
and grammatical, out of which language must have arisen. The 
Bushman dialects still preserve the inarticulate clicks which pre- 
ceded articulate sounds in expressing ideas ; behind the roots 
which the philologist discovers in allied groups of words lie. plainly 
visible, the imitations of natural sounds, or the instinctive utterances 
of human emotion ; while the grammar of languages like Eskimaux 
or the Aztec of Mexico carries ns back to the first mechanism for 
conveying the meaning of one speaker to another. The beginnings 
of articulate language are still too transparent to allow us to refer 
them to a very remote era. I once calculated that from thirty to 
forty thousand years is the utmost limit that we can allow to man 
as a speaking animal. In fact, the evidence that he is a drawing 
animal, derived from the pictured bones and horns of the paiajolithic 
age, mounts back to a much earlier epoch than the evidence that he 
is a speaking animal. 

Mr. Horatio Hale has lately started a very ingenious theory to 
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account, not indeed for the origin of language in general, but for 
the origin of that vast number of apparently unallied families of 
'speech which have existed in the world. He has come across 
examples of children who have invented and used languages of 
their own, refusing at the same time to speak the language they 
heard around them. As the children belonged to civilised com- 
munities the languages they invented did not spread beyond them- 
selves, and after a time were forgotten by their own inventors. In 
an uncivilised community, however, it is quite conceivable that 
such a language might continue to be used by the children after they 
had begun to grow up and be communicated by them to their 
descendants. In this case a wholly new language would be started, 
which would have no affinities with any other, and after splitting 
into dialects would become the parent of numerous derived tongues. 
I must confess that the evidence brought forward by Mr. Hale in 
support of his theory is not quite convincing to me. It has yet to be 
proved that the words used by the children to whom he refers were 
not echoes of the words used by their elders. If they were, a 
language that originated in them would show more signs of lexical 
affinity to the older language than is the case with one family of 
speech when compared with another. On the other hand, the 
theory would tend to throw light on the curious fact that the 
morphological divisions of language are also geographical. 

By the morphology of a language I mean its structure, that is to 
say, the mode in which the relations of grammar are expressed in a 
sentence, and the order in which they occur. These vary con- 
siderably, the chief variations being represented by the polysyn- 
thetic languages of America, the isolating languages of Eastern 
Asia, the posttixal languages of Central Asia, the pretixal languages 
of Africa, and the inflectional languages of Europe and Western 
Asia. Xow it will be observed that each of these classes of 
language is associated with a particular part of the globe, the 
isolating languages, for example, being practically confined to 
Eastern Asia, and the polysynthetic languages to America. Within 
each class there are numerous families of speech between which no 
relationship can be discovered beyond that of a common structure ; 
they agree morphologically, but their grammar and lexicon show 
no signs of connection. If we adopt Hr. Hale’s theory we might 
suppose that the genealogically distinct families of speech grew up 
in the way he describes, while their morphological agreement 
would be accounted for by the inherited tendency of their children 
to run their thinking into a particular mould. The words and con- 
trivances of grammar would be new, the mental framework in which 
they were set would be an inheritance from former generations. 

I have spoken of the inflectional languages as belonging to 
Europe and Western Asia. This is true if we give a somewhat 
wide extension to the term inflectional, and make it include not 
only the Indo-European group, but the Georgian and Semitic 
groups as well. But, strictly speaking, the Indo-European, or 
Aryan, languages have a structure of their own, which differs very 
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markedly from that of either the Georgian or the Semitic families. 
The Semitic mode of expressing the relations of grammar, by 
changing the vowels with in a framework of consonants differs as 
much from the Aryan mode of expressing them by means of suffixes 
as does the Semitic partiality for words of three consonants from 
the Indo-European carelessness about the number of syllables in a 
word. Though it is quite true that the Semitic languages at times 
approach the Indo-European by using suffixes to denote the forms 
of grammar, while at other times the Indo-European languages may 
substitute internal vowel change for external flection, nevertheless, 
in g - eneral, the kind of flection employed by the two families of 
speech is of a totally different character. 

This difference of structure, coupled with a complete difference in 
phonology, grammar, and lexion, has always seemed to me to 
negative the attempts that have been made to connect the Aryan and 
Semitic families of language together. The attempts have usually 
been based on the old confusion between language and race ; both 
Aryans and Semites belong to the white race; therefore it was 
assumed their languages must be akin. As long as it was generally 
agreed that the primitive home of the Aryan languages was, like that 
of the Semitic languages, the western part of Asia, the confusion was 
excusable. If the earliest seats of the speakers of each were in 
geographical proximity, there was some reason for believing that 
languages which were alike spoken by members of the white race, 
and were alike classed as inflectional, would, when properly 
questioned, show signs of a common origin. 

But that general agreement no longer exists. While the Asiatic 
origin of the Semitic languages is beyond dispute, scholars have 
of late years been coming more and more to the conclusion that 
Europe was the cradle of the Aryan tongues. Their European origin 
was first advocated by our countryman Dr. Latham, and was sub- 
sequently defended by the eminent comparative philologist Dr. 
Benfey ; but it is only within the last half-dozen years that the 
theory has won its way to scientific recognition. Different lines of 
research have been converging towards the same result, and in- 
dicating North-eastern Europe as the starting-point of the Indo- 
European languages, while the evidences invoked in favour of their 
Asiatic origin have one and all broken down. 

These evidences chieflv rested on the supposed superiority of 
Sanskrit over the other Indo-European languages as a representative 
ot the parent-speech from which they were all descended. The 
grammar 4 and phonology of Sanskrit were imagined to be more 
archaic, more faithful to the primitive pattern than those of its 
sister-tongues. It was argued that this implied a less amount of 
migration and change on the part of its speakers, a nearer residence, 
in fact, to the region where the parent-speech had once been 
spoken. As a comparison of the words denoting certain objects in 
the Indo-European languages showed that this region must have 
had a cold climate, it was placed on the slopes of the Hindu-Kush 
or at the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes. 
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Bnt we now know that instead of being the most faithful repre- 
sentative of the parent-speech, Sanskrit is in many respects far less 
so than are its sister-languages of Europe. Its vocabulary, for 
instance, has been thrown into confusion by the coalescence of the 
three primitive vowel sounds il, e, o into the single monotonous a, 
a corruption which is paralleled by the coalescence of so many 
vowels in modern cultivated English in the so-called “ neutral ” a. 
Greek, or even the Lithuanian, which may still be heard to-day 
from the lips of unlettered peasants, has preserved more faithfully 
than the Sanskrit of India the features of the parent Aryan. If 
the faithfulness of the record is any proof of the geographical 
proximity of one of the Indo-European languages to their common 
mother, it is in the neighbourhood of Lithuania, rather than in the 
neighbourhood of India, that we ought to look for traces of the first 
home of the Aryan family. 

But the theory of the Asiatic origin of the Indo-European family 
has not only been deprived of its main snpport by the dethrone- 
ment of Sanskrit, and the transfer of its primacy to the languages 
of Europe, what Professor Max Muller has termed “linguistic 
paleontology ” has further assisted in overthrowing the crumbling 
edifice. When we find words of similar phonetic form and similar 
meaning in both the Asiatic and the European branches of the 
Aryau family — words, too, which it can be shown have not been 
borrowed by one Indo-European language from another — we are 
justified in concluding that the objects or phenomena denoted by 
them were already known to the speakers of the parent language. 

***** 

Four years ago a valuable contribution to the linguistic palteon- 
tology of the Aryan languages was made by Professor Otto 
Schradtr. For the first time the question was approached from 
the present level of comparative philology, and all words were 
excluded from comparison which did not satisfy the requirements 
of phonetic law. The results were sadly disquieting to the be- 
lievers in that idyllic picture of primitive Aryan life to which we 
had so long been accustomed. Professor Schrader proved that the 
speakers of the parent Aryan language must not only have lived in 
a cold climate — a fact which was known already — but that they 
must have lived in the stone age, with the skins of wild beasts 
only to protect them from the rigours of the winter, and nothing 
better than stone weapons with which to ward off the attacks of 
savage animals. Their general culture was on a level with their 
general surroundings. It was little better than that of the Fuegian 
before he came into contact with European missionaries. The 
minuteness with which the varying degTees of family relationship 
were named, instead of indicating an advanced social life, as was 
formerly imagined, really indicated the direct contrary. The 
primitive Aryan was indeed acquainted with fire ; he could even 
sew his skins together by means of needles of bone ; and possibly 
could spin a little with the help of rude spindle- whorls ; but beyond 
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this his knowledge of the arts does not seem to have extended. If 
he made use of gold or meteoric iron, it was only of the un wrought 
pieces which he picked up from the ground and employed as 
ornaments : of the working of metals he was entirely ignorant. 
But he already practised a kind of rude agriculture, though the art 
of grinding corn was as yet unknown, and crushed spelt was eaten 
instead of bread ; while the community to which he belonged was 
essentially that of pastoral nomads, who changed from season to 
season the miserable beehive huts of wattled mud in which they 
lived. They could count at least as far as a hundred, and be- 
lieved in a multitude of ghosts and goblins, making offerings to the 
dead, and seeing in the bright sky a potent deity. 

In calling the speaker of the Aryan parent-speech the primitive 
Aryan I must not be supposed to be prejudging the question as to 
the particular race to which he belonged. This is a question 
which has recently been bandied with great ability by an Austrian 
anthropologist — Dr. Karl Penka. In a remarkable book, published 
at the end of last year, he endeavours to substantiate the hypo- 
thesis advanced in an earlier work, and to show that the first 
speakers of the Aryan languages were the fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
ligbt-complexioned dolichocephalic race, which is still found in its 
greatest purity in Scandinavia ; that it was this race which in the 
neolithic period spread southwards, imposing its yoke upon subject 
populations, like the Horsemen and Hormans of later days, and 
carrying with it the dialects which afterwards developed into the 
Aryan languages ; and that, finally, it was the same race which in 
the remote days of the palaaolithic age inhabited western and 
central Europe, where it has left its remains in the typical skulls 
of Cannstatt and Engis. Dr. Penka would ascribe to its long 
residence in the semi-arctic climate of palteolithic Eui’ope the 
permanent blanching of its skin and hair — a form of albinoism 
which Dr. Poescbe in 1878 endeavoured to explain by the climatic 
conditions of the Rokitno marshes in Russia, where he placed the 
cradle of the white Aryan race. 

It cannot be denied that all the probabilities are at present on 
Dr. Penka’s side, so far as his main contention is concerned. 
Without denying that the speakers of the Aryan parent speech 
may have already included slaves or wives of an alien race, it is 
probable that the majority of them were of one blood. They 
formed a single community, nomad it is true, and therefore less 
likely to mix with foreigners, hut still sufficiently a single com- 
munity to speak a language the several dialects of which were so 
alike as to be mutually intelligible. In the social condition in 
which the speakers were, and in an age when the waste lands of 
of the world were still extensive, the greater part of such a com- 
munity must necessarily, we should think, have belonged to the 

same race Penka has striven to show that the 

animals whose bones or shells are found in the Scandinavian 
kitchen-middens are just those whose names are common to the 
Indo-European languages, or at all events the European section of 
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the latter. Now, the skulls disinterred from the prehistoric burial- 
places of Denmark and the southern districts of Sweden and 
Norway are, for the most part, identical with the skulls still 
characteristic of the Scandinavian population where they accom- 
pany a fair skin and light hair and eyes. By combining these two 
facts we arrive at the conclusion that the fair Scandinavian race is 
the modern descendant of the race which spoke the parent 
language of the primitive Aryan community, and left traces of 
itself in the Scandinavian kitchen-middens. The conclusion is 
supported by the testimony of history. On the one hand, we have 
the testimony of classical writers that the Aryan-speaking Kelts of 
the Christian era were not the dark, small-limbed population which 
now occupies the larger part of France, but men of large stature, 
with the blue eyes and fair hair of their Teutonic brethren ; while 
the ideal specimens of humanity conceived of by the aristocratic 
art of Italy and Greece were the golden-hairerl Apollo and the 
blue-eyed Athene. On the other hand, it was from Scandinavia 
that in later times other bands of warriors poured forth, who made 
their way into the countries of the Mediterranean, and even Asia, 
and established themselves as conquering aristocracies in the 
micjst of subject populations. The Kelts succeeded in reaching 
Asia Minor, the Scando-Gerraan hordes overthrew the Roman 
empire, the Northmen established themselves from Russia on the 
east to Iceland and Greenland on the west, and the Normans made 
Sicily their own long before the days of the German Frederick. 
The only point in which the later historical irruptions of the 
Scandinavian peoples differed from their prehistoric ones was, that 
while the later irruptions were made by sea, the older were made 
by land. The sail was unknown to the tribes of the north until 
the age of their intercourse with the Romans, from whom they 
borrowed both the conception and the name of the saq ilium, or 
“sail." The course of their migrations must have followed the 
valleys of the great rivers. 

If southern Scandinavia is thus to be regarded as the orio-mal 
home of the Aryan languages, and the race which first spoke those 
languages, and which we may therefore call Aryan, is to be iden- 
tified with the Scandinavian type, it follows that the further south 
and east we advance from this primary starting-point the less pure 
will the type become. It will be in the neighbourhood of that 
starting-point and in northern Europe that we shall expect to find 
the largest number of undiluted Aryan languages and the purest 
examples of the Aryan breed. In Greece and Armenia, in Persia 
and India we must look for mixture and decay. And such indeed 
is the fact. Mr. Wharton has found, by a careful analvsis of the 
Greek lexicon, that out of 2,740 primary words only l,oS0 can be 
referred with any probability to an Indo-European origin, while 
the prevailing racial type in ancient as in modern Greece was dis- 
tinctly non-Aryan. Indeed, I am inclined to believe that the 
culture revealed by the excavations at Mykense, Tiryns, and on 
other prehistoric Greek sites belonged not to a Hellenic bat to a 
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pre-Hellenic population, and that the Arran Greeks first made 
their appearance in Hellas at the epoch of what later tradition 
called the Dorian immigration. It was to the north that Greek 
legends pointed as the primaeval home of the Hellenic race and 
civilisation, and Ddddna ever continued to be revered as the oldest 
sanctuary of the Hellenic world. In India it is notorious that the 
Aryan-speaking Hindus entered the country from the north-w-est T 
and failed to spread far into the burning plains of the south. The 
date of their invasion is uncertain, but for myself I have grave 
doubts whether it was earlier than the eighth or even the seventh 
century r.c. At all events it was not until after the seventh cen- 
tury B.C., as we now know frem the express testimony of the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Van. that the Aryan-speaking Armenians 
entered the land which now bears their name, and recent philo- 
logical researches have confirmed the assertion of Greek writers 
that the Armenians were a colony of the Phrygians v ho had them- 
selves emigrated from Thrace. Dp to the closing days of the 
Assyrian empire the monuments make it clear that no Aryans had 
as yet settled between the Kurdish ranges on the east and the 
Halys on the west. 

But while the extension into Asia of what I will now. following- 
Penka’s example, call the Aryan race, seems to he referred to a 
comparatively recent period, there is a curious fact which goes to 
show that the same, or a closely allied, race once spread along the 
northern coast of Africa. On Egyptian monuments, which date 
back to the sixteenth century before our era. the Libyan tribes of 
this district arc described and depicted as white. Their des- 
cendants are still to be found in the mountainous parts of fhe 
coast, those of Algeria being commonly known under the name of 
Kabyles. I saw a good deal of them last winter, and must confess 
to being greatly struck by rheir appearance. I had known, of 
course, that they belonged to the white race and were characterised 
by blue eyes and light hair, but I was not prepared to find that 
their complexion was of that transparent whiteness which freckles 
readily and is supposed to mark the so-called red Kelt. Thev are 
dolichocephalic, and as their skulls agree with those discovered in 
the prehistoric cromlechs of Roknia and other places it is plain 
that tlieir distinctive features are not due, as was formerly sup- 
posed. to intermixture with the Vandals. 

The cromlechs in which they once buried their dead are quite as 
remarkable as their physical characteristics. Cromlechs of a similar 
shape are found extending through Spain and western France to 
the northern portion of the British Isles. Since dolichocephalic 
skulls occur in connection with them, while the physical character- 
istics of the modern Kabyle resemble so strikingly those of a par- 
ticular portion of the modern Irish population, we seem driven to 
infer that the Kabyle and the “ red Kelt ’’ are alike fragments of a 
race that once spread from Scotland and Ireland to the northern 
coast of Africa and interred its dead in chambers formed of five 
large blocks of stone. Though the custom of burying in these 
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cromlechs continued into the bronze age, the majority of them go 
back to the neolithic period. 

Are we to suppose, then, that one stream of Aryan immigrants, 
after making its way to the west, wandered along the western 
coast of Europe, and eventually crossed the Straits of Gibraltar 
and took possession of Africa ? Or are we to believe that the 
Aryan race of Southern Scandinavia was allied in blood, though 
not in language, with a population which inhabited the extreme 
west of Europe, and had. it may be, at the close of the glacial 
epoch, passed over to the neighbouring mountains of Africa ? It 
must be remembered that the Kabyle complexion is not precisely 
the same as that of the Scandinavian. Both are white, but the 
skin of the one has a semi-transparent appearance, while the white- 
ness of the other may be described as mealy. It will be worth 
while to determine whether between the dolichocephalism of the 
Kabyle and the dolichocephalism of the Scandinavian any dis- 
tinction can be drawn. 

The question has a bearing on the origin of a part of our own popu- 
lation. I have already compared the Kabyle with the “ red Kelt.” 
But the expression ‘‘red Kelt,” like most popular expressions, is 
by no means exact. It confuses in one two distinct types. The 
large-limbed, red-haired Highlander, who calls to mind the descrip- 
tion given of the Kelts by the Latin historians, stands in marked 
contrast to the small-limbed, light-complexioned Kelt of certain 
districts in Ireland, whose skin is freckled rather than burnt red 
by the sun. The determination of the several racial elements in 
these islands is particularly difficult on account of the intermixture 
of population, and nowhere is the difficulty greater than in the 
case of the Keltic portion of the community. Long before the 
Roman conquest the intrusive Aryan Kelt had been intermarrying 
with the older inhabitants of the country, who doubtless belonged 
to more than one race, the result being that the so-called Keltic 
race is an amalgamation of races differing physiologically but 
dominated by a com m on moral and intellectual character— the 
consequence of subjection for a long series of generations to the 
same conditions of life. It has become a commonplace of ethno- 
logy that the so-called Keltic race includes not only the fair eom- 
plexioned Aryan Kelt, but also the “black Kelt" or Iberian with 
dark skin, black hair and eyes, and small limbs. The subject, 
however, is much more complex than this simple division would 
imply. We have seen that under the “ red Kelt ” are included 
two distinct varieties ; the ‘‘ black Kelt ” is equally irreducible to 
a single type, while the fact that two types of ‘‘ red ” and “ black ” 
recnr in the same family — my own, for example — not only indi- 
cates their long-continued intermixture, but suggests the existence 
of intermediate varieties. The limitations and relations of dolicho- 
ceplialism and brachycephalism within the race also need further 
investigation. I hope that this meeting, held as it is on the 
borders of w-hat is still a distinctively Keltic country, may help 
to settle these and similar problems. 
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Meanwhile I will conclude this address, which lias ahvadv 
extended to an inordinate length, by directing your attention to 
two lines of evidence wltich have an important bearing' on tlie 
question of the extent to whieli the Keltic element enters into the 
existing British jtopulation. A few years ago it was the fashion 
to assert that the English people were mainly Teutonic in origin, 
and that the older British population had been exterminated in the 
protracted struggle it tame 1 on with the heathen hordes of Anglo- 
Saxon invaders. The statement in the .Saxon Chronicle ’’ was 
quoted that the (garrison of Anderidn, or Peveri'ey, when captured 
by the Saxons in a.i*. 4dl, was all put to the sword. But it is 
obvious that the fact would not have been singled out for special 
mention had it not been exceptional, while it is equally obvious 
that invaders wlr, came by sea can hardly have hi ought their 
wives and children with them, and must have sought for both 
wives and slaves in the natives of the island. Mr. Conte, in his 
''Romans of Britain." and Mr. Seehohm, in his " English Milage 
Community," have pointed out the continuity of laws and 
custi ms ami territorial rights b. tween the Roman and the Saxon 
eras, presupposing a continuity of population, and anthropologists 
have insisted that the survival of early racial types in all parts of 
the country cannot be accounted for by the settlement of the 
Bretons who followed William the Conqueror, or of the Welsh 
who came into England 'when the penal laws against them were 
repealed by Henry VIII. But the advocates of the theory of 
extermination had always one argument which seemed to them 
unanswerable, and which indeed was the origin of their theory. 
The language of the Anglo-Saxons contains scarcely any words 
borrowed from Keltic. Such a fact was held to he inexplicable 
except on the hypothesis that the speakers of the Keltic dialects 
were all exterminated before any intercourse was possible between 
tlmm and the invading Teuton. 

But I think 1 can sh-.w that the fact admits of quite another 
explanation. Roman Britain was in the condition of Roman 
Caul ; it was a Roman province, so thoroughly Romanised indeed 
that before the end of the lirst century, according to Tacitus 
("Agrie.." lis-21 even the inhabitants of North Wales had 
adopted the Roman dress and the Rom..n habits or luxury. After 
four centuries of Roman domination it is not likely under these 
circumstances that the dialects of the British tribes would have 
resisted the encroachment of the Latin language any more than 
did the dialects of Caul. The language, not only of government 
and law. but also of trade and military service. lUs Latin, while 
the slaves and servants v, ho cultivated the soil were bound to 
understand the language of their masters. Moreover Britain was 
a military colony: the natives v. ere drafted in’o the aimv, and 
thei e perforce had ti speak Latin. It Latin had not been the 
language of the Country at the time the Romans left it, the fact 
would have been little short of a miracle. 

That it was so is certified by more than one piece of evidence. 
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The inscriptions which have survived from the period of the 
Roman occupation are numerous ; with the exception of three or 
four Greek ones, they are all in Latin. Of a Keltic language or 
dialect there is no trace. When the Romans had departed, and 
the inhabitants of Wales and Cornwall had been cut off from 
intercourse with the civilised world. Latin was still the ordinary 
language of the mortuary texts. It is only gradually that Keltic 
oghams take their place by the side of the Roman characters. 
When St. Patrick writes a letter to the Welsh prince of Cardigan- 
shire, addressed not only to him but to his people as well, it is in 
the Latin language ; when St. Germanus crosses into Britain to 
settle a theological controversy, and leads the people to victory 
against the Saxon invader, he has no difficulty in being under- 
stood ; and the proper names of British leaders continue to be 
Roman long after the departure of the Roman legions. What 
clinches the matter, however, is the positive statement of Gildas, 
the British writer, the solitary witness who has survived to us 
from the dark period of heathen invasion. He asserts that the 
ships called " keels ” by the Saxons were called luruj ic navea “ in 
our language” ("nostra lingua”).- 1 In the middle of the sixth 
century, therefore. Latin was still the language of the Kelt south 
of the Roman Wall. Such being the case it is not Keltic but 
Latin words that we must expect to have been borrowed by Anglo- 
Saxon. if the British population, instead of being exterminated, 
lived under and by the side of their Teutonic invaders. Xow 
these borrowed Latin words exist in plenty. They have come not 
only from the speech of the towns, but also from the speech of the 
country, proving that the country population must have used 
Latin like the inhabitants of the towns. In an interesting little 
book by Professor Earle on the Anglo-Saxou names of plants a 
list is given of the names of trees and vegetables that have been 
taken front a Latin source. Where the tree or the vegetable was 
one with which the invaders had not been acquainted in their 
original home, the name they gave to it was a Latin one. like the 
chi fry or Cefazvs. the hoc or lu.ius, the fennel or fenicnhinu the 
mallow or nt'ilra, the poppy or pa purer. the raj 1 At or rad if. Such 
names they could have heard only from the serfs who tilled the 
ground for their new lords, not from the traders and soldiers of 
the cities. It is much the same when we turn to the names 
of agricultural implements which imply a higher order of culture 
than the simple plough or mattock, the name of which last, 
however, is itself of Keltic origin. Thu.- the coulter is the Latin 
caller, the sickle is the Latin x-mja. That other agricultural imple- 
ments bore Teutonic names proves merely that the Saxons and 
Angles were already acquainted with them before they had quitted 
their primitive seats. 

The philological argument has thus been cut uwav from under 
the feet of the advocates of the theory of extermination, and 
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shown to tell precisely the contrary tale. It has disappeared like 
the philological argument by which the theory of the origin of 
the Arvans in Asia was once supposed to be supported. But 
there still remains one difficulty in our path. 

This is the fact that the languages spoken in Wales, and till 
recently in Cornwall, are Keltic and not Latin. If Latin had 
been the language of the Keltic population of southern Britain 
when the Romans left the island, how is it that where the Keltic 
population still retains a language of its own that language is Keltic V 
The answer to this question is to be found in history and tradition. 
Up to the sixth century the Teutonic invaders gained slowly 
but steadily upon the resisting Britons. They forced their way 
to the frontiers of what is now Wales, and there their further 
course was checked. The period when this took place is the 
period when Welsh literature first begins. But it begins, not 
in Wales, but in Strathclyde or South-western Scotland, to the 
north of the Roman Wall. Its first records relate to battles that 
took place in the neighbourhood of Carlisle. From thence its 
bards and heroes moved southwards into North Wales. Tradition 
commemorated the event as the arrival in Wales of " Cuuedda's 
men. - ’ The sons of Cnnedda founded the lines of princes who 
subsequently ruled in Wales, and the old genealogies mark the 
event by suddenly substituting princes with 'Welsh names for 
princes with Latin names. The rude Keltic tribes of Strathclyde 
came to the assistance of their more cultured brethren in the 
south, checking the further progress of the foreigner and imposing 
their domination and language upon the older population of the 
country. It is probable that the disappearance of Latin was 
further aided not only by the destruction of the cities and the 
increasing barbarism of the people, but al-o by the settlement of 
Irish colonies, more especially in South Wales. At all events the 
ruiu of cities like Caerleon and Caerwent must be ascribed to Irish 
marauders. We can now explain why it is not only that Wales 
speaks Welsh and not Latin, but also why a part of the country, 
which, according to Professor Rhys, was mostly peopled by Gaelic 
tribes before the Roman conquest, speaks Cymric and not Gaelic. 
As for Cornish its affinities are with Breton, and since history 
knows of frequent intercourse between Cornwall and Brittany in 
the age that followed the departure of the Romans we may see in 
the Cornish dialect the traces of Breton influence. 

The arrival of “ Cunedda s men ” and the re-Keltisatiun of 
Wales lead me to the second line of evidence to which I have 
alluded above. The bearing of the costume of a people upon 
their ethnography is a matter which has been much neglected. 
But there are few things about which a population — more especially 
in an early stage of society — is so conservative as in the matter of 
dress. hen we find the Kgyptian sculptor rep rest ming the 
Hittites of the warm plains of Palestine clad in the snow-shoe' of 
the mountaineer we are justified in concluding that thev imi'C 
have descended from the rangt s of the Taut U'. where the bulk of 
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their brethren continued to live, just as the similar shoes with 
turned-up ends which the Turks have introduced among- the upper 
classes of Syria, Egypt, and northern Africa point to the northern 
origin of the Turks themselves. Such shoes are utterly unsuited 
for walking in over a country covered with grass, brushwood, or 
even stones ; they are on the contrary admirably adapted for walk- 
ing on snow. 

Now the dress of Keltic Gaul and of southern Britain also when 
the Romans first became acquainted with it was the same as the 
dress which “ linguistic paloeontology ” teaches us had been worn 
by the primitive Aryans in their first home. One of its chief con- 
stituents were the bracca\ or trousers, which accordingly became 
to the Roman the symbol of the barbarian. We learn, however, 
from sculptures aud other works of art that before the retirement of 
the Romans from the northern part oi Europe they had adopted this 
article of clothing, at all events during the winter months. That 
the natives of southern Britain continued to wear it after then- 
separation from Rome is clear from a statement of Gildas (“Hist.,” 
lit) in which he refers in no flattering terms to the kilt of the 
Piet and the Scot. Yet front within a century after the time of 
Gildas there are indications that the northern kilt which he regards 
as so strange and curious had become the common garb of Wales. 
When we come down to the twelfth century we find that it is the 
national costume. Giraldus Cambreiisis gives us a description of 
the Welsh dress in his own time, from which we learn that it con- 
sisted simply of a tunic and plaid. It was not until the age of the 
Tudors, according to Lluyd. die Welsh historian of the reign of 
Elizabeth, that the Welsh exchanged their own for the English 
dress . 1 The Welsh who served in the army of Edward II at 
Bannockburn were lc-markcd even by the Lowland Scotch for the 
scantiness of their attire . 2 and we have evidence that it was the 
same a century later . 3 If we turn to Ireland we find that in the 
days of Spenser, and later, the national costume of the Irish was 
the same as that of the Welsh and the Highland Scotch. The 
knee-breeches and sword-coat which characterise the typical Irish- 
man in the comic papers are survivals of the dress worn by the 
English at the time when it was adopted in Ireland. 

The Highland dress, therefore, was once worn not onlv in the 
Scotch Highlands and in Ireland, but also in Wales. It cha- 
racterised the Keltic parts of Britain with the exception of 
Cornwall and Devonshire. Yet we have seen that up to the middle 
of the sixth century, at the period when Latin was still the 
language of the fellow-countrymen of Gildas, and when'" Cunedda's 
men ” had not as yet imposed then- domination upon Wales, the 
old Keltic dress with trousers must have been the one in common 
use. Now we can easily uuder-tand how a dic-ss of the kind could 

! "Tie Brevi try of Bry\iine,” T ivy— o'- tre.n-l.itinn, page 35 (el 1573). 
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have been replaced by the kilt in warm countries like Italy and 
Greece ; what is not easily conceivable is that such a dress could 
have been replaced by the kilt in the cold regions of the north. In 
warm climates a lighter form of clothing is readily adopted ; in 
cold climates the converse is the case. 

I see, consequently, but one solution of the problem before us. 
On the one hand, there was the distinctive Keltic dress of the 
Roman age, which was the same as the dress of the primitive 
Aryan, and was worn alike by the Kelts of Gaul and Britain and 
the Teutons of Germany; on the other hand, there was the scantier 
and colder dress which originally characterised the coldest part of 
Britain, and subsequently mediaeval Wales also. Must we not 
infer, in the first place, that the aboriginal population of Caledonia 
and Ireland was not Keltic — or at least not Aryan Keltic — and, 
secondly, that the dominant class in Wales after the sixth century 
came from that northern portion of the island where the kilt was 
worn ? Both inferences, at all events, agree with the conclusions 
which ethnologists and historians have arrived at upon other 
grounds. 

Perhaps what I have been saying will show that even a subject 
like the history of dress will yield more results to ethnological 
study than is usually supposed. It will be another illustration of 
the fact that the student of humanity cannot afford to neglect any 
department of research which has to do with the life of man, 
however widely removed it may seem to be from science and 
scientific methods of enquiry. “ Homo sum ; human! nihil a me 
alienum puto.” 


On the Notes sounded ly Me. Galton’s AVhistles for testing the 
limit of Audibility of Sound. 

By W. N. Shaw, Esq., M.A. 

In order to test the limit of audibility of sound, an adjustable 
whistle is made by the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company 
on the plan designed by Mr. Galton some 10 years ago. It is a 
whistle with a very narrow pipe ; the length of the pipe can be 
adjusted by means of a piston, a wire '73 mm. in diameter, sliding 
in the pipe. This sliding 1 wire carries a disc, and the frame to 
which the whistle is attached and in which the outer end of the 
wire piston rests, carries a parallel disc. As the piston is pnshed 
in, these two discs approach each other. 1 heir distance apart can 
be measured by inserting a graduated wedge, and gives at once the 
length of the pipe of the whistle. The whistle is blown by com- 
pressing a small india-rubber bladder attached to it. The apparatus 
is used to determine the pitch of the highest note audible by a 
particular person in the following manner. The piston is adjusted 
till the vibration produced by the whistle is just inaudible ; the 
distance between the discs is then read, giving a length of whistle 

x 2 
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their brethren continued to live, just as the similar shoes with 
turned-up ends which the Turks have introduced among the upper 
classes of Syria, Egvpt, and northern Africa point to the northern 
origin of the Turk- themselves. Such shoes are utterly unsuited 
for walking in over a country covered with gi ass. brushwood, or 
even stones ; they are on the contrary admirably adapted for walk- 
ing on snow. 

Now the dress of Keltic Gaul and of southern Britain also when 
the Romans first became acquainted with it was the same as the 
dress which “ linguistic palaeontology ” teaches us had been worn 
by the primitive Aryans m their first home. One of its chief con- 
stituents were the hnu-o<\ or trousers, which accordingly became 
to the Roman the symbol of the barbarian. We learn, however, 
from sculptures and other works of art that before the retirement of 
the Romans from the northern part ox Europe they had adopted this 
article of clothing, at all events during the winter months. That 
the natives of southern Britain continued to wear it after their 
separation from Rome is clear from a statement of Gildas (“Hist.,” 
IP) in which he refers in no flattering terms to the kilt of the 
Piet and the Scot. Yet from within a century after the time of 
Gildas there are indications that the northern kilt which he regards 
as so strange and curious had become the common garb of Wales. 
When we come down to the twelfth century we find that it is the 
national costume. Giraldus Catnbrensis gives us a description of 
the Welsh dress in his own time, from which we learn that it con- 
sisted simply of a tunic and plaid. It was not until the age of the 
Tudors, according to Lluyd. the Welsh historian of the reign of 
Elizabeth, that the Welsh exchanged their own for the English 
dress. 1 The Welsh who served in the army of Edward II at 
Bannockburn were remarked even by the Lowland Scotch for tho 
scnntinO'S of their attire. : and we have evidence that it was the 
same a century later.' If we turn to Ireland we find that in tho 
davs of Spenser, and later, the national co-mme of the Irish was 
the same a- that of the V\ elsh and the Highland Scotch. The 
knee-breeches and sword-coat which characterise the typical Irish- 
man in the comic papers are survivals of the dress worn by the 
English at the time when it was adopted in Ireland. 

The Highland dress, therefore, was once worn not only in the 
Scotch Highlands and in Ireland, but also in Wales. It cha- 
racterised the Keltic parts of Britain with the exception of 
Cornwall and Devonshire, let we have seen that up to the middle 
of the sixth century, at the per.od when L itin was still the 
language ot the reitow-conntrymon o, lr.,d,.s. and win u " (_ nnedda s 
men” had not a- yet imposed then- domination upon Wales, the 
old Keltic ui'lss with trousers must have been the one in common 
n.-e. Now we can easily undcv-t-ind Lm.v u nti» <>: me kind could 
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have been replaced by the kilt in warm countries like Italy and 
Greece ; what is not easily conceivable is that such a dress could 
have been replaced by the kilt in the cold regions of the north. In 
warm climates a lighter form of clothing is readily adopted ; in 
cold climates the converse is the case. 

I see, consequently, but one solution of the problem before us. 
On the one hand, there was the distinctive Keltic dress of the 
Roman age, which was the same as the dress of the primitive 
Aryan, and was worn alike by the Kelts of Gaul and Britain and 
the Teutons of Germany; on the other hand, there was the scantier 
and colder dress which originally characterised the coldest part of 
Britain, and subsequently mediaeval Wales also. Must we not 
infer, in the first place, that the aboriginal population of Caledonia 
and Ireland was not Keltic— or at least not Aryan Keltic — and, 
secondly, that the dominant class in Wales after the sixth century 
came from that northern portion of the island where the kilt was 
worn ? Both inferences, at all events, agree with the conclusions 
which ethnologists and historians have arrived at upon other 
grounds. 

Perhaps what I have been saying will show that even a subject 
like the history of dress will yield more results to ethnological 
study than is usually supposed. It will be another illustration of 
the fact that the student of humanity cannot afford to neglect any 
department of research which has to do with the life of man, 
however widely removed it may seem to be from science and 
scientific methods of enquiry. “ Homo sum ; liumani nihil a me 
alienum puto.” 


On the Kotes sovwleil ly Mr. Galton’s "Whistles for testing the 
limit of Audibility of Sound. 

By W. X. Shaw, Esq., M.A. 

In order to test the limit of audibility of sound, an adjustable 
whistle is made by the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company 
on the plan designed by Mr. Gabon some 10 years ago. It is a 
whistle with a very narrow pipe ; the length of the pipe can be 
adjusted by means of a piston, a wire ’73 mm. in diameter, sliding 
in the pipe. This sliding wire carries a disc, and the frame to 
which the whistle is attached and in which the outer end of the 
wire piston rests, carries a parallel disc. As the piston is pushed 
m, these two discs approach each other. Iheir distance apart can 
be measured by inserting a graduated wedge, and gives at once the 
length of the pipe of the whistle. The whistle is blown by com- 
pressing a small india-rubber bladder attached to it. The apparatus 
is used to determine the pitch of the highest note audible by a 
particular person in the following manner. The piston is adjusted 
till the vibration produced by the whistle is just inaudible ; the 
distance between the discs is then read, giving a length of whistle 
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pipe l. From this observation, the pitch of the corresponding 
note can be calculated thus : — disregarding all corrections, the wave 
length of the note X in free air should be 4 l ; and if v be the 
velocity of sound in air (at the temperature of observation) and 
N the vibration number or pitch of the note — 

V - - _* 

\ “4 l 

The corrections which have been disregarded in assuming this 
simple formula arise from the following considerations : — 

(1.) The velocity of sound in the narrow pipe of the whistle is 
not the same as in free air, so that v cannot fairly be substituted 
from the known value of the velocity of sound in air. The correc- 
tion on this account cannot be accurately arrived at, for the change 
in the velocity, while it increases with a diminishing diameter of 
pipe is less for high notes than for low ones, and the relation 
between the value of the correction and the pitch — a matter of 
great importance when the pitch is very high — is not well under- 
stood (see Wullner “ Experimental-Physik,” vol. 1, p. 799). 

(2.) Four times the measured length of an ordinary organ pipe 
is not found to correspond to the true wave length of the note 
produced : the formula in such cases is more accurately — 

N — v 

4 (1 + x) 

where x is to be regarded as a correction to the observed length of 
P‘P e - 

This gives satisfactory results with organ pipes. The value of x 
for a pipe with a width of 40 mm. and a length about seven 
times as great, was determined by Wertheim to be To times the 
diameter, and the correction in other cases roughly corresponded. 
I know of no observations with very narrow pipes and high notes 
from which the corresponding correction can be drawn. 

This correction to the length of the pipe may moreover be 
affected by the pressure of the air by which the whistle is blown. 
The whistles require a pressure of some 20 cm. of water to make 
them speak, so that there is a possibility of variation much 
greater than that which occurs with an ordinary organ pipe re- 
quiring a very small air-pressure. The effect of increasing the 
pressure, as will be shewn below, is to raise the pitch of the note, 
or, in other words, to diminish the value of the correction x. 

The acoustical properties of such whistles seemed, therefore, to 
require some independent investigation ; and, at the request of 
Mr. H. Darwin, I arranged an experimental investigation of three 
whistles, which was carried out for me by Mr. F. M. Turner of 
Trinity College. What was required was some method of deter- 
mining the pitch of the note of the whistle which should be 
independent of the calculation I have discussed. For this purpose 
it appeared that an experimental method suggested by Lord Rav- 
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leigh (“ Phil. Mag.” [5], vii, p. 153) would be particularly suitable. 
The method depends upon the behaviour of a “ sensitive flame,” 
when a high note is sounded. The coal-gas flame issuing from a 
pin-hole burner becomes “ sensitive ” if the gas is supplied at a 
sufficiently high pressure (say 10 inches of water, the ordinary gas 
supply pressure being about 1 inch), so that a flame about 18 inches 
long is obtained just on the point of flaring. A high note, such as 
those caused by rattling a bunch of keys, or a hiss, makes the flame 
flare, and it continues to flare as long as the note sounds, recovering 
its steadiness when the sound ceases. 

If a continuous high note is made by blowing a whistle or “bird- 
call ” by means of a weighted gas bag, and at some distance from 
the whistle a plane vertical surface is erected, so that the waves 
of sound are reflected normally, the interference of the reflected 
waves with the subsequent incident waves produces a series of 
nodes with intervening loops in the space between the whistle 
and the wall. Lord Rayleigh has shewn that if the sensitive 
flame is moved into various positions in this space, the whistle 
will flare everywhere except at the nodes, and there the flame 
will be, comparatively speaking, undisturbed. The position of 
the nodes can therefore be identified by means of the sensitive 
flame, and, as the distance between consecutive nodes is half a 
wave-length, the wave-length of the note in free air is easily 
deduced from observation of the internodal distance ; if X be the 
wave-length so obtained, N the vibration frequency of the note, 
and v the velocity of sound, which may be quite safely assumed 

V 

as known, N = — , and no correction is required. 

A number of observations were taken by Mr. Turner on this 
plan with three whistles, denoted A, B, and G respectively, the 
gas for the sensitive flame was supplied from a gas-holder that 
could be loaded at pleasure, and a gas-bag furnished air to the 
whistles. A plate of glass served as a reflecting wall. The pres- 
.sures of the air and gas were measured by means of JJ tubes con- 
taining water. 

This method proved to be applicable to notes with a pipe- 
length between 3 mm. and 7't> mm. The practical reasons against 
its use for other notes are as follows: — A particular flame is 
not sensitive for all high notes within the range of a whistle at 
the same time, but the gas pressure can always be adjusted and 
a llama obtained which flares when a given note is blown on 
the whistle, within the range of .9 mm. pipe length to half 
mm. or less, far beyond the limit of audibility. 1 My own ears 
cannot appreciate a note with a pipe-length less than 3'7 mm. Mr. 

1 Under favourable conditions the behaviour of the sensitive flame when the 
whistle is blown as in actual practice, by squeezing the india-rubber bladder, is 
very striking. As the length of the pipe is gradually shortened, the flame gives 
a short flare for each puff of air until the piston is pushed quite home, when no 
flare occurs. It would, however, not be sate to make any inference as to the 
pitch of the note for lengths less than half a millimetre. 
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Turner’s limit is 3'8, so that the flame responds to continuous 
sounds at least three octaves above the highest sounds commonly 
audible. But it is not an easy matter to get the reflexion nodes 
well marked as points of minimum flaring ; the pressure of the 
gas requires careful adjustment in any case, and we were unable 
with any adjustment to get nodes for pipe lengths greater than 
7'6 mm. or less than 3 mm. This range embraces notes from 
8,000 to 21,000 complete vibrations per second. I cannot safely 
assign any reason for our inability to get nodes for higher pitches; it 
may be due to the comparatively large area of the section of the 
flame at its sensitive part, or to the continuous effect of disturbing 
vibrations which, being inaudible, cannot otherwise be perceived ; but 
even as the case stands we have measured the nodal distances of 
notes a major third higher than anything that either of ns could 
hear, and it is possible that with other flames a higher limit may 
be reached. For wave-lengths longer than 34 mm. the flame 
had to be made so sensitive that it was unstable and no satisfac- 
tory observations could be made. 

In each determination of an internodal distance the positions of 
a large number of points of minimum flaring at different distances 
from the reflecting wall were read many times over and a mean 
result deduced. 

The following specimen will exemplify the agreement between the 
observations, and show how the mean value is deduced. 

Whistle A. 

Length of whistle 7'1 mm. 

Pressure of air blowing the whistle = 26'4 cm. of water. 


5o. of 
the node. 

Observations of distance of nodes from the 
wail in mm. 

Mean 

distance. 

Calculated 
half wave- 
length. 

1 

18-2 

18-4 

IS 2 



18-3 

| 18-3 

2 1 

331 

34 0 

32-7 

34-8 


33-6 

16 -8 

3 

48-0 

30-0 

51-7 

490 


49-7 

16-6 

4 

6S *5 

66-0 

68-0 

64 *5 

65-1 

66 4 

1 16-6 

5 

832 

81 0 

82-2 

83-8 


82-5 

16-5 

6 

101 0 

99 3 




100-2 

: i6-7 

7 

116 '3 

119 -4 

11S-0 



117-9 

16-6 


In this and some other cases the length calculated from the first 
node is far greater than that from any of the others. This may 
be due to the heating effect of the flame, which cannot well be 
allowed for. We thought better therefore to leave out the first 
position in all cases. The mean result of this series then will be — 

Half wave-length=16‘63 mm. 

All the mean results obtained are given in the following 
table : — 
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Table of II faults. 


"Whistle 

used. 

Pressure of air in 
cm. of water. 

Length of whittle 
m min. 

Quarter wave-length 
m tree air in mm. 

A j 

16-7 

3 0 

3-96 

i 

10 0 

3-3 

4-15 

i 

27 5 

5-0 

6 *(>5 

,, 

26-0 


6 '53 


19 3 


7 - 40 

B ! 

32 8 


6 30 

| 

21-4 


7 ‘05 

r 1 

20*1 


0-32 

1 

22-8 


6 ‘50 

A i 

20 -4 

7 1 

8-32 

B 

21 5 


8-22 


15 9 


8 *77 

A ' 

27-0 

7-6 

8 '55 


It appears from these results (1) that the different whistles give 
practically the same note at the same pressure: (d ) That the note 
sounded varies considerably with the pressure, the values at 5 mm. 
differing by about a l ’ whole tone " for a variation of pressure 
between 19'3 and 3d 8 cm. of water; (3) That the true wave-length 
is greater than four times the length of the pipe. It is difficult to 
suggest a general law which will meet the case, in consequence of 
the variation of the note with the pressure. The pressure of the 
air in actual practice with the whistle is obtained by squeezing the 
little india-rubber bladder attached to the whistle. The pressure 
is variable, but the ear recognises only one note. This may be 
connected with a fact that we observed in connection with them, 
namely, that the whistles required a certain definite pressure, 
different for each, in order to produce a clear note, if the pressure 
was not correct the sound produced might be called a hiss, yet it 
gave good nodes. It appears that, speaking very roughly, the 
correction to be applied to the observed length of pipe in order to 
obtain the the true quarter wave-length tor the higher pressures 
does not differ much irom 1 mm., and is therefore nearly equal to 
l'o X diameter of pipe, the correction found bv Wertheim to be 
applicable in the case of organ pipes of corresponding shape. 


Xote oil th * Dieyerie Tribe of South Australia 
By Mr. StMUEL Ga-ox. (Communicated by J. G. Frazer, M.A.j 
Mr. Frazer writes as follows : — 

I enclose a copy of a letter received by me from Mr. Samuel 
Ga'-nji in reply to some onqniiie.- which I had addressed to him 
concerning the Dieyerie tribe of abru igines, South Australia. Mr. 
Ga>on, in the course of his duties a- police trooper, lms been for 
many year.- familiar with the tribe in question, whose manners and 
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customs lie has described in a very valuable little work, included in 
the volume, " Native Tribes of South Australia.” The following 
letter supplements on some important points the information con- 
tained in that work. In particular it shows that the Dieyerie 
belongs to that rare class of cases, intermediate between mother 
kin and father kin, where the sons take their totem from the father 
and tire daughters from the mother. 

This is not, as I hope to point out elsewhere, to be confounded 
with the sex totem, of which examples are to be found in Australia, 
but (so far as I know) nowhere else. In view of .Mr. Gasoil's letter 
the statement of Mr. Howitt (“Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” XIII, p. 457) 
that descent in the Dieyerie tribe is uterine, needs correction. 

The following is Mr. Ga son’s letter, dated from Beltana, South 
Australia, March 6th, 1SS7 : — 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, and to send the 
following remarks in reply to your inquiries, re branches of the 
aborigine Dieyerie tribe of South Australia. 

1st. As to whether children of the father inherit the father's 
branch or class name. I reply yes, the sons take the father's class, 
the daughters the mother's class, if a dog (being the man) 
marries a rat (bein'!' the irouia,i) the sons of the issue would be 
dot's, the daughters of the issue would be rats. 

tindly. As to whether the father is the head of the family, I say 
most certainly. 

3rdly. As to whether the father eats of his children at the burial 
ceremony, my reply is that the father does not eat of his offspring: 
the reason assigned is that, being the head of the family, he has 
sufficient command, and bein'; a man (not weak like a woman) he 
can resist the deep grief occasioned by the loss of his child, and not 
be perpetually crying. causing a nuisance to the camp and tribe ; 
whereas, a mother and other female relatives are compelled to eat of 
their offspring and dear departed relatives, for by so dome, they 
are supposed to have a presence of tlieir departed in their liver ( they 
feel from their liver, not from their heart as we do). The man will 
eat of his brother, his uncle, his cousin, or dear friend, but not of 
his father, nor his grandfather, nor his offspring. 

4thly. The member.-, of each class-name do not pay anv par- 
ticular respect to their branch, further than each class thinks that 
they are of the oldest families. They eat the animals or plants of 
which they derive their class names. 

Stilly. On all deaths, either from natural causes or otherwise, an 
inquiry or inqnest is held immediately before burial, and in case of 
the departed heimr a person of note or influence, the result of the 
inquiry is a verdict of murder against some person or persons of the 
same tribe or of the neighbouring tribe, even if the deceased died 
from narural causes, they having a supei «tirious helii f that any man 
who is a K'-jula - (doctor) has the power to cause any person's death 
by sickness at any distance by the nse of a human bone, carried out 
by a superstitious charm. 
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Forr.rn Annual Ruror.T or the Buheau of Ehinolouy — 
S'linisoxiAX lx- riTUTrox, WasHIXOtox. 1S8G. 

The Foui'tli Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology is not 
quite as iarsre as its predecessors, neitlier is it, perhaps. quite as 
full of interest, although the papers are of high scientific value, 
from the systematic mannct in which the work of exploration has 
been carried out, and the large amount of material collected and 
classified. 

The recorded field-work consists of explorations among the 
mounds of the Mississippi Valley, in the course of which four 
thousand one hundred specimens were added to the National 
Museum, including a large collection of pottery, skulls, stone, 
copper, and shell implements ami ornaments, also some articles 
shewing contact with Europeans, such as hammered iron, bracelets, 
brooches, and crosses of silver, and a hog’s tooth. The full report 
of these explorations will he of great utility to future workers in 
this extensive field : blit the explorations carried on by Air. James 
Stevenson, among tLe cliff dwellings in the canons of North 
Mexico, are of still greater interest, for these cliff dwellings are an 
extraordinary development of the primitive cave dwellings of 
early man. consisting of huge chambers tunnelled into the solid 
rock, in some eases 3w feet above the bed of the canon. Some of 
these village chambers are of enormous dimensions, one being 
described as l.-jOo feet from side to side, and about half that space 
from the back to the edge of the cliff: calculated to have been the 
home of between a thousand and fifteen hundred persons. The 
floor of this cave, probably a natural cavity enlarged, was studded 
with dwellings built of square stones laid in mortar, and houses 
three stories high are found, filling up spaces between rocky pro- 
jections. whilst frequently houses have been built jutting - out 
from the cliff, reminding one of swallows’ nests on a large scale. 

The most singular part of these extraordinary dwellings is, that 
they appear to have been constructed entirely by users of stone 
implements : hut who. judging from their works, must have 
attained to a civilisation superior to that of the neolithic peoples 
of Europie, for they had much artistic skill, the dwellings being 
painted in various colours, generally in bands, but also in a pattern 
resembling the Greek fret, and with many curious designs of un- 
known meaning introduced. They seem, also, to have cultivated 
Indian corn, and to have made garments and matting from the 
fibre of the Yucca : they also wore finely woven sandals of peculiar 
pattern, and skeletons have been found, buried in a sitting posture, 
with the flesh and skin dried to the hardness of stone. 

Mr. Frank Cushing continue' his interesting researches among 
the Zuhis. and Mr. Victor Mindeieft is prosecuting the same work 
among the Moki, and we may hope soon to see the result of their 
investigations. 

Good work has also been done in classifying the languages of 
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many of the Indian tribes, by the Rev. Owen Dorsey, Mrs. 
Erminie Smith, and others, and it is probable that through the 
names of animals, trees. &c., we may, in time, obtain a knowledge 
of the migrations and affinities of the yarious tribes. 

The most important paper in the present volume is that by 
Colonel Garrick Mallery, U.S.A., on the Pictographs of the North 
American Indians, which is very profusely illustrated, and includes 
rock sculptures as well as paintings. It is of especial interest to 
find that a certain geographical area can be assigned to each form 
of descriptire writing, or hieroglyphs, as they may be called. 
Colonel Mallery supposes that American pictographs are : ‘‘ 1st. 
Mnemonic, embracing order of songs, traditions, treaties, war, and 
time. 2nd. Notifications, comprising notice of depaiture and 
direction, of condition, warning and guidance, geographic features, 
claim or demand, messages and communications, and record of 
expeditions. 3rd. Totemic : this embraces tribal, gentile, clan, and 
personal designations, insignia and tokens of authority, personal 
names, property marks, status of individuals, and signs of par- 
ticular achievements. 4th. Religious, comprising mythic per- 
sonages, sbamanism, dances and ceremonies, mortuary practices, 
grave posts, charms and fetiches. 5th. Customs and habits. 6th. 
Tribal history. 7th. Biographic, in which are examples giving 
continuous record of events in a life, and other cases of particular 
exploits and occurrences." From this it will be seen that the 
pictographs of a tribe are, in fact, the history of that tribe, or 
rather of particular events relating to the chiefs of the tribe, 
although in some cases they have a symbolic, or religious meaning. 

The next paper is on the " Pottery of the Ancient Pueblos," by 
William H. Holmes, followed by another on the “ Origin and 
Development of Form and Ornament in Ceramic Art," by the 
same author. In thi.se we are introduced to many quaint and 
curious forms in pottery, and to some very beautiful ornamental 
designs, showing that the ancient Americans had attained to greater 
perfection in this art than even the early Greeks and Etruscans, 
although the designs are chiefly geometrical. 

The concluding paper in this volume is one by Mr. Frank Cushing 
on “ A Study of Pueblo Pottery, as illustrative of Zuni Culture 
Growth," which treats of the evolution of form both in architecture 
and pottery, through necessity or convenience. With regard to 
architecture, Mr. Cushing supposes the rectangular form to have 
been developed from the circular, which was the older, originating 
from the tent ; whilst he believes pottery to have been anticipated 
by basketry. 

These papers should be studied carefully by those who are 
interested in the ancient pottery of Europe, for they would find in 
them many suggestions for future investigations. 

A. W. Bucklaxo. 
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Revue d’Ethnographie. 1887. No. 1. 


Lieut.-Gexeral Pitt-Riyebs exhibited a series of very fine 
models illustrating his recent excavations in Cranborne Chase ; 
and read the following paper - 


On an Ancient British Settlement Excavated near 
Rcsiimore, Salisbury. 

By Lieut.-General Pitt-Pivehs, D.C.L., F.R.S., E.S.A., E.G.S., 
Vice-President Anthrop. Inst. 

In my privately-printed 4to volume of '■ Excavations in Cran- 
borne Chase,” vol. I, relating to the excavations in the village 
on M o' idcuts Common. 1 I have described everything found 
there with the utmost detail, avoiding theory as much as 
possible, and desiring to make it a work of reference that could 
be relied upon for the forms of art of that period found in 
this neighbourhood. In collecting evidence from archaeological 
works professing to he descriptive, I have often experienced"' the 
inconvenience of having to wade through a mass of speculative 
matter in order to pick out the facts, and 1 have endeavoured 
to avoid this error by tabulating the materials, and placing the 
illustration.' of the objects in juxtaposition with the descriptions 
ot them. This course, no doubt, detracts from the interest of 
the volume to the general public, hut adds to its value to 
the working anthropologist and arclueologist. But. in my 
Presidential Address to the meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute at Salisbury, in 1887, I have enlarged a little, and 
shown the hearing oi this discovery upon general questions. 

The Romanised Britons have not, I think, been studied by 
anthropologists so much as they deserve. Whilst the stone and 
bronze age people have engrossed our attention, and we have 
little difficulty in speaking of their physical peculiarities or 
their arts, the Britons, as they were left after the withdrawal of 

1 “Excavations in Cianhome Chase, near Rushmore. on the borders of 
Dorset ami W ills.* By Lieutenant -General Pitt-Uner> T>.C L.. F.R 3 Vo] 
1. Printed privately. liS7. A c by of tin* *ork has been piJented bv the 
,.u‘iior to the Libiary of the Institute. 
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the Roman Legions, remain a mystery to us, and afford scope 
for the widest divergence of opinion. Yet their influence upon 
the existing population of the country must have been far 
greater than that of the generations which preceded them. 
Although the late Celtic art and ornamentation, found sporadi- 
cally in this country before the Roman Conquest, shows 
evidence of much taste and refinement, yet the three centuries 
of Roman occupation must be considered virtually to mark the 
first stages of civilisation in England, and the Briton before and 
after that period must have been, in many respects, a very 
different being. Whilst some have represented him as utterly 
degenerate after the Romans left, and to have been almost 
exterminated by the Saxons in the central and eastern part of 
the country, recent investigation has tended to modify this 
opinion considerably. There can be no doubt that we had a 
great and noble inheritance from Rome, and that much of it 
must have been passed on to us by the Britons who succeeded 
in inoculating their rude Saxon conquerors with what they had 
learnt from their old masters. It is even now believed by 
some that the language of the Romanised Britons was entirely 
Latin, and that the Celtic speech had to be reintroduced into 
Wales by tribes that had lived beyond the area of Roman 
influence in the north. 

Much of this ignorance of the condition of the Britons at this 
time, arises, no doubt, from the difficulty of identifying their 
graves. A stone or a bronze age grave can be easily deter- 
mined by the associated relics, but the Romans introduced 
so many auxiliaries and colonists from different parts of the 
world, that a skeleton found in association with Roman relics 
mav be that of a native of any part of that wide region over 
which the Roman dominion extended. This gives additional 
interest to the study of the remains of people who inhabited the 
M iltshire Downs in the western part of the country, in places 
that are remote from the Roman centres, in high and com- 
paratively barren spots to which the aborigines are likely to 
have been driven by their conquerors, where the probability of 
finding the remains of the genuine Briton is much gieater; and 
when we find in these places skeletons buried in pits in the 
villages which they inhabited, surrounded by the relics that 
they used in life, and the remains of their habitations, this 
serves still more surely to identify them as Britons; for it is 
unlikely that the Romans themselves, or their allies, should 
have paid so little attention to the remains of their dead as 
to throw them into pits with refuse, without any of the signs of 
decent burial. 

Moreover, we find that those who were buried with anv 
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signs of care were crouched up after the ancient manner of 
the Britons, but few having been found extended, and of these 
some of them buried beneath the little ramparts of the villages 
in such a way as to show that the latter had been thrown over 
them, and that the direction of the bodies was given to them by 
the lines of the ramparts, and the drains in which they were also 
found interred. All this proves them to be the remains of a 
subject rather than a dominant people, and the associated relics 
serve also to fix their age without difficulty. The pottery, 
of which immense quantities were found in fragments both 
in the pits and beneath the surface, some of it in a condition to 
be restored, was mostly British, and the pots resembled those 
found in settlements of the Roman age found elsewhere, 
especially in Dorsetshire. But with it were fragments of 
Samian of Roman manufacture, and the position of these 
undoubtedly Roman fragments showed that it was in use 
during the greater part, if not the whole, of the time of the 
occupation of the village. The Roman coins speak to the same 
effect, being of all dates from Caligula, a.t>. o7, to Magnentius, 
A.D. ood, and they were continuous during the whole period 
with cue considerable gap of titty years extending from Clodius 
Albinus, ad. 19b, to Trebomanus Callus, a.d. 2ob. Xo doubt 
many of the earlier coins were used up to a late date, and, 
therefore, afford no actual evidence of the duration of the period 
of occupation ; but one special find, consisting of the remains of 
a box. the wood of which was found adhering to bronze 
ornaments and dolphin-shaped handles, appeared to have con- 
tained coins dating from Claudius, a.d. 41, to Claudius Dothieus, 
A.D. 270, all of which, if forming the contents of the box, must 
have been in use at the same time. The village also t>n>- 
dueed four British silver uninscribed coins of the tvpe which 
appears, by Mr. Evans’ work, to have been prevalent in this 
neighbourhood. These British coins may . probably, have been 
in use tm some time after Roman occupation, but it is hurdlv 
likely they should have been employed up to the latest period, 
so that it seems probable the village must have been occupied 
early, as well as late, during the Roman era. Other circum- 
stances point to the same conclusion. The little banks sur- 
rounding the village and its outworks, showed evidence of 
having been altered, and the excavations pioved that, in some 
places, banks had been raised over spots where ditches pre- 
viously existed. Such changes need not have taken centuries to 
develop themselves, but they prove continuity of occupation. The 
pits, of which ninety-live were found, weie of slightly different 
shares, some, about 11 t'eet deep. Were in the foiiu of a truncated 
cone, sl'ghtly larger at bottom than top, with the sides smooth lv 
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cut in the chalk, but in no case revetted. Others were quite cylin- 
drical, and not more than 4 feet deep. Others had a plan in the 
form of two or three circles cutting into each other, suggesting 
.side chambers or cupboards, yet suggesting also the possibility of 
one pit having been cut and tilled up again before the others were 
made ; for it is not evident whv the circular form should have 
been so strictly adhered to in the case of side chambers or cup- 
boards. The depths also of these united pits did not in many 
cases coincide. They were all tilled to the top with earth and 
refuse, including fragments of pottery and the remains of 
domesticated animals. In some places these collections of 
refuse looked as if it had been thrown in in a heap, but in other 
parts it was interspersed here and there as if it had been intro- 
duced in the earth with which the pits were tilled up to the top 
so completely as to show no trace upon the surface before the 
excavations commenced. With the bones a few fragments of 
human skeletons were found occasionally, besides the entire 
skeletons of human beings which were thrown into some of the 
pits. Only one Roman coin was found in a pit, all the rest 
having been found whilst trenching the surface, which suggests 
the possibility of most of the pits having been tilled up before 
coins came into general use in the village. One quarter of the 
village contained relics of superior quality to the other quarters. 
Here flat pieces of painted plaster showed that they occupied 
square shaped rooms ornamented in the interior, whilst in 
other parts of the village the fragments of clay found with the 
impression of interlaced sticks upon them, showed that they 
lived in houses made of dab and wattle similar to those which I 
have elsewhere described as having been found at Mount Caburn, 
near Lewes, and which were shown to be of the late Celtic 
period. In the rich quarter also were quantities of iron nails, 
which denoted that cut timber work was used m the houses, and 
these nails were deficient in the pits generally. Tiles of Rurbeck 
■'hale, with nail holes to fasten them bv, were also found more 
frequently in the rich quarter than elsewhere, and terra cotta 
" teguke” were also found there, but only in fragments and used 
as pavements, for which purpose these tiles were frequently 
employed elsewhere. The absence of “ imbrices which are a 
necessary adjunct in the formation of a Roman tiled roof 
confirms the opinion that the roofs in the Romano- Ihitish 
village were not tiled in this way ; although tiie fragments of the 
tiles showed that they had certainly been originally constructed 
for roofing; their use for a secondhand purpose convevs the 
impression of poverty, although too much stress must not be 
laid upon the circumstance. In forming a comparison between 
the relics found in the pits and those found just beneath the sur- 
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face in places where there were no pits, and on the surface over 
the pits, what Mr. Pengelly has observed is perfectly true, that 
the surface must have been occupied at the same time as the 
the earliest pits, and must, therefore, contain some of the relies 
earliest dropped about in the village. But if we are to believe 
that the pits were tilled up successively as they were 
abandoned and others dug to replace them, it is evident that 
those early tilled up would no longer continue to be the 
receptacles for objects in use during the later period of 
occupation, but would contain only the earliest things, whilst 
the surface would contain the things of all the periods. There 
is an object, therefore, in comparing the relative numbers of the 
better class of things found in the pits and on the surface. This 
has been done with great care, with the result that a much 
larger quantity of good things, and things of decidedly Roman 
construction, have been found on the surface than in the pits, 
although there is no certain evidence derivable from this source 
that the village was ever occupied before Roman times. On the 
other hand things of commoner use were more abundant in the 
pits. This may be accounted for partly by supposing that 
the village grew in wealth as it went on, and partly by supposing 
that the better things were more generally used in the rich 
quarter where timber built houses existed, and where the pits 
were scarcer, than in the poorer quarter where pits were more 
abundant. The value of the evidence bearing upon these points 
can only be understood bv carefully studying the relic tables 
given iu my volume and the deductions that are there made 
from them. It is always a mistake to expect positive and 
conclusive evidence from excavations of this nature : at the 
best, results can ouly be arrived at by a balance of probabilities 
and by recording all the finds with the utmost cate. 

The use of the pits cannot be determined with certaintv, blit 
there is reason to suppose that the majority of them were made 
to contain refuse, and that the habitations were on the surface 
near them. They resemble the pits found in British settlements 
of the late Celtic period such as Mount Caburn ; so that the 
interior economy of the Biitish villages must have remained 
unchanged in Roman times. 

By careful measurement of all the animal bones and comparison 
witli test animals, the height and length of which were measured 
before being killed, it appears that all the domesticated animals 
were small, except the pig, which was of nearly the same size as 
our own. The horse did not exceed 11 to 12 hands, and re- 
sembled tlie Exmoor pony in form. The short-horned ox, Bos 
lowjifruns. was about the size of an Alderney cow ; the sheep 
was small aiuUong-legged, resembling those now found only on 
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the Island of St. Kilda. The dog was of all sizes, from that of a 
large mastiff or retriever to a small terrier, and one bone of a 
JJachshound was also found. Tables of measurement and com- 
parison with the test animals will, I hope, he given in my next 
volume, on the Excavations in the village of Kotherley, now in 
course of preparation. Professor Eolleston was paving attention 
to the subject of ancient domesticated breeds at the time of his 
death, and I hope to be able to lay the foundation for a careful 
study of the subject in my next volume. The horse, as well as 
the ox and sheep, was used for food. It is not certain that the 
dog was so used, though the number of detached bones of that 
animal found with the others rather implies that such was the case. 
On the other hand, one entire skeleton of a dog was found buried 
with a human skeleton in a grave, Eoe deer was used for food 
in small quantities but not the red deer, although its horns were 
used for the handles of implements. No horns of fallow deer 
were found. Oysters were found in large numbers, as is usually 
the case in all villages of the Roman age. Three thousand and 
twenty-five of these shells were found in the village, but I 
omitted to count the number of upper and lower valves, until a 
large number had been destroyed. Of the one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-three that then remained I found that 
nine hundred and sixteen were tops and nine hundred and fifty- 
seven bottoms, from which it is evident that they had been im- 
ported entire ; the upper valves are more liable to destruction 
than the lower ones. No other mollusks were found, nor were 
land shells found in sufficient number to allow it to be supposed 
that snails were eaten. No specimen of Helix pomatia was 
discovered. Although it was evidently an outlying agricultural 
village, the people were not without refinement as attested by a 
number of bronze finger rings of Roman manufacture, set with 
glass and adapted to fingers of small size. The numerous bronze 
fibula? found were all of Roman type, and two mosaic brooches of 
blue, red, and white pattern, were of the finest workmanship. 
As a rule, the pottery was of rude manufacture, hut with fiat 
bottoms adapted to stand on tables. Some of the vessels had 
handles, but many of them were provided with loops for sus- 
pension, somewhat similar to those still used by Dorsetshire 
labourers in the fields, a form that is not uncommon amongst 
Roman remains in this neighbourhood. It appeared to be wheel- 
turned, but subsequently smoothed over with striae running in 
different dilections so as to obliterate the marks of the wheel. 
One perfect .Samian bowl with figures in relief was found in 
fragments and restored. Scarcely any fragments of the coarse 
British pottery, having large grains of quartz or shell in its com- 
position, were found during the excavations. 
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One of the most remarkable characteristics of the village was 
the extensive arrangements that hacl been made lor drainage. 
Hitches 3 to 4 feet deep surrounded the village, and from these 
other deep drains led down hill and along the sides of the roads, 
leading to and from the village, implying probably a much 
greater rainfall than is experienced at the present time. The 
drains consisted of open ditches, no trace of conduits or faggots 
having been found in them. 

The same conclusion as to the rainfall is borne out by the 
depth of the wells, two of which were found in the village, one 
136 and the other 1S8 feet deep. At the bottom of the deeper 
one, the iron bands and handle of the Roman bucket were found, 
shewing that it had been used to obtain water, although it is now 
cpiite dry, and a diagram given in my volume showing the 
depths of the existing wells on the hill in comparison with the 
Roman ones, brings to light the fact that water was obtained in 
Roman times at a higher level than is the case at present. No 
doubt the destruction of the ancient forests and the drainage of 
the land has brought about this change, and the description of 
Britain by Pytheas as a “ land of clouds and rain/' must have 
well applied to the condition of the country at the time we are 
speaking of. Associated with the climate also must be con- 
sidered several hypoeausts found in the village. The use of 
some of them is doubtful, but one appears clearly to resemble a 
British copy of a Roman flue used for warming a room, made 
with flags of Purbeek shale instead of tiles, and shewing that 
the owner of the house must have become thoroughly imbued 
with Roman ideas of comfort. In one of these hypoeausts a 
skeleton was found, which had been interred at the time it was 
tilled up with earth. In one of the pits, the skeleton of a child 
about 12 years of age was found to have been killed by a sword 
cut on the back of the head, and it was thrown into the pit with 
two adults. Twenty-two skeletons of infants were also dis- 
covered in various parts of the excavations, the majority of 
which were nac-hurn. reminding us of the Roman custom of 
burying young children under the eaves of the houses. Bv 
measuring several samples of ancient wheat found in the pits, it 
was found that the number of grains to the cubic inch, was the 
same as in wheat now grown at the same level. This differs 
from British and pre-Roman grain, which I found higher up 
on the hill, which shewed nearly twice as many giains to 
the cubic inch as wheat now grown near the same spot, from 
which it appears that the influence of Roman methods of 
husbandry had told upon the quality of the grain produced at 
the time of the occupation of this village. 

On the feet of two of the skeletons iron hobnails, Roman 
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fashion, were found, and on a third a quantity of similar nails 
covered the shin hones, some of which were corroded together at 
the heads, showing that probably they had served to arm leather 
greaves, with which the lower part of the legs had been covered. 

This being the condition of the remains, and the probability 
of the inhabitants of the village being Britons of the Homan 
era being well attested, it is interesting to consider the physical 
peculiarities of the skeletons found thrown into the pits or 
otherwise buried within the village. All the skulls that could 
he restored have been carefully drawn in my volume, and the 
measurements of the skulls and of the hones of the skeletons are 
attached to the plates. The first rhing that strikes one is their 
exceedingly small stature, 34 inches lower than the estimated 
stature of small long-barrow people of this district, and this is 
the more remarkable because the only two bronze age skeletons 
that I have found in this neighbourhood are of the usual large 
stature of the bronze age folk. And the Saxons also which I 
found in the neighbouring cemetery at Winkelbury were of the 
usual comparatively large size of that people. Of fifteen 
skeletons found in the village of Woodcuts, the stature of 
thirteen could be estimated by the long bones, viz., seven males, 
average stature 5 feet 4'0 inches, and six females average stature, 
4 feet 11 '8 inches. The average stature of the males is in- 
creased by one skeleton, which, in the opinion of both Dr. 
Beddoe and Dr. Garson, who have examined them, has marked 
characteristics of Homan origin, and which is 3 inches taller 
than the tallest of the rest. He was also found in an extended 
position, and had a remarkably brachycephalic skull, the only 
one found in this village. If this skeleton were omitted it 
would reduce the average stature of the males by U’T inches, 
making it 5 feet 3 3 inches instead of 5 feet 4'0 inches, and the 
height of the tallest man 5 feet 4’S inches instead of 5 feet 7\S 
inches. It is all the more probable that this skeleton was ex- 
ceptional in height from the fact that in the neighbouring 
Romano-British village of Rotherley. the description of which is 
now in course of preparation in a second 4to volume, the average 
height of eleven males has been found to lie only 5 feet 13 inch 
and that of three females 4 feet 10 0 inches, proving the exist- 
ence of a very short race inhabiting these villages at that time 
Including together the skeletons in the Woodcuts and 
Rotherley villages with the skeleton above mentioned, supposed 
to have Roman characteristics, and adding one other skeleton of 
the Roman-British period found in a pit in the neighbourhood 
all being assumed on sufficient evidence to he Romano-Britons 
the following is the result : — Males, eighteen, average stature' 
feet 2’6 inches: females, ten. average stature. 4 leet 109 inches' 
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To what cause is this small stature to he attributed ? To 
inheritance of the peculiarities of their long-barrow ancestors ? 
If so, why should their stature have been still further reduced 
below the average of that people ? To the drafting of the stronger 
portion of the males into the I toman legions abroad ? Peiliaps 
the comparatively large size of the females to which Mr. Galton 
has alluded may be taken to favour that view, or to the results 
of had living and exposure, and to evils attendant upon slavery ( 
Possibly the small size of all the other animals may he thought 
to have some bearing on the general effects of poverty; whilst 
on the other hand the large size of the grains of wheat, to which 
I have referred, above what was found to prevail in pre-Roman 
times, may be taken as evidence of the existence of an advanced 
state of agriculture in the small square fields which are to be 
traced in the neighbourhood of the villages. 

In estimating the stature from all the long bones, Dr. 
Topinnrd's method, as given in his “ Anthropologie Generate, ” has 
been strictly adhered to. I found that the difference of stature 
caused by the different methods of estimating the same skeleton 
by English physical anthropologists including Beddoe, Flower, 
Humphry, and holies ton amounted to no less than 4 inches, 
a difference exceeding the average difference of stature of many 
European races, and therefore sufficient to' invalidate any com- 
parison that might be made from them. 1 Without prejudice 
therefore to any of the systems advocated by those gentlemen, 
I have conformed to Dr. Topinard’s rules for the sake of uni- 
formity. and in this I am supported by Dr. Garson. But I 
would draw the attention of anthropologists to this important 
point. Questions of stature enter so largely into all racial specu- 
lations that a uniform system of estimating stature from the 
long bones is a matter of the most urgent necessity. The uni- 
formity obtained by estimating from the different bones of the 
same skeleton appears to me to afford evidence, that the calcu- 
lation is a reliable one if only the proper formula is used, and 
Dr. Topinard's method, even if it should not turn out to be 
quite the best, appears to me sufficiently reliable to serve as a 
generally accepted standard 

In estimating the cephalic index I have also used Dr. Topi- 
nard’s rules. The glabello-oeeipital length has been made the 
chief basis of calculation, although the ophryo-oecipital length 
has in all cases been given as well. The result for the Wood- 
cuts skulls shows : one braehyeephalie skull, that of the possible 
Roman above referred to. whose index is 822; seven rnesati- 
cephulie, ranging from Tali to 79’J, and live dolichocephalic, rang- 


1 Prof. Flower’s method accords Terr closely with Dr. Topinard’s. 
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ing from 714 to 746. The prevalence of long skulls in the 
village is therefore very apparent, and this tallies with the sub- 
sequent excavations in Eotherley village, where, out of thirteen 
skulls measured, one only was brachycephalic, with an index of 
826 ; three were mesatieeplialic, ranging from 756 to 799, in- 
cluding one, which, if the ophrvo-occipital length had been taken, 
would have been included amongst the brachycephalic ; six were 
dolichocephalic ranging from 702 to 744, and three were liyper- 
dolichocephalic ranging from 689 to 696. 

Including together the skeletons in the Woodcuts and Eotherley 
villages, all of which were Eomano-Britons, the following is the 
result: — Brachycephalic, two; mesatieeplialic, ten; dolicho- 
cephalic, eleven ; hyperdolichocephalic, three. 

In my address to the Archaeological Institute at Salisbury 
(“ Journ. Arch. Inst.” xliv, page 271), I have referred to the 
peculiarities of this district as an ancient ethnical frontier, and 
to the existence ot a small dark race of people amongst the 
peasantry at the present time. 

The practice of burying in the villages, which has been 
brought to light by my examination of two of them, affords good 
opportunities of studying the peculiarities of race in Eoman 
times, and the number of these villages as yet unexplored 
appears to promise a rich harvest for future anthropological 
research. 


Discussion. 


The President drew attention to the curious uniformity in the 
calculated statures of the 18 males and 10 females, as shown in 
the suspended diagram, 1 where they were severally represented by 
vertical lines, marshalled in the order of their lengths There was 
only a difference of 3 inches between the stature whose class place 
was one-quarter of the length of that class, reckoned from its 
lower end, and the stature whose class place was three-quarters 
of the length of the class, reckoned also from its lower end 
In other words, there was a difference of only 3 inches between 
the lower and upper quartiles of the class, which is the same 
thing as twice the ‘-probable error” of the series of recorded 
statures. He had shown that the difference between the quartiles 
in any class of English men of the present day. who belonged to 
the same broad social rank, was 3'4 inches ; similarly as reo-ards 
English women. If modem men and women were mixed too-etlier 
m the above proportions of 18 to 10, the difference between the 
quartdes of the mixed series would be much increased ; it would 


* fn d i ag T; WaS exhibited .™ tbe Matures of 23 individuals (18 male 

and 1° female) -ere given as inferred fr,m the measurement of the Ion" bones 
ot the lower limbs. ° 
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amount to between 4^ and 44 inches. 1 Bat the difference between 
the variability in stature of these ancient races and the modern 
ones must be greater than is indicated by the above figures of 
3 inches for the one and 44 for the other, becanse the statures 
from which the figure 3 is derived had not been obtained by direct 
measurement. They were inferred from the length of the leg 
bones, and were therefore ‘'fallible” estimates of the real statures. 
It would be easy to subtract the effect of this superadded variation, 
if we knew the “probable error” of this fallible estimate, but it 
has never yet been determined. It may be that the ancient Britons 
were more uniform in stature than our modern and greatly mixed 
races, and again that the statures of the two sexes mav have been 
less different. It may also be that the individuals in the same en- 
campment were closely inter-related and had a family likeness. The 
facts to be accounted for cannot, however, be strictly ascertained 
until osteologists shall have determined the “probable error” just 
alluded to, which would be a matter of little difficulty. It 
would be advisable to calculate its value in re.-pcct to the height 
of the living man as inferred from the measurement after death, 
of his femur alone, of his tibia aloue. and of the mean of the 
lengths of his tibia and femur. It would then be easy to cal- 
culate the variability of a race from that of the lengths of one 
or more of the leg hones of many skeletons. This, he need hardly 
add. is quite another question from that of average stature. 

Mr. TV. Pexuelly remarked that, with the Chairman’s per- 
mission. he would make a few observations on one or two of the 
topics which had been so ably placed before the meeting by General 
JPitt-Bivers. 

Oyster shells had been mentioned as occurring among tlie finds 
met with by the author, and had thus suggested the question, 

Were any other shells found ' ” In the most recent deposit 
in Kent's Cavern, shells of oysters were abundant, but so also were 
those of cockles, limpets, and periwinkles, and there were a few 
examples of Pedal, and of the internal shell of the cuttle-fish 
( ,S 'ejji't ijmrinal!--). 

Shells, however, were found, but less abundantly, in some of the 
older deposits ; thus cockle shells occurred in the granular stalag- 
raitic floor, and in a branch of the cavern, known as the “Wolf’s 

1 I calculated this value from the data in my table of “Anthropometric 
IVr-cen’ lie-.” publishel in the " Journ. Anthr >p. Inst Vol. XiV, p. “77. and 
upon the supposition that the proportion between the two sexe- was a- “0 males 
to 10 females. In tins ease the table sire- most of the data by inspection, and 
the rest hy interpolation, as to! low- Too mo-t probable heights for 10 females, 
taken at hazard. tire those ot ea**h succe-sive tenth per-centilc ; tl.e-e are printed 
i’l my table. I hose tor 2u miles are the value- of each sue v-stve firth per- 
i entile. In the table, the 5th and the Sloth are siren, leaving the loth. 25th- 
S5‘h to be found by interpolation When this is done, and the -O males and 
lo females values are mixed together and then marshalled, it will be found that 
the value of the 25tli per-cent tie, or 1 twor ijuartile, is 615 im-bes ; and that of 
the 75th per-centile. or upper quartile, is OS'S inches. Ihe difference between 
these is A3 inches. — F.G. 
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Cave,” twenty-five shells of the common pecten were found in a 
cupboard-like recess, between two large masses of limestone, in the 
still older cave earth. In one instance two. and in another five, 
of them were found neatly fitted one into another and cemented 
together with stalagmite. There could be no doubt that a human 
being bad not only packed them, but placed them where they 
were found. The fact that at least some of them were *' dead 
shells” proved that they were taken to the cavern, certainly in some 
cases, not because they contained an article of food, but because 
they were useful as utensils. One or two of them contained traces 
of charred wood. It would be interesting to know whether General 
Pitt-Rivers met with any " dead shells ” among his finds. 

Though the articles found on the existing surface of the im- 
mediately adjacent ground were, as the author suggests, probably 
older then those at the bottom of the pits, it should be borne in 
mind that breaking the surface was necessarily the earliest work 
of the exi a valors ; so that it is neither impossible nor improbable 
that at this first stage a tool might occasionally be lost, or broken 
and cast aside, and thus one would not be surprised to find on the 
surface as it now exists, tools older, and tools more modern, than 
those found at the bottom of the pits. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis having commented upon the exhaustive manner 
in which General Pitt-Rivers had conducted his investigations, and 
the beautiful models which showed the results obtained in a 
manner which would be at once the example and the despair of all 
future explorers, asked for further information as to the time and 
manner of the filling up of the pits. He thought the General’s 
statement as to the extent of difference in height brought out bv 
different methods of measurement of bones must lead to uneasy 
reflections as to the value of .-nine former statistics, and theories 
based upon those statistics, concerning the early inhabitants of this 
country. He agreed with Dr. Beddoe that some of the short 
people in this country (whatever might be the case el -e where) owed 
very much of their low stature to an abnormal shortness of the 
thigh, and that the thigh was an extremely unsafe index of height. 
It appeared from General Pitt-Rivers’ models that some perfect 
skeletons had been found on bis estate: would it not be possible to 
put some of these skeletons together with leather or india-rubber 
washers to represent the cart daces, and to measure their actual 
length':* If this were done, and the result compared with that 
obtained from calculation of the measurement of the thigh-bone, 
this very important question might perhaps be settled. 


The following paper was read by the author : — 
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On the Stature of the Older Races of England, as estimated 
from the Long Bokes. 

By John Beddoe, M.D., F.E.S. 

Having, through the kindness of General Pitt-Eivers, had the 
advantage of examining the human remains from a Bomano- 
British village on liis property, I was surprised to find how 
low was the stature of the inhabitants, as calculated from the 
data of Professor Humphry. 

This led me to pay more attention to the subject of the resti- 
tution of stature from the long bones, especially the femur, than 
I had previously done. One result has been that I have satisfied 
myself that these very valuable data have been made use of 
without the corrections necessary for this particular purpose, and 
that, even in the hands of so good an observer as Eolleston, they 
have yielded erroneous results. 

In the first place, these measurements were made by Professor 
Humphry on the skeleton ; and the standard referred to was 
the height or length of the skeleton, not of the living bodv. 
Topinard 1 savs that oo millimetres (1'4 inch) should be allowed 
on this account, others have made even higher estimates : I 
have adhered throughout this paper to that of Topinard. 

Moreover, common observation teaches us that short men 
have, as a rule, shorter legs in proportion than tall men ; and it 
would seem that this applies to both femur and tibia. Hence 
the indiscriminate application of Humphry’s proportions must, 
in a series sufficiently large to swamp the exceptions, bring out 
an unduly low stature lor short men, and an unduly hi<di one 
for tall men, thus exaggerating the actual differences. = 

On this, as on so manv other subjects. Topinard is our prin- 
cipal authority ; hut Orfila, whose observations are rectified and 
summarised bv Topinard in his “ Anthropologie Gcin'rale,” had 
already accomplished some important work upon it, though his 
object was purely medico-legal. Orfila measured the long bones 
of persons whose living stature had been ascertained. 

I have constructed a table including 75 skeletons of Topinard’s 
and 42 of Orfila's, together with a few European skeletons of 
Bruner Bey's, two of Williamson’s from Fort Pitt, and those of 
the two giants in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
for the measurements of which I am indebted to Dr. Garson 
The value of the table is diminished by the fact that we do not 
know exactly how Orfila and Williamson took their measure- 
ments — what they took for their extreme points. Topinard puts 


1 *' Anthropologie Generate, ” page 474. 
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the difference between bis “ maximum length ” of the femur, and 
that which he calls the “ oblique maximum.” or “ maximum in 
position” that gotten by the apposition of both condyles 

against one of two parallel planes, and of the head against the 
other) at 4 millimetres, which would make a difference of about 
15 millimetres, or three-fifths of an inch, in the whole stature. 
Now this, I am disposed from internal evidence to believe, was 
the method adopted by both Orfila and Williamson. 

Topinard’s figures indicate a considerable increase in the pro- 
portion borne by the femur to the skeleton, as one proceeds from 
the low to the middle statures (1,685 millimetres, about 5 feet 
(j-3 inches), but no difference between the middle and the tall. 
Orfila’s even indicate a moderate decrease after 5 feet 74 inches, 
but the significance of this anomaly is diminished by the recur- 
rence of higher proportions for the femur among the giants. 
Even here, however, there is no uniformity ; but it seems likely 
that in giants the tibia is more often excessively long than the 
femur. I have endeavoured to get smte further light on this part 
of the subject from Quetelet’s careful measurements of the living 
subject. He examined fourteen female models, of whom ten 
were Belgians, two Homans, one a Parisian, and one a Spaniard. 
Of these three might be rated as moderately tall women, averag- 
ing 1,611 millimetres or 634 inches, which may be the equiva- 
lent of 68 inches in European males ; eight as of middle stature, 
between 60 and 63 inches ; and three as short, averaging 1,507 
millimetres or 59 ’3 inches. Now the proportion borne to the 
total stature by the distance from the top of the trochanter to 
the ground, was in the tall women 52-6, in those of medium 
height 51 - 4, and in the short ones only 491. We have here a 
legular increase, correlative with the height, in the proportions 
of the lower extremity. On the other hand, the general result 
of Quetelet’s observations on the proportions of men, including 
Belgians, Ojibbeway Indians, and Kaffirs, shews no increase of 
relative length of the lemur or of the lower extremity in men 
of 6 feet high over those of 5 feet 9 inches, or even less. 

To sum up, it would seem that, as we ascend the scale of 
stature, the relative length of the femur and of the whole lower 
extremity continues to increase until we reach the middle height 
or something more, but that beyond that point such increase is 
small or doubtful, especially in the femur, any augmentation 
being more apt to come out in the tibia. 

It may be long before Topinard can carry out his intention 
of collecting a sufficient number of specimens at tverv stam;. 
Meanwhile, I will endeavour to lay down a rule for reconstitutin'* 
stature, imperfect indeed, but better than any now in use. 

I have already said that the method based on Humphry errs 
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in two respects. The first is its omission to take into account 
the soft parts, the integument of the skull, and the cushion of 
the heel : this omission can easily be rectified by adding, with 
Topinard, 14 inch, or 35 millimetres. The second, its applica- 
tion of the same proportions to tall, to medium, and to short 
men, it is less easy to rectify. 

The necessity of such rectification may be shewn by quoting 
some of Kolleston’s measurements from his and Greenwell's 
important joint work. 

The young woman from Flixton Wold is spoken of as having 
had a stature of 61 inches (1,550 mm.). Her femur measured 
16'S inches (42G mm.), and her tibia, not including, apparently, 
the malleolus, 13 - 4 inches (340 mm.). These data, whether we 
follow Orfila or Topinard, indicate a probable stature of quite 
624 inches, if not more. Tlnirnam would have computed it at 
from film to 63'2. A woman from Sherburn Wold, of dolicho- 
cephalic type, is put by llolleston at 56 inches, her femur 
having evidently measured 15 4 inches (about 390 mm.). Allow- 
ing for the “ maximum oblique ” measurement, for the soft parts, 
and for the woman having certainly been of short figure, she 
may probably have had a stature of 58'7 inches. Again, 
lloileston speaks of a femur found at Upper Swell as probably 
male, but giving a stature of only 59 inches (1,500 mm.) to its 
owner. This estimate must have been derived by him from a 
length of 16'2 inches, from which Topinard would have inferred, 
probably, a height of 6T6 inches, Orfila one of 62’2 at least, and 
Thurnam one of GO’S. My rule would give in this case 61a) 
incites '1.564 mm.). 

Thurnam in his earlier days used a very erroneous way of 
computing, but subsequently struck out a new plan, which 
yields very close approximations in the case of statures either a 
little above or a little below the middle. This is the striking off 
an inch from the length of the femur, together with half of any 
excess there may be over 18 inches, and then multiplying by 
four. It fails by deficiency in very low and in gigantic figures, 
and is sliuhtly in excess at about 18 inches. Another very fair 
rule of his was the addition of one inch to twice the combined 
length of the femur and tibia. 'This gives an insufficient result 
with low statures, but is otherwise fairly correct. 

When the tibia alone is available, its length, including the 
malleolus, may be multiplied by 4 5 ; the result will geneially be 
a little too small, except in giants. The maximum length of 
the humerus may be multiplied by five and l - 4 inch added, but 
here as well as in the tibia, the uncertainty of modes of measure- 
ment comes in. 

The easiest way to apply Humphry’s table is to multiply the 
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length of the femur by four, subtract one-eleventh of the pro- 
duct, and add 14 inch, or 35 millimetres. The result is very 
deficient in the low statures, but in the higher ones very fair, or 
slightly in excess. 1 

The plan I venture to propose, however, is founded on the 
femur alone. I take away from the length of the femur one- 
quarter of the excess over 13 indies up to 19, and thereafter 
only one-eighth ; and then multiply by four. 

Thus let F = length of femur in inches, and x the living- 
stature ; then — 

* = 4 (F - *(F - 13) - k (F — 13 - [F- 19])) 

= 3 F + F — 4 (F — 13) - i (F - 13 - [F - 191) 

= 3F + 13 + i(F — 19) 

Thus, more simply, add to thrice the length of the femur in 
inches 13 inches, and one-half of any excess over 19 inches. 
In women, for 13 and 19 read 12’5 and 17'5. 

Or, on the metric system, add to thrice the length of the 
femur 33 centimetres, together with one-half of the excess over 
48 centimetres. In women read 32 and 44 or 44'5. The reason 
for making these allowances in the case of women is as follows : 
Though the average proportion borne by the lower extremities 
to the stature is, if anything, rather smaller in women than in 
men, yet as the middle stature in the former corresponds to a 
low stature in the latter, it seems probable that the height about 
which women pass from dwarfish to average proportions of trunk 
and limbs must be somewhat lower than in the case of men. 

Several interesting points appear to arise from the second 
table. In the first place, it indicates that the neolithic or long- 
barrow race, if we may judge from what remains we possess, 
were not quite so small as llolleston thought them, nor so very 
inferior in stature to the bronze race as Thurnam made them 
out to be. The figures on which the latter finally rested were 
fio’4 inches (1,061 mm.) and G84 inches (1,737 mm.); shewing 
a difference between the two races of exactly 3 inches. 

■ I confess that mv rule fails here (in the long-barrow men) to 
the extent of bringing out an error of excess of perhaps two or 
even three-tenths of an inch (5 to S mm.). Topiuard’s average 
from femora of 18 inches is only Gif 3 inches, but the evidence of 
Orfila and of Humphry is strong just here, and even if we allow 
that Orfila used the maximum oblique way of measurement, we 
can hardly put the stature of these long-barrow men lower than 
CG'T inches (or 1,094 mm.). The average difference between a 

1 The results of 'this procedure appear in my table under column 6 o t led 
" Humphry, corrected for sott parts." 

VOL. XVII. 
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stone man and a bronze man will therefore stand at 2 - 7 inches 
(68 mm.). No wonder that Thurnam discarded his own method 
of computation for one based on Humphry. The former gave 
him a difference of only T6 inch (40 mm.) between the two 
races, the latter one of 3 (76 mm.), thus emphasising Thurnam’s 
great discovery of the racial difference between British stone 
men and bronze men. 

The supposed great inferiority in stature of the neolithic 
women, dwelt upon by Eolleston, is scarcely borne out by my 
computation — 6 To inches is not a very low stature. But more 
data are wanting. 

My Bomano-Britisli examples are mostly taken from one 
locality, White Horse Hill, and are of course less valuable than 
if they had been derived from several sources. Both men and 
women, especially the latter, are smaller than those of the 
earlier populations. I look forward with interest to the light 
which General Pitt-Eivers's discoveries at Bushmore may throw 
upon this part of the subject. 

Of the Anglo-Saxons included in my tables a few appear in 
more than one of the component lists ; the actual number of in- 
dividuals being about 50 men and 25 women. They are taken 
from several districts or settlements in the south and south-east 
of England, and are probably sufficient in number to enable us 
to approach a true estimate of the average stature of the Saxon 
population in that region. As the restitution of the average 
stature was seldom, apparently, a leading motive with those who 
superintended their exhumation, there is a chance that in some 
instances selection may have been exercised, the longest femora 
having been measured, and the shorter ones neglected. This 
may have been the case at Harniiam, but at Long Wittenham 
and Brighthampton it is pretty clear that Mr. Akerman mea- 
sured all the femora he could find in measurable condition ; and 
wehave probably a fair sample of the Saxon peasantry. The few 
men buried with swords, whether eorleundmen or tithingmen, 
are somewhat taller than the average, as might perhaps have 
been expected. 

Eepoits of the length of unarticulated skeletons I have passed 
bv as (pate untruff woithy. Thus a South Saxon skeleton from 
Firle was described to Barnard Davis as 6 feet 4 inches in 
length, its femur being, according to I>avD himself, only 19 inches: 
while a skeleton at Brighthampton, with a femur of the same 
length and a tibia of 16 inches, is recorded as measuring 6 feet 
7 inches. These errors were not committed by anatomists, and 
are beyond any that could possibly arise fioiu different ways of 
ineasurin : the bones. 

The measurements of the Saxon nobles from Ely are of 
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special interest, apart from the clear identification of their owners, 
from the fact that Mr. Bentham has given us the means of 
checking our conclusions in the lengths of the tihia, humerus, 
ulna, and clavicle. It would seem that either Bentham used 
Topinard’s oblique maximum, thus understating the length of 
the femora by perhaps one per cent., or that the tibia, in the 
bishops especially, were unusually long. 1 am a little inclined 
to think this last is an Anglo-Saxon peculiarity. From internal 
evidence one can say that Bentham was very careful in his pro- 
cedure. My final result is that the hero of Maldon fight must 
have been at least as tall as my rule makes him, over 6 feet 
3 inches, and that the bishops were a little taller than it allows, 
probably quite 69 inches, or 1,750 millimetres. 1 


1 I have rot made use of Rolleston’s measurements of the Frilford skeletons. 
They would have been very valuable for my purpose, had their racial attribution 
been easier : but in many cases it was by no means free from doubt, as Rolleston 
acknowledged. Frilford seems to have heen inhabited, in the later Roman period, 
by tall men and short women. I am inclined to suspect that some of the tall 
men assigned by Rolleston to the Hohberg type may have been Roman soldiers 
of Germanic blood. 
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TABLE II. 

Statfee of the Other Races. 
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List of Presents. 


November 8th, 1887. 

Prof. A. H. Keane, B.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The election of the following new members was announced : — 

James Kingston Barton, Esq., of 2, Courtfield Hoad, Glou- 
cester Road, SAY.; Edward Bellamy, Esq., F.E.C.S., of 17, 
Wimpole Street, W. ; George James Henderson, Esq., of 
Caterthum, North Dulwich, S.E. ; and Bernard Hollander, 
Esq., of 52, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, \V. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 

For the Library. 

From Francis Galtox. Esq., F.R.S. — Monismo o Nichilismo. 
2 Yols. By F. Maltese. 

From Prof. R. Yirchow. — Das Todtenfeld von Ancon in Pern. 
Ein Beitragzur Kenntniss dor Kultur und Industrie des Inea- 
Reiches nach den ergebnissen eigener Ausgrabungen. Yon 
W. Reiss und A. Stubel. 

From E. W. Brarrook. Esq. — Perioden im GewicKt der Kinder und 
in der Sonnemvitrme, Beobaehtungen von R. Malling-Hansen. 
From the ArfHOR. — Excavations in Cranborne Chase, near Rush- 
more. on the borders of Dorset and Wilts. By Lieutenant- 
General Pitt-Rivers, D.C.L., F.R.S., Ac. 

China in America : a Study in the Social Life of the Chine.-e 

in the Eastern Cities of the United States. Bv Stewart 
Culin. 

The Babylonian Chronicle. By Theo. G. Pinches, M.R.A.S. 

— The Solomon Islands. By Baron A. von Hiigel. 

Le Role de la Science dans l’Acclimatation. Par if. Dareste. 

Przyczynek do Etnogratii ludu ruskiego na Wolvniu. Bv 

Prof. Dr. I. Kopernic-ki. 

De praehistorische steenen wapenen en werktuigen nit den 

Oost-Indischen Archipel, besc-liouwd nit een archeologisch en 
etnographiseh oogpunt. Door C. M. Pleyte Wzn. 

■ Translation of the “ Ko-ji-ki,” or " Records of Ancient 

Matters.” By Ba-ii Hall Chamberlain. 

The Language, Mythology, and Geographical Nomenclature 

of Japan, viewed in the light of Aino Studies. By Basil Hall 
Chamberlain. 

From the Authors. — La Race Humaine do Neanderthal ou de 
Canstadt en Belgique. Par Julien Fraipont et Max Lohest. 
Notes snr l'Ethnograpliie de la partie orientalo de 1'Afrique 
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Fqnatoriale. Par le Docteur Victor Jacques et le Capitaine 
fi. Storms. 

From the Authors. — Le Cimetiere de Saaftingen. - Par Louis de 
Pauw et le Docteur Victor Jacques. 

Crani Peruviani Antichi del Museo Antropologico nella 

Universita di Roma. Studio di G. Sergi e L. Moschen. 

From the State Board of Health, Massachusetts. — Forty-fifth 
Report to the Legislature of Massachusetts relating to the 
Registry and Return of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the 
Commonwealth, for the year ending December 31, 1886. 

— — — Eighteenth Annual Report. 

From the Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Anthropology, Fthxologie, 
UND Urgeschichte. — Arcli i\ r fur Anthropologie. Band a vii. 
Parts 1, 2. 

Correspondenz-Blatt. 1887. Nos. 6-8. 

From the Berlin Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnology, 
und UliGEsCHiCHTE. — Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 1887. Heft. 
3, 4. 

From the Societa Italiana pi Antropologia. Etnologia, e Psico- 
logia Com pa eat a. — Arehivio per l’Antropologia. Vol. xvii. 
Fas. 1, 2. 

From the United States Geological Survey. — Sixth Annnal 
Report. 1884-8-ii. 

Bulletin. Nos. 34-39. 

From the United States Bcreau of Ethnology. — Fourth Annual 
Report. 1882-83. 

Work in Mound Exploration of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

By Cyrus Thomas. 

From the Smithsonian Institute. — Report. 1885. Part 1. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vols xxviii-xxx. 

From the Trustees of the Peauody Museum.— Twentieth Annual 
Report. Vol. iii. No. 7. 

Conventionalism in Ancient American Art. By. F. W. 

Putnam 

From the Royal Archaeological Institute. — The Archaeological 
Journal. No. 174. 

From the Royal Scotiish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. iii. Nos. 7-11. 

From the F-.-ex Field Club. — The Essex Naturalist. 1887. Nos. 5-9. 
From the Sucieie Archeologique, Ageam. — Viestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga Di uztva. Godina ix. Br. 2-4. 

From the Academy Royal e des Sciences de Belgique. — Memoires 
des Membres. Tom. xlvi. 

Memoires couronne.s et des savants etrangers. Tom. xlvii, 

xlviii. 

Memoires eonronnes et autres memoires. Tom. xxxvii, 

xxxviii. xxxix. 

Bulletins de lAeademie 3 C serie. Tom. ix-xiii. 

Annuaires de 1886 et 1887. 

Catalogue. l e et 2 e parties. 
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From the K- K. Akademie der Wissexschaften. (ex. — Sitzungs- 

berichte philos.-histor. Classe, Band cxii, Heft 1,2; Band 
cxiii, Heft 1, 2 ; Band cxiv, Heft 1 : math.-naturw. Classe. 
I Abthlg., 1886, Nos. ■UlO ; II Abthlg., 1880, Nos. 3-10 ; 
1887, Nos. 1, 2. Ill Abthlg.. 1886. Nos.VlO. 

From the Magyar Tl'dojiaxyos Akapejiia. — Almanach 1887. 

• — — Nyelvtudomanyi Ertekezesek, xiii, 3, 4 and 6-12. 

Nyelvtudomanyi Ktizlemenyek, k, 1, 2. 

— ■ — Mnnkaesi Bernat. Yotjak nepkolteszeti hagyomanyok. 

T or t e n e 1 1 u d o ma ny i Ertekezesek, xiii, 2, 4. 5. 

Tarsadalmi Ertekezesek, viii, 7—10 : ix, 1. 

Dr. Wlassies Gynla. A biinkiserlet es bevegzett blineselek- 

meny. II. 

Ungarische Revue. 1887. Nr. 1-7. 

Naturwissenschaftliche Beriehte. iv. 

Ethnologische Mittheilungen aus Ungarn. 1887. Heft 1. 

From the Bata via asch Gexoot>cuap van Kinsiex ex VYetey- 
SCHAI'FKX.— Tijdschrift veor indisehe taal-, land- en volken- 
kande. Deel xxxi, AH. o. 6; Heel xxxii, AH. 1. 

Notulen van de algemeene en bestuurs-verguderingen. Deel 

xxv, AH. 1. 2. 

Dagh- Register gehonden int Casteel Batavia vant pnsserende 

daer ter phietse als over geheel Nederlandts- India Anno 1640- 
1641. Yan Mr. J. A. van der Chijs. 

From the Acaplaiy. — Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. New Series Yol. xii. 

Boletin de la Academia Nacional de C'iencias en Cordoba. 

Tom. ix. Ent. 3. 1. 

From the Association. — Journal of the East India Association. 
Yol. xix. Nos. 5-7. 

Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological Associa- 
tion of Ireland. Nos. 70-72. 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association. Yol. 

xix, and Extra Yolume. The Devonshire Domesdav, Part iv. 
Proceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Yols. xxxiv, xxxv. 

From the IxslTTi. TE. — Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Yol. xviii. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute. 

Is86. Yol. xix. 

From the I \> men ox — Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. No. 14<>. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Roval Society. Nos. 256- 
258. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canad i 

for the year 1886. Yol. iv. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Yictoria. 

Yols xxii, xxiii. 

Proceedings of the Roval Geographical Society. Yol. ix. 

Nos. 7-11." 
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From the Society. — Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1806- 
1811. 1813-1824. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. Vol. xi, No. 3 . 

Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Yol. ix, 

Part 1. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1887, Nos. 

2-5. ^ 

Juurnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. No. 274. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Yol. xix, Part 4. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol . xv, 

Part 1. 

Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Yol. xxi, Nos. 5, 6. 

Report of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society for 

1886-7. 

— — Bulletins de la Societe d'Anthropologie de Paris. Tom. x. 
Fas. 2. 

Bulletin de la Societe d’Anthropologie de Bruxelles. Tom. v. 

1886-1887. 

Bulletin de la Societe Imperiale des Naturalistes de Moscou. 

1887. No 3. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Borda, Dax. 1S87, No. 3. 

Boletiru da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 6 A Serie, 

No. 12, 7 A Serie, No. 1. 

Bulletin de la Societe des Sciences Naturelles de Neuchatel. 

Tom. xv. 

IX Jahresberieht des Yereins fiir Erdkunde zu Metz fiir 

1886. 

Mittheilungen dor Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 

Band xvii. Heft 1. 

— — Funfundzw anzigster Bericht der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft 
fiir Natnr- und Heilkunde. 

From the Enron. — Nature, Nos. 022-927, 920—040. 

Journal of Mental Science. Nos. luti, 1U7. 

Timehri. Nos. x, xi. 

American Antiquarian. Yol. ix. Nos. 3, 5. 

— — Science. Nos. 228-234, 230-247. 

Photographic Times. Nos. 301-306, 308—313, 315-319. 

L'Homme. 1887. Nos. 9-11. 13.14, 16-18. 

— — Materiaux pour l’histoire de l'Homme. 1887. Feb. -Aug. 

Revue dTitlnv graphic. 1887. No. 2. 

Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. 1887, N. 7, 8. 


Major-General Sir Frederick J. Goldsmid, K.C.S.I., and 
Mr. E. JDeuiar Morgan, F.R.G.S., exhibited some Implements 
and Works of Art from the Lower Congo. 

The following paper was read by the author: — 
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The Lower Congo; a Sociological Study. 

By Kichard Cobdex Phillips. 

[With Plate V.] 

The part of Africa dealt with in the following pages is the 
Congo Biver, from about Yivi downwards to the mouth, and the 
coast northwards to Loango, and southwards as far as Kinsembo. 
The chief ports which will he mentioned are as follows : — On 
the north bank of the river, ascending, there are Banana, near 
the mouth, Ponta de Lenha, Boma (often marked on maps as 
Embomma), Binda and Yivi; on the south bank San Antonio, 
Chimvika, Kisanga, Chichianga, Musuku, Xoki, Angoango, and 
Matadi, On the c-oast-line southwards are Cabeca da Cobra, 
Mangue Grande, Mukula, Ambrizette, and Kinsembo ; on the 
coast northwards Ivabinda, Landana, Chiloango, Masabe, Ponta 
Xegra, and Loango. (See Map, PL Y.) 

To understand the present system of society it will be neces- 
sary to take a retrospective view of the same, and also to set 
down the chief factors, external and internal, that have played a 
part iri moulding the life and character of the native. Let us 
commence with the latter as they existed, say, thirty years ago, 
and then trace the progress of the tribes up to the present, 
noting the incidence of disturbing influences when they arise. 

Of the external factors we will commence with the climate ; 
this is damp, hot, and malarious, and uniform throughout the 
district in question. The mean temperature may be taken at 75" 
Fahrenheit, the limits being about bo" to 9u°. The oppressive- 
ness of the heat and tire chill of the cold seem to be exaggerated 
by the great humidity, which is seldom less than 80 per cent, of 
saturation, and which often rises as high as 90 or 95 per cent. It 
is pointed out by Spencer that this character of climate has 
never been known to give rise to. or to sustain developed civili- 
sation; hot, dry, and healthy localities being the birthplaces, 
and a somewhat colder climate the nurseries of such tribes as 
have laid the foundations of civilised nations. The similarity of 
climate throughout the district deserves attention : this combined 
with the similarity of the soil renders the productiveness of the 
whole district very uniform. n<> one place giving rise to products 
of a different character from tlio-w of the others : thus there is little 
possibility of an extended interchange of inland commodities, as 
each part can make for itself all that the neighbouring tribes 
could offer. The only noteworthy exception to this homogeneity 
is that between the littoral tribes and the inland tribes, the 
former can make salt, and can catch and dry fish ; and thus an 
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interchange of commodities can take place to some extent. The 
influence of the trading factories will be considered apart, as it 
has varied from time to time during the period which we shall 
presently consider. 

While on the subject of climate, it muse be noted that the 
yearly rains are very variable both in their extent and in their 
time of falling, this has a disturbing effect on the crops that is 
often disastrous, paralysis of trade and scarcity of food being 
the result of these meteorological irregularities. The food of 
the natives is mostly vegetable, and the ravages of insects and 
mould are such as to make a reserve supply impracticable ; thus 
the surplus from a good year cannot be made available in times 
of scarcity. Another result is that not more food will be grown 
than the natives expect to consume. To enumerate the chief 
food-stuff's of the Congo, the vegetable ones are mandioca, maize, 
several kinds of beans, the ground-nut (A each is hypoyca), the 
ground-beau ( Voandzcci suiter ranea), a few yams, and the palm- 
nut. This last is not cultivated, but is cut from the trees 
wherever they happen to grow. 

Tor animal food, of which the natives eat but little, there are 
sheep, goats, ducks, and fowls, besides a little game, field-rats, 
and in some parts the larva.' of insects. The coast tribes make 
considerable use of fish, prawns, and, in some parts, oysters and 
crabs. 

Another peculiarity of the country has to be noticed as having 
an immense negative influence on the civilisation of the Congo 
tribes : the difficulty of attack, and the shelter to a retreating 
party afforded by the dense woods which cover large areas. The 
banks of the river and the inland country present large woods 
and grass-grown spaces that can well protect fighting parties in 
ambush, these can pass from place to place without being seen 
by an attacking party, the roads or tracts are narrow and must 
be kept, otherwise progress becomes difficult if not impossible. 
The available springs of water are few and not easily found, 
their quality is bad and their extent limited. Thus a small tribe 
of natives can easily retreat or scatter, while an attacking force 
is placed at a great disadvantage. The inhabited islands of the 
river are situated in labyrinths of creeks, bordered by immense 
swamps of mangrove trees : the short and shallow cuts are per- 
fectly known to the natives, while pursuit is impossible. This 
makes the subjection of the natives to a central power a prac- 
tical impossibility ; surprises, slaughter, confusion, and at last 
nobody to fight would be the end of an attempt to attack the 
island tribes in their swampy retreats. 

Xo more convincing proof of the futilitv of attack can be 
adduced than that afforded bv an attack some two years ago bv 
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Portuguese gunboats on a small town named Katala. The 
vessels anchored opposite the village and poured in a fire from 
their guns and a hundred and fifty rifles for fourteen hours, the 
natives not even retreating ; they scattered in the grass and 
behind trees, and in ridicule returned the fire with their flint 
guns, enlivening the proceedings by beating drums and making 
hideous music on their bugles. Had the vessels landed a force, 
a retreat of two hundred yards would have been (juite sufficient 
to give all necessary shelter to the natives. The Portuguese 
recognised this, and after being thus befooled, weighed anchor, 
and departed amid the derision of the natives. The result was 
one woman fatally wounded, who was innocently watching the 
approach of the vessels, when they opened fire without a moment’s 
warning. I should like to add that this attack was not only 
unjustifiable, as have been ail the attacks I have known (with 
one possible exception) during a sixteen years’ residence in those 
parts, but that no pretext whatever had been given until the 
town had twice been attacked by bellicose traders. 

However, I now refer to the affair to emphasise the statement 
that the natives are shielded from attack by their surroundings, 
and to a much greater extent than most people would imagine. 
Higher up the river, this protection by swamps and woods 
ceases. 

Bearing then in mind that the external factors are generally 
adverse to progress, we will now consider the natives physically, 
and then turn our attention to the internal, or mental factors 
which must be understood in order to form a just estimate of 
the Fiote, as they call themselves. 

Xo systematic measurements' of natives have ever been 
made, but they appear to be of a rather low stature, broad and 
muscular, with slightly larger viscera than the European. 

There is, however, much difference in tribes in various parts, 
the apparently best nourished being the island tribes, called 
Misorongo, between Banana and Pouta de Lenha, and those of 
the south bank of the river: next come the Loango and the 
littoral Kabindas, then the river natives from Ponta de Lenha 
upwards, and lastly the coast tribes south of the river, com- 
prising Mukula, Ainbrizette, and Kinsembo. The appearance of 
these latter tribes seems to have degenerated of late years 
through repeated famines, they are much more miserable in 
appearance than formeily, being now wasted and lacking muscle 
in a high degree. The difference is marked between the 
.Misorongo below Ponta de Lenha and the natives of Kabinda 

' It appears that Dr. Falkenstein has made many such measurements, but the 
results are not vet generally known. 
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origin above that place, a difference for which it is difficult to 
account, hut which may perhaps to some extent be due to the 
greater amount of fish caught in the lower part of the river, and 
the more extended cultivation of the more secure islands. A 
curious feature of these Misorongo is the peculiar womanly 
cast of features when the body is covered with a shawl, it is 
often hard to distinguish the sex of the individual in the absence 
of hair on the face, as often happens. Strange that the most 
turbulent of the Congo tribes should have such a feminine 
appearance ! 

As for the bodily proportions, the arms are somewhat longer 
in proportion to the legs than in the European races, the legs 
showing a falling off from the acknowledged standard. The 
natives seem to show in some respects a greater strength than 
civilised races, and in other respects the reverse ; this anomaly 
may perhaps be explained by the following considerations : — 
The natives excel in earning weights, which the civilised man 
drops through pain, not through weight; a hammock carried on a 
pole over the shoulder soon becomes unbearable to us if no pad 
he used, through the cutting into the shoulder, not from the 
weight itself; were the load more comfortably distributed we 
might carry it as easily as the native; it is insensibility to pain, 
not extra strength, that enables the native to hear such loads 
with ease. Again, take endurance in walking. The native is in 
his fitting climate, and is doing what he does every day, hut the 
European, besides the disadvantage of disuse, lias to support an 
almost intolerable degree of heat, which deranges the power of 
endurance more than the muscular exertion. 

In a fair trial of strength the European would probably show 
a decided superiority. 

Strength and endurance depend not alone on the development 
of the muscular system, requisite though that is, hut on the 
state of the nervous system, which supplies the force that works 
the muscles. The view that the nervous system is wanting in 
development explains the phenomena we find, and the general 
insensibility to pain, the indifference to heat and cold, and the 
absence of shock after severe injuries, all probably depend on the 
same reason. 

Whether insensibility to heat and cold, and immunity from 
their effects go together, I cannot say, hut it is certain that 
no European could endure the extremes that the native bears 
with indifference. 

Fevers, which are dangerous to the European, are much more 
easily thrown off by the native without the use of special 
medicine : they go away and do not return, which is seldom the 
case with the European. 
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The digestive 'system of the natives is larger than that of the 
civilised : they can eat enormous quantities of food at a meal 
without inconvenience, and then fast or take but little nourish- 
ment for a long period. Their fat-deposits appear to respond at 
once to the requirements of the body, fluctuating according to 
the amount lately eaten. This physical peculiarity is necessi- 
tated by the conditions of existence; death would soon result 
were the system to require a proper amount of food at stated 
intervals, as the food would often not he obtainable. The feast- 
aud-famine existence to which uncivilised races are subject, 
makes the corresponding bodily peculiarity common to savages 
in general. Monteiro, an accurate observer, considers these 
races as probably a degenerated remnant of higher developed 
forefathers, and in this view I coincide ; evidence in favour of 
this view will be forthcoming later on. 

Turning now to the emotional nature of the natives, we find a 
manifest inferiority. Their feelings, prompting action, are 
characterised by impulsiveness, as in the youth and the lower 
orders of the civilised ; though usually serious they are easily 
roused to laughter by anything ridiculous. I have seen questions 
of apparently a serious nature laughed off by some comical 
remaik; though friendly disposed towards each other they 
quarrel about the veriest trifles, a handful of peppers, or a leaf 
of tobacco often originating a fierce dispute. 

Tell them that it is childish to quarrel about such trifles, and 
they will probably look foolish and laugh over the affair. Fond 
of their wives and children, they still abuse them for trifles, or 
get the crotchet into their heads that some near relative is 
bewitching them, and forthwith destroy them with the poison 
ordeal. 

Their property they use in the same impulsive fashion ; after 
haggling half a day for a trifle, they will give away more than 
the value oi the disputed article. While demanding heavy 
damages for the most trifling aggression, they will almost ruin 
themselves with liberality rather than be thought mean. 
Stinginess is the black man’s abomination, as it is of our school- 
children. 

.Reliance on the capable man is a very prominent trait in 
their character, as with females and the lower orders at home ; 
a master of slaves, or the father of a family may be verv 
exacting towards his dependents, yet they will support him 
devotedly il only he can protect them from outside annoyance. 
The lenient man is looked on with suspicion; they fear he has 
not spirit enough to properly resent aggressions, and their 
loyalty diminishes. The Fiote are thievish, hut, as a rule, 
confine their depredations to objects ot little value, or such as 
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they think will not be missed. They do not wish to injure 
foreigners, but steal general goods when opportunity otters, 
thinking that the white man lias plenty more, and will not miss 
a small quantity. The proprietary sentiment is but little 
developed, the native, after accumulating a small stock of 
goods, is quite content to spend his time in idleness until liis 
stock runs short, and want compels him to renew his labours. 

The natives will seldom undertake labour unless the returns 
will be speedy. The planting of trees that require much time 
to mature, or any other labour whose outcome is not speedy, is 
seldom undertaken ; this is by no means entirely due to listless- 
ness, but to the fear, often well grounded, that they may not 
reap the result of their labours. They may be dispossessed 
bv a stronger man, they may, meanwhile, have to migrate to 
some distant part, or they may die in the meantime. Custom, 
again, plays a great part in determining the actions of the 
natives ; they do not like to be eccentric, and what is customary 
becomes a law for all. Thus are perpetuated the uncomfortable 
fashions of tattooing the body, the wearing of heavy brass 
rings round the ankles, the filing or knocking out of teeth, 
circumcision, the going hare-foot, ike. 

\Y bare so accustomed to the phrase “sack-cloth and ashes” 
in connection with the funeral rites of some eastern nations, that 
we seldom think of it as a filthy, disgusting mode of expressing 
sorrow. The Congo custom is almost identical ; the natives rub 
themselves in the soil and wear their dirtiest garments for several 
days after the death of a relative, presenting a shockingly dirty 
figure. One has to think it strange that they cannot mourn in a 
more cleanly fashion, but such is the custom, and no one can 
change it. If a trader perform a friendly service a few times 
for a native, it becomes looked on as a custom, and is forthwith 
expected as a right. Small need to say that gratitude is very 
rarely exhibited by the natives, when every favour is so soon 
looked on as a matter of course. 

The Fiote are untiring beggars, even amongst themselves, and 
on obtaining what they ask, they go away without saying “thank 
you.” 

Hospitality is well developed among the better classes, and 
the patting guest always expects a present. 

Parental affection is better developed than might be expected 
among races where descent is reckoned through females. Where 
relationship of father and son is fully known or firmly believed 
in, fathers are affectionate to tlieir children, and mothers 
uniformly so. Conversely, children are respectful and obedient 
to their parents, allowing always a certain amount of latitude 
tor boyish wilfulness. 
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Although I have considered the emotional nature low, there is 
a remarkable exception, the sentiment of public justice. In any 
dealings with the natives, if a European suffer aggression, and 
can clearly prove that such is the case, he is certainly adjudged 
to be in the right, and the offender condemned to a penalty 
which is assessed by the natives and the European : and further, 
if a chief promise that such and such a fine shall he paid, his 
word is in all cases sufficient. I have never known an instance 
where this statement fails, and the fact is the more remarkable 
ns the chiefs present are not one whit better than the culprit, 
nor are the other natives who join in condemning him. How 
this extraordinary trait could have been evolved during a de- 
velopment from a lower form than the present, I am at a loss 
to understand ; it seems more likely to be an outstanding 
remnant of a higher state, of which we find other vestiges. 

In intellect we find the same stunted development as with 
the emotions ; the relation of cause and effect, in all but the 
most patent and mechanical of cases, being beyond their grasp. 
Here again, custom rules ; just as many a school-hoy performs 
operations with fractions thus and thus because he has been told 
to do so, and believes the answer will he right because it is the 
rule, so the natives attribute known effects to the most inade- 
quate causes, inadequate both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

Let us take a case. Some years ago, the chigoes, or bur- 
rowing Hens, were imported from Brazil ; let us ask a Kabinda 
what is said as to their origin. 

He will probably say they have come because the King of 
Kabinda i« not yet buried fa man who died forty or fifty years 
ago), and nothing will persuade him to the contrary. You may 
point out that in Loango, where the king is still alive the 
chigoes are just as had. or that they are as troublesome in 
Ambriz. where the Portuguese hold the land ; nothing will alter 
Iris belief. 

Again, a certain drought in Landana was attributed to the 
missionaries wearing a certain kind of cap dining service: the 
natives said that this stopped the rain, a great outcry that the 
missionaries must leave the country was raised, and things 
looked real.lv threatening. The missionaries showed the native 
princes their garden, that their cultivation was being ruined for 
want of water, and a<ked if it was probable that thev would 
spoil their own crops; the natives remained unconvinced, and 
only when the rains at length fell plentifully did the excitement 
subside. The capacity for the lower intellectual acts of perception, 
recognition, memory, Are., is well developed, and appears earlvin 
childhood ; in tills respect the natives are much on a par with 
the civilised races, but the limit is reached early in life, and 
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but little mental progress is observable after adolescence is 
reached. 

The ideas are mostly of the simpler forms, seldom passing the 
concretes of actual experience, generalisations being, as a rule 
beyond their pow er. 

Association of ideas though good as implied by good memory, 
only takes place in the concrete form of contiguity in time and 
space as actually already perceive 1 ’! ; analogies are confined to 
the crudest lorms, and a very simple figure of speech is apt to 
be unintelligible. Although the majority can fairly well explain 
their ideas in Fiote or Portuguese, yet an attempt at literal 
translation is soon given up in despair; a simple thing like the 
conjugation of a verb in Fiote, when the Portuguese is repeated 
to them, being usually be vond their powers. They soon com- 
plain of headache, and call to their companions to assist them. 
The fundamental act of intelligence, the intuition of likeness 
and unlikeness, is very circumscribed; and high acts of intellect 
are thereby negatived. 

How then, it may be asked, are decisions of public justice to 
be formed in the absence of extended intelligence ? The answer 
is, that each case is judged on its own merits, and by the 
recognised customs of the country. Moreover, the issues are 
seldom of a complicated nature, so not much difficulty arises on 
this score. 

An accompanying trait is the absence of national surprise; on 
seeing something new a vacant wonder is all that is observable, 
and this is very transient, am.l the new experience is classified 
as “white man’s fashion.” It almost follows as a matter of 
course that there is no curiosity, no wish to enquire into the 
cause of a novel experience ; it never occurs to the native that 
there is a cau-e of the novelty or an explanation required. In 
like manner theie is almost total absence of theorising ahout 
natural phenomena. It is worth while to here remark that 
these traits in the intellectual and emotional nature constitute 
an immense obstacle to missionary effort, and no striking results 
in this direction can he expected; nay, the wonder is that 
anything can be done for the elevation of the native. 

Let- us now examine some of the native ideas, and I think it 
will be seen that the present are the outcome of a forgotten ] ast 
system, a ruinous heap showing where a former edifice had beer 
reared. 

T ake first the wizard, the ndoehi, as he is called. 

Xo theory of occult art or magic, no diabolical attributes will 
enable us to understand the native’', ideas on this subject. The 
only tiling lie knows, or thinks he knows, is that the ill-will 
of some people is physically detrimental to others. 
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These people are called ndochi, translated wizards or witches, 
but their power is supposed to be a natural attribute, if we may 
use the term where the natural and supernatural are not con- 
trasted. The anatomical structure of the ndochi is supposed 
to be peculiar, and his baneful influence is inborn, though 
developed afterwards. 

This power may exist without the knowledge of the possessor, 
and may equally produce its evil effects without his knowledge. 

It would appear also that if any ordinary person only become 
envious and spiteful enough, he may develop into the ndochi, 
though formerly innocent enough. Thus misfortune, disease, 
and death are generally attributed to tlie ill-will of some ndochi, 
and it becomes of importance to detect and destroy these 
dangerous peo] de. This is done by means of a poison ordeal; 
the bark of a leguminous tree, called it Jo an, is ground to powder, 
and a given dose is administered to the suspected person ; it has 
three modes of action, as an emetic, a purge, or a toxic, causing 
death by coma. 

The first of these effects indicates innocence, the others guilt. 
The belief in the efficacy of this ordeal is capable of a perfectly 
natural explanation, but as it is never inquired into by the 
native, it is not necessary to dwell on it here. But again, the 
tree is not looked on as possessing supernatural properties, but 
simply as possessing this valuable propertv. just as other trees 
possess other valuable properties. Prophylactics are also re- 
quired against the ndochi ; these are found in various charms, ot 
which the natives, more especially the women, wear a profusion. 
The charm may have had its oiigin in mummy-worship, as has 
been ably contended, but the black man does not puzzle himself 
with what does not concern him, he only wears them, which is 
enough for his purpose. 

Hie charm, or fetish, has outgrown the limit of protecting the 
wearer from the ndochi class • there are magical images for the 
discovery of thieves : the repression of drunkenness and other 
social obliquities ; the registmtion of oaths and contracts. For 
petty thief-catching, a form of ordeal by fire is in great repute. 
These beliefs, Spencer shows, are absent in the most degiaded 
tribes of savages, and do not make their appeal anee until a 
considerable development lias taken place. The disappearance 
of all theory, while the forms remain, seems to indicate a 
degeneracy from a higher development. Indeed, in the absence 
of a written literature, it is probable tlmt the past of anv tribe 
of uncivilized people would reveal, could it be known,' many 
fluctuations in development — sometimes progressing at other 
lini.-s lvtrogres-ing. 

As to the religious and theological ideas of the Fiote, thev 
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recognise the existence of Zambi, the son of Mpungu, the 
daughter of Dezu, as a supreme being. Zambi is supposed to 
be somewhere in the sky, but whether Mpungu and Dezu are 
now alive nobody seems to know or care. 

Home of the missionaries consider this account as inexact, 
their information being that Zambi Mpungu is one being ; what 
they make of Dezu I do not exactly know. Probably we are 
both right ; our information is drawn from somewhat different 
sources, and the native ideas are so uncertain that probably both 
theoiies are held. 

The one I have adopted is perhaps a corrupt form of the 
teaching of the old Catholic missionaries, Dezu being a corrup- 
tion of Dens, and the importance of the Virgin has led to 
the feminine form as adopted by my informants. However, no 
great importance would attach to a correct rendering of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as no worship is paid in any form ; it is 
merely a piece of useless knowledge, a relic of former days. 

During an epidemic of small pox, I often heard say that 
Zambi (never Zambi Mpungu) is a bad person, wanting to kill 
everybody. 

It is some little comfort to the missionaries that there is no 
complicated polytheistic system to get rid of, as that could not 
fail to greatly increase the difficulty of their labours. 

Some natives are inclined to believe in a future life, but lay 
no stress on it. The tales of ghosts seem to prove it, but on 
the other hand these ghosts are a malignant class of beings who 
may never have been alive at all, and who now lead a wretched 
kind of existence; so the hope is that good people will not have 
this infliction after death, but rest quietly in their graves. 

The graves of kinsfolk are not revisited. I at one time 
thought that this was due to indifference, but now attribute it 
to another came. I once offered a woman the portrait of her 
deceased son, which she refused to my astonishment. She 
explained that she should cry whenever she saw it, so she 
preferred not to have it. 

The magicians employed as rain-makers, makers of charms, 
and doctors, perform certain rites that seem to be propitiation of 
superior powers or ghosts ; but inquiry only confirms the view 
that they are shreds and patches remaining from a time when 
they really were such, but from which the significance has 
departed, leaving the bare form. 

Let us now pass on to the consideration of the social structure, 
first confining ourselves to those features which have remained 
practically unaltered for a long period, and afterwards tracin'' 
the changes that have of late years arisen. 

The foundation of the social system is the familv, consistin'* 
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of the head man or patriarch, his wives, family proper, depen- 
dents, and slaves. 

The dependent class consists of poor free people who attach 
themselves to the strong man for protection, and in return 
acknowledge his authority. It is necessary to belong in some 
form to some man of influence and respect, or the individual is 
open to depredation on all sides and obtains the support of none. 
There are also quasi slaves, having been delivered over by their 
families as hostages for debt — for litigation between families 
ultimatelv takes the form of debt — and as it frequently happens 
that payment is delayed, or even impossible, these dependents 
remain all their life under the authority of the new master. 
Their condition is, however not worse than before, ami they are 
indifferent as to their ownership. The only claim on them is a 
part of their earnings, which in any case they would have to 
make over to somebody or other. 

The consideration of the slave class is a convenient point at 
which to take up the historical part of the subject, I shall 
therefore proceed to relate their condition in the slave trading 
times, and point out the changes which have since taken place. 
Going back, then, say thirty years or more, we find the slave 
trade in full force ; the wealthy natives possessing a large 
number of slaves strictly domestic, and not destined for sale. 
Besides these, they put chased such as were brought from the 
interior for export; these were procured by the interior tribes 
in various ways, some d.iubtles.s by slaving raids on their neigh- 
bours, others made over for debt, others again were criminals, 
waifs, and slaves of those who. by misfortune, or otherwise, were 
unable to support them. The slave raids were probablv confined 
to the interior tribes, the coast natives preferring to buy rather 
than capture them. 

The export slaves were of the apathetic nature of slaves as we 
now find them; they were not seriously troubled at the thought 
of changimr owners, the only dread being that they were wanted 
for food in the country across the water. This fear was often 
dispelled by the accounts of slaves who had been in America or 
Cuba, and who gave them accounts of a good time in their new 
homes. 

The chief trade carried on by tire whites was in slaves, that 
being the most lucrative article of commerce ; there were large 
barracoons where the export slaves awaited transport; the white 
men having their stall' of domestic slaves to attend to the well- 
being of the passengers. I have been acquainted with several 
natives who were tints employed, who possessed a verv fair 
knowledge of medicines u-eful in the prevalent diseases of the 
natives. The slavers well knew that more was gained by letting 
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the export slaves rest and amuse themselves than by requiring 
them to work, and besides this there was little or no work for 
them to do. 

They thus lived a life of unrestraint, free from care, as long as 
it lasted, the hardship of the slave’s life commencing with the 
horrible middle passage, where they endured the hardships that 
are so well known. It is a belief with many that the English 
cruisers made an end of the slave trade : no notion could be 
more erroneous, they prevented many from arriving at their 
destination, and by forcing the slavers to overcrowd the ships 
increased the hardships of the remainder, but probably not one 
slave the less was exported in consequence of the blockade, but 
probably more than would have otherwise been required were 
obtained to till the places of the unsuccessful shipments. The 
profits were such that one successful run out of five would 
insure a profit, and the comparatively few arrivals in America 
kept up the demand. The death of the slave trade was the 
cessation of the demand ; that and that only prevented the 
traffic existing to-dav. For there is now no slave trade on the 
Congo, it is confined to the east coast, and in a restricted form to 
the Portuguese colony of Angola. It is the custom for Portuguese 
apologists to exclaim that there is no slave trade in their 
possessions ; well, we need not quarrel about names, and it seems 
best to confess that there is a relative gain to the slave by being 
in the hands of a white master. I can testify with tolerable 
certainty that the life of the slave is better and more tolerable 
under the civilised master than under the native, and the demand, 
if tlxe supply be not checked, is probably not greater than the 
surplus population, the natural increase of the slave class 
being .sufficient to supply the demand without raids being 
resorted to. 

The native family at the time we have been considering, will 
thus he seen to be a combination of considerable power, and 
mutual antagonism may well be conjectured ; this was to a great 
deg ree prevented by the marriage customs. The natives are 
polvgamou.s, and the usual consequences followed. 

It is a mistaken opinion that in a polygamous society most 
men have more than one wife : the relative numbers of the sexes 
iorbids the arrangement being extended to the whole population ; 
really only the wealthier can indulge in a plurality ot wives, the 
poorer having to be content with one or often with none. 

Thus tlie heads of the families were they who tor the most 
part had a plurality of wives, and the marriage laws made it 
forbidden to marry a relative either by birth or by previous mar- 
riage : thus each family became widely connected by marriage 
with as many other families as the head man had wives, and so 
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a vast network of relationship connected the different families. 
These families, sometimes singly, sometimes two or more to- 
gether, formed the villages, or towns, as they are generally 
called, so the towns became all more or less related to each 
other. This prevented the constant broils which otherwise 
would have surely taken place ; things were settled sometimes 
with a little fighting it is true, but seldom with serious dis- 
turbances. As superior authority there were the kings who 
presided over considerable districts, and sundry officers who had 
charge of sub-sections, these were the Mambukus, each having 
his Kapita, Mankaka, and sundry other petty officers. 

The whites were admitted to residence and trade on payment 
of blackmail to the neighbouring chiefs, and were then con- 
sidered in most, if not in all respects, entitled to the same 
respect as the free men themselves : they were considered as 
naturalised inhabitants of the country. This blackmail, in 
return for which the trader was promised the friendship of the 
surrounding tribes, went and still goes by the name of customs : 
there was a stipulated amount paid for establishing in the 
dominions of a given king, and so much paid quarterly, half- 
yearly, or yearly to the neighbouring chiefs in each branch 
establishment while open. Establishments might be transferred 
from one trader to another, hut if abandoned the land reverted 
to the natives. The tenure of land among the natives was as 
follows: — The neighbouring towns agreed among themselves as 
to the division of land for planting or building, and as such, the 
head of the town had the authority to grant a location to a white 
settler, but land was never the private property of any one 
native. At the time of which we are treating, certain firms 
located themselves in the districts for the purpose of legitimate 
trade, and so by the side of the slavers there grew the origin of 
the commerce as it at present exists : the domestic slaves of the 
natives learned to extract oil for export, to grow ground-nuts, 
and prepare rubber and other articles of commercial value. The 
chief's provided them with food and clothing, and claimed the 
produce of their labour. 

With the cessation of the slave trade the chiefs became 
poorer, and the whole of the working population was turned to 
produce aucl to sell to the whites, the more intelligent of the 
slaves acting for their masters. 

A class of brokers also arose, as natives from a distance were 
wishful to bring produce to the factories for barter, in order to 
obtain at first baud the articles they most needed. The general 
population then awoke to the fact that they might as well do 
business on their own account and not entirely for their masters. 
The chiefs, growing always poorer, could at last no longer pro- 
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vide food and clothing for the slaves, who had to shift for them- 
selves as they Lest could. Their exertions became more and 
more on their own account, and less and less for their 
masters, the demands of the latter being resisted on the very 
reasonable grounds that they must first support themselves and 
then give a something towards the support of the masters. Thus 
the power gradually passed into the hands of the people, 
leaving ever less and less to the chiefs. Custom however, pre- 
served to these the chief voices in political matters ; they re- 
mained the body convening public meetings, and were the chief 
deliberative body, the populace usually confining themselves to 
signifying their assent or the reverse. The whites retained 
their status in return for payment of their customs, and had the 
same voice as before in such questions as concerned them. 

Disputes with the natives were generally easily settled, 
though in rave cases the assistance of European force has been 
obtained. Better were it, had the traders been given to under- 
stand that no help whatever would he given them, come what 
might ; I have generally found that reliance on governmental 
interference has resulted in arrogance leading to disputes which 
have ended in loss of trade and expense and humiliation to 
the traders, coupled with injustice to the natives. Tor the 
natives have no chance of making their side of a question 
known, and are judged to he in the wrong without due reason, 
but that does not prevent loss to the trader, for the social state 
being disturbed, trade is diverted to other parts, at times for 
considerable periods. 

Something should he said on the former piratical habits of 
certain of the river tribes. 

In the islands near the mouth of the river there are towns 
which, irom their isolated position, are out of the lines of trade : 
in former times they developed piratical hahits to the great 
annoyance and detriment of the traders; vessels were plundered, 
but no one was killed unless they ottered resistance to the 
attacking parties. In consequence of this, some years ago. a 
demonstration was made hv the English, which appears to have 
had a good effect — at any rate, I believe the practice of piracy 
has been altogether given up. 1 could, however, mention a Portu- 
guese trader, who maintained an attitude suited to those times, 
as owner of a large number of domestic slaves, who enjoyed a 
complete immunity from these attacks ; and who, generally 
ready to help others in want of assistance, has done more than 
all the European governments to put down piracy in the river. 
Some firms, fearful of ill-repute at home, have left themselves 
open to these attacks, and suffered much loss through them, and 
now that the necessity has passed, they underrate the efforts of 
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their more daring neighbours, and would point to an English 
naval demonstration as the cure of the evil. These piracies 
have long been a thing of the past, and a recurrence does not 
seem at all likely. 

Of late years several missions have been established in our 
midst, and have been pushed far higher up the river than the 
traders have yet gone; their influence is not very apparent, nor 
should it be expected to rapidly show itself, from the very 
nature of the material on which it has to work. 

The most rapid growth is the tumour, a diseased formation 
tending to the destruction of the body, so I greatly suspect it 
will be with the conversion of these heathens ; slow, sound 
progress is the propter progress, and if that be going on, as 1 
believe, it is wise to be patient, and persevere in faith. Accounts 
reach me of rapid progress at Banza Mantika, halfway up the 
road between Stanley Pool and Matadi, just as ten years ago I 
was informed of rapid progress at Benin i liver: as this last has 
shown itself illusive, so 1 expieet will the former. 

Unpopularity of a chief may cause a tribe to desert him, they 
.ongregating round a mission station, but this cannot be expected 
to last : some necessary regulation of the missionary’s may cause 
the dispersion of the new convert*. 

But to say, as some say or imply, that missionary effort is a 
failure, I deem ignorant and presumptuous. I think, however, 
that they should be more in our inid-t. and not all crowd into 
the upper river where freight on goods runs away with much 
wealth that might he much better employed. 

The supporters of missions at home think that the coast 
natives have been so debased with the spiiits sold them by the 
traders, that no effort can prevail to better them. This is far 
from the actuality however; the traders would have but a poor 
chance of doing trade were the coast tribes so bad as they have 
been represented. It may serve to explain native habits and 
manners to relate the following incident 

Having an excellent cook who was at time* intemperate, I 
sent for his chief, and after the usual greeting, addressed him 
somewhat as follows : — " See this cook of vours, evervbodv 
knows he is the best cook in the country, yet he is becoming a 
useless fellow. 1 cannot get anything properly cooked, as I find 
him drunk and incapable, instead of minding his work. He lias 
already been discharged four or five times from this faetorv for 
intemperance, and each time he goes to town he remains until 
lie has spent all his cloth for rum, anil then lie begs his in- 
dustrious neighbours to feed him. Pie has the mark of an 
old cut on his forehead where Senhor Fulano hit him with a 
soup-tureen for spoiling the dinner, and if lie goes on in 
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this way he will fall into the river and the crocodiles will have 
him. 

“Now I want von to bring a fetish and knock it that he shall 
not drink any intoxicating drink as long as he remains in mv 
service. I will pay the cost of the fetish, hut bring it along 
early, or this fellow will spoil my dinner.’’ The chief replied, 
“ Yes, sir, you are quite right, he is a good-for-nothing fellow, he 
is of no use to us in town, and of no use to the white men : we 
will bring the fetish as you request, and hope he will give you 
no further trouble.” The fetish was brought, a nail was driven 
in, and the nuisance put an end to. As long as the nail remains 
in the figure, the man believes that breaking the law gives the 
fetish the power to kill him, and he therefore behaves himself on 
pain of death. He could buy the removal of the nail, but at 
great cost, which he cannot afford, for though it costs but 
little to put a nail into a fetish, it is expensive to get it out again. 

An interesting relic of former development is found in the 
Kabinda class of people, called X/uuga, a set of masked and 
disguised men, who have license to steal ajivtliiug tliat they can 
lay their hands on without disclosing their identity, and who 
may kill anyone who succeeds in identifying them. They were 
formerly appointed as secret agents of the king to gather in- 
formation, and to accuse powerful masters who were unjust to 
their inferiors. This they could do with safety, while preserving 
their incognito, and so great was their usefulness that they were 
held justified in the use of any means to preserve their cha- 
racter. They dress in a large cloak of leaves that falls from the 
crown of the head to the feet, and wear a mask on the top of all, 
thus having a gigantic and terrible appearance. They disguise 
their voices when speaking to outsiders, so that no one can tell 
with whom lie is speaking. When returning to the town, they 
leave their cloaks in the hush, hidden away in a safe hiding- 
place. With the rise of popular power, they have had less and 
less work to do : to-day they have only left them their privileges 
and some connection with rain-making. So it too often happens, 
institutions survive when the need which called them into 
existence has disappeared. 

A few other examples of native manners and customs mav he 
of interest. I will give one concerning inheritance, which is 
rather curious. 

It has already been said that descent is reckoned through 
females, the meaning of this may not be clear to all. If a man 
die, the hulk of his property goes to his sister's son, not to hi.s 
son; the reason being that of the blood-relationship of the 
nephew there can he no doubt, hut the descent of the son may 
he questioned. 
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The nephew is, therefore, looked on as a nearer relative than 
the son, and he is the heir, and should he die, more grief is felt 
than in the case of the son. 

A strange exception is made when a man marries a slave of 
his : the son then ranks first in this case, as the natives say that 
he is not only presumably the next-of-kin by birth, but also by 
purchase, as the mother belonged to the father. 

Did this rule not hold, the son would become his cousin’s 
slave, which the natives see would be absurd and unjust. 

Slaves can buy slaves for themselves, and often become men of 
importance; in Ainbrizette some of the wealthiest and most 
influential men are slaves without masters. The masters have 
become extinct, and the slaves carry on their trade without 
hindrance, having their own towns and slaves just as have the 
free men. The only difference observable is that the slave 
traders are not allowed to wear silk or coral, and if they 
become “ too saucy ” as the free men term it, they are reminded 
that such conduct is unbecoming in slaves, and that they ought 
to be more respectful. They generally acknowledge the truth of 
this, and fall into the background. A keen lawyer of the place 
once explained to me : — “ You see the pattern on that plate, you 
cannot alter it, the white is made white and the black is made 
black, and no one can change it. So it is with the slaves, they 
are born so, and the free people are born free, and no man can 
make it not so.” 

Honesty is not conspicuous, but the following occurrence is 
worth relating One morning two strangers presented them- 
selves with a bag of palm kernels and told me that their chief 
had been shot in a quarrel, but before he died he told one of 
them that lie had long owed me a bag of palm kernels for goods 
advanced on credit, and he was wishful to pay me. 

The messenger had scarcely started when the other joined him 
with the news that the prince was dead. So they both brought 
me the news and the payment. 

Appendix. 

The Origin of Ordeals. 

The origin of charms, whether trivial objects worn by indi- 
viduals, or the more imposing magical images of the Fiote, has 
received much discussion ; I need scarcely remind you that 
much of the first volume of Herbert Spencer's “ Sociologv ” is 
devoted to this and cognate questions ; I do not, however, 
remember having seen any attempt to explain the origin of 
ordeals by poison or by fire. 
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The belief in these ordeals is, or has been, very widely dis- 
tributed in space and in time, and it appears to me that we are 
bound to seek its origin. 

This is also true of the belief in the evil influence of the 
people known as witches, in the sense in which the uncivilised 
employ the term. 

It appears safe to conclude that in the normal conditions of 
savages, widely scattered over the face of the earth, there must 
have been from time to time circumstances which would lead 
them to infer bewitchment, and to point to these ordeals as the 
remedy. 

Can any such cause be now assigned, or is it lost for ever ? In 
order to raise this question, I would submit the following attempt 
at explanation, subject to the correction and criticism of any who 
may be able to throw other light on the subject. 

In a given body of savages, wherever situated, it will from 
time to time happen that one is desirous of secretly destroying 
some other of the number. 

Open violence may be inadmissible, and the only likely 
method is to poison him. 

Of poisons known to savages, all are vegetal, and not in the 
form of alkaloids or tinctures, but in the crude form of leaves, 
seeds, and bark. 

Many such substances must be known to savages, but other 
difficulties present themselves ; the poisons must not be too 
nauseous, and their quantity requires regulating to avoid vomit- 
ing on the one hand, and a dose that will only derange and not 
kill on the other. These difficulties are not easily overcome, and 
such attempts to poison will often fail. 

But though success be not easy, suspicion will almost 
inevitably be aroused; two, three, or more find themselves 
simultaneously sick after eating together, or they observe an 
unaccountable flavour with their food, and they will be sure 
that someone has attempted to poison them. Circumstantial 
evidence will often indicate the culprit ; he has been seen lurk- 
ing about the cooking-pot : he is known to be at enmity with his 
fellows, or strange beans or bark are found in his possession. 

What is more natural than for him to be forced to partake of 
the same food \ And will not the others see that he eats his fill, 
if so much be left ? 

The physiological effect of fear, as far as I am able to hear, is 
a surexcitation of the vagus nerve, inhibiting the heart’s action, 
and so cheeking the circulation of the blood. Other conse- 
quences must follow, among which is the stoppage of the flow of 
saliva, and paralysis of the muscular coats of the stomach. 

For this last reason, the culprit will be unable to vomit, and 
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the poison will produce its full therapeutic effect, he that coma, 
drastic purging, or other. 

What will strike the attention of the spectators is the 
peculiarity that the culprit cannot vomit, and his confession, or 
the independent knowledge of his guilt will lead them to con- 
clude that poisoners cannot vomit such and such a poison. 

But out of several poisons some one or two will produce 
more marked emetic effects on people in general than will 
the other drugs : these will then be looked on as excellent tests 
of guilt, the emetic effect proving innocence, the absence proving 
guilt. 

This theory, once started, will not rest at this stage ; it will be 
concluded that the poisonous or 11011-emetic effect is produced 
not by the previous action of the individual of letting fall a 
certain substance into a pot, but by the fact of the criminal 
intention. 

Thus it would soon he a current belief that not only actual 
poisoners, but also would-be poisoners, could be discovered by 
this ordeal. 

Much further growth is now possible. A given person, feel- 
ing himself sick, thinks he is poisoned. Suspecting an enemy, 
he denounces him, and makes him undergo the ordeal. The 
suspected person fails to vomit, theivbv showing that he is at 
any rate a would-be poisoner, but he persists to the last that he 
lias actually done nothing whatever against his neighbour. 
After his death, the sick man recovers. This is often the case, 
ailments far oftener disappear than end fatally, but for ignorant 
savages there is nothing irrational in their coupling together 
their recovery and the death of their enemy, and thence arguing 
that their illness was caused by the enmity. 

Thus might spring the idea of the ndochi or witch, who simply 
by the fact of his ill-will causes sickness or misfortune to others, 
who can, however, be tried, condemned, and executed in a safe 
and convenient way, by poison-ordeal, with presumably little 
chance of poisoning the wrong man. 

Is there any collateral evidence to support this theory ? I 
think so ; the natives inform me that the powdered bark is 
easily swallowed by innocent people, but with difficulty bv 
criminals : this is probably in consequence of the non-secretion 
of saliva already referred to. 

A similar phenomena is observable in the Malav ordeal of 
chewing rice ; the criminal cannot moisten his mouthful but 
spits it out in a dry condition. 

The ordeal of the hot knife affords further evidence: — A 
suspected person bares his leg, and after a few magical rites 
receives three slaps on the calf with a hot knife. 
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If the circulation of the blood be stopped the heat of the knife 
cannot get drafted away at the same rate as would otherwise be 
the case, and the individual will be burned. This ordeal is in high 
repute to discover petty thieves, and probably with justice. It 
is suggested that the magician regulates the heat of the knife to 
burn whom he will, but I have seen cases when this was certainly 
not the case ; the knife made the man’s horny hand smoke as lie 
tried the temperature before applying the test to each individual, 
vet on one occasion he failed to bum any out of thirteen youths. 
He went away declaring them all innocent, which afterwards 
proved to be the case. Let so great was the beat, that, although 
not actually burned at the moment, in two or three days all but 
one had raw legs ! 

Did the magician burn whom he chose, he would make many 
mistakes of omission or commission, and his fraud would be of 
short duration. 

Another ordeal, consisting of eating mandioca, a staple food, 
from the mouth of a fetish, causes tide body to swell up con- 
siderably; if this swelling be also a secondary effect of fear, we 
may be on the right track to discover why of old witches would 
not drown . 1 

Without further speculation on these matters, I would remark 
that it is well known to the natives and to the whites residing 
in their midst, that these ordeals are usually successful in bring- 
ing many delinquencies home to their perpetrators : if this be 
admitted, and not rejected without examination as impossible, 
further research is a duty, aud a more interesting one could 
hardly be found. 


Li'ir, ijjtion of Plate V. 

Map of the Lower Congo, showing the position of the various 
localities mentioned in the foregoing paper. 


Discussion’. 


Mr. E. Delmar Moroax, in making: some remarks on the collec- 
tion of objects exhibited from, the Congo, before the reading of the 
paper, spoke as follows : — 

I will endeavour as shortly as possible to give you my impres- 
sions of tlie Congo and its people as I found them four years ago. 

The office of Administrator for the International Association, 
which devolved upon me after the severe illness of Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid, gave me opportunities for observing the natives, the more 

1 The phenomenon of swelling is exemplified in the Ho-aie ordeal fXumhera 
v, 2!) I am tot prepared to hazard any explanation of the other symptoms 
here mentioned. 
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so as the special object of our journey was to endeavour to bring 
about a good understanding between them and the Association. 
At every halt we made in our progress up the river it was our 
practice to invite the chief men of every village to a conference, or 
what is known in Africa as a palaver , to which they invariably 
came bringing a few r gifts such as fowls, a goat or two, a bunch of 
bananas, or some other fruit, and occasionally specimens of native 
industry. Iu return we on onr side bestowed on them a few yards 
of cloth, calico, or bright-coloured handkerchiefs, blankets, beads, 
&c., together with the blue flag of the Association which they were 
expected to hoist at their villages. At these palavers I was obliged 
to remain a passive though interested spectator, the talking being 
all done by the Belgian officer who accompanied ns. 

The natives are usually great talkers, emphasizing their speech 
bv clicking the tongue or by cracking the joints of their fingers, a 
practice also followed by the interpreters employed by the Europeans 
in their dealings with them. On one occasion the audience, seated 
in a circle round their spokesman repeated after him in chorus 
the two last syllables of each sentence or parenthesis; apparently 
their way of signifying approbation just as we might say, Hear, 
hear." The effect of this was to lend a rhythm to the discourse. 
The orator, aged and experienced, wore an old military tunic, and 
had a military cap ou his head, giving him a droll appearance, 
and the burden of his speech was a review of the intercourse 
between the blacks ami Bulo Matadi's (Stanley's) white men. 
Kext to him sat a chief with a necklace of leopard's tteth, a bunc-h 
of feathers stuck on his head, and brass armlets. Many of them 
carried old-fashioned muskets, known as trade-guns, the stocks 
ornamented with brass nails. But the insignia of the chiefs on the 
Lower Congo were more often long -.tails studded with brass nails 
or with a tint of hair fa-temd to the handle; a small bell held in 
the hand, and continually tinkling on the march, sometimes formed 
part of the equipment. 

Tite first natives I came across on the Lower Congo were the 
UJ ussorongos, or Jliishirongi >. inhabiting both banks from the 
mouth upwards for about t*0 miles, as well as the swauipv islands. 
They are fishermen, but some few may be seen at work in the 
European factories. The Mussoi'ongns are well known to the 
officers ot Her Majesty's ships, and of other vessels visiting the 
mouth of the river, and they are frequently mentioned in the Blue 
Books : they are physically a degenerate race, and have the un- 
enviable nc.tnrietv of being pirates. 

The Kahindus I first saw at Yivi. They come from the coast 
a little to the north of the Congo, and are paler skinned than the 
negro. The Kabindas too are tall, well made, with good features, 
the women being graceful and occasionally pretty. Having come 
under the influence of the Portuguese they are more intelligent than 
the people farther inland. Hence they tire useful as intermediaries 
between Europeans and the natives, though inferior to the Zanzi- 
baris trained in the English missions on the east coast. Another 
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race whom I shall mention are the Krnmen who were at the time 
of mv visit in the service of the Association. Their home is on the 
west coast between Cape Palmas and Cape Three Points, and they 
claim to be the rightful owner's of Liberia. The Krumen or 
Krnboys are thick set, powerful men quite black in colour. They 
hire themselves out to the captains of trading steamers, and make 
themselves useful when the white crews are overcome by heat and 
attacks of fever. 

Turning to the natives of the Congo proper — those on the lower 
r iver are a mixture of Bakongos or Basongos, Babwendes Batekes, 
and other tribes of the upper districts. These are distinguishable 
from one another by their tattoo marks and other peculiarities, to 
be recognized by the experienced eye. Their language is the 
Bakongo dialect of the Fiote tongue spoken with variations right 
across Africa from east to west, and generally known as the "Bantu,'’ 
a word signifying " people." Their dress in the districts more acces- 
sible from the sea coast shows that European intercourse is gradually 
changing their primitive habits. Thus the Kabindas wear shirts 
and even jackets and trousers; the Congo tribes a waistcloth of 
calico or only of reeds or grass cloth, but the chiefs are beginning 
to cover their shoulders with coloured blankets or some gaudy 
piece of stuff, and military coats are much in fashion. In the 
higher districts above Stanley Pool the villagers wore hardly any 
covering, their black skins being often smeared with palm od and 
occasionally dyed red or painted in a grotesque fashion. 

The tattoo marks of the Babwendes form a lozenge shape on the 
forehead, those of the Batekes are arranged in lines on both cheeks 
and on the breast. It has been remarked by a recent writer (Dr. 
Chavanne) that tattooing is regarded by the natives as a protection 
against their fetish or evil spirit. They have a great love of orna- 
ments. brass rings worn on the arms and legs being most common. 
Some of these rings are very heavy, and I have seen women so 
heavily weighted with leg rings as to he hardly able to walk. I 
remember a queen of the Wavunias with a brass collar round her 
neck weighing from lb to lbs., and compelling her every now 
and then to lie down and rest, these ornaments being permanently 
fixed on, so that the expression "// j'aut siijf/'tr pour rtrt hrllr’’ applies 
among African women as well as among their European sisters. I 
do not know whether they are taken off' after death. Beads are 
much prized by this people, so much so as to be the currency in 
some parts of the country. Strings of heads form the only dress 
of girls and infants, the colours varying in different districts. 
Earrings are always worn, and among men the custom of piercing 
the cartilage of the nose and inserting a piece of bone is common 
But one of the most striking peculiai ities is the mode of dressing 
the hair in large chignons standing out from the head and well 
oiled. 

Their diet is chieflv a vegetable one — the cassava or manioc 
being the staple food. They also eat banana- and other fruit?. 
The men tile the front teeth to a point which adds coti-idcrahly to 
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their savage appearance. Their voices are rough and uncontrolled, 
and are singularly harsh and impleasing to the ear. Their arms 
are long in proportion to their bodies, enabling them to climb the 
tail stems of the palms like apes. It is carious to watch the way in 
which they collect the palm uine or malafu. A wyth is passed 
round the tree and the body of the man, the ends being tied in a 
knot. Placing his feet against the tree and supported bv the wyth 
the man ascends with lemarkable ease and celerity to where the 
gourds are fastened, some '20 or 30 feet above the ground, when 
he pours the contents of the gourd into another taken up with him 
for that purpose and descends in the same agile wav. 

The religion of the people of the Congo is a low fetishism accom- 
panied by all kinds of superstitions, and amongst others ancestral 
worship. On the graves of their chiefs are placed bits of broken 
pottery and little figures rudely carved, and it is customarv to bury 
with the chief the cloth act) wired by him during his life. In 
Bonny, on the iNiger, I saw the ■• juju" house, with its rows of 
skulls and other sacrificial offerings, but this was reported to be no 
longer used its a place of worship, and the priest had ceased to 
officiate at Old K.ilab.i ( Calabar l. the juju house had been destroved 
through the influence of the missionaries, though fetishism was 
said to be secretly practiced and the bodies of human victims 
offered up in sacrifice frequently floated down the river. The 
barbarous superstition which Ud to the extermination of twins had 
also been stopped by the efforts of the same missionaries. But 
these and many other barbarities are said to be practised on the 
Upper Congo to this day. Nor have the natives on the lower river 
advanced much in civilisation. Commerce has indeed taught them 
to value the white man’s fire-water, his guns, his cloth, and his 
baubles: they are to some extent restrained by the fear of their 
mysterious visitor, but they cannot understand his motives for 
living among them, nor can they appreciate the advantages tltev mav 
derive from his presence. It will take generations of patient 
missionaries wholly devoted to the task to open a bright .r future 
to the black races of the Congo. 

Major-General Sir Frederic Golusmid. referring to the imple- 
ments and weapons of war. musical instruments, articles of wearing 
apparel, tusks and hides of animals, and other specimens from the 
Congo, or West Coast of Africa, exhibited by him that evening, 
stated that they had been, for the greater part, received by him 
since his return to Fneland in lt?S3. front Dr. Ralph Leslie.' who, 
together with Mr. Delmar Morgan, had accompanied him on his 
expedition in that year. These gentlemen had, however, remained 
in Africa when he himself had been compelled, through ill-health, 
to embark for Barone. As a rule, a ticket was attached to each 
specimen, explanatory of its purpose. Sir Frederic Goldsmid ad- 
dressed a question to Mr. Phillips as to the longevitv of the natives 
of the Lower Congo. He himself had been struck bv the few old 
people he had seen there. Indeed, he had felt that he was notonlv 
o!d enough to be father of most people he met, but in many 
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instances the grandfather. It might have been morbid sensitive- 
ness on his part, but he believed that few people in those regions 
did attain old age, and the fact, if such it were, seemed sufficiently 
important for record, in reference to climate, mode of life, &c. 

The Author, in reply to Sir F. Goklsmid, said that the natives of 
the Congo seldom attain a great age, but he could not definitely 
say why. -In answer to another inquiry he stated that combs, of 
which one was exhibited, were not worn as ornaments, but were 
used for combing the hair by both men and women. The use of 
a “ medicine-bag ’’ seemed a mystery, until he explained that it 
was to be worn round the arm as a charm. 


XOYEMBEK 22nd, 1887. 

Prof. Floater, C'.B., F.E.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The election of Miss Hudson, of 71, Lancaster Gate, \Y., 
was announced. 

The following presents received since the last meeting were 
announced, and thanks voted to the respective donors : — 

For the Library. 

From A. W. Franks. Esq., M.A.. F.R.S. — British Museum ; State- 
ment of the progress and acquisitions made in the Depart- 
ment of British and Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography 
in the year IfeSd. 

From the Superintendent, Government Central Museum, Madras. 

— Administration Report fur the year lNSd- 87. 

From the Government of X i w Zealand. — Results of a Census of 
the Colony of New Zealand, taken for the night of the 28th 
March. 18st>. 

From the Society of Antiquaries. — Arehseolocia. Yol. L. 

From the Essex Field Club. — The Essex Xaturalist. Xo. 10. 
From the Academy. — Kongl. Vitrerhets Historic och Antiqvitets 
Akudemieus Manadshhul. Xr. 109-171. 

From the Institute. — Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. Xo. 
14T 

From the University. — Mitfheilungen aus der Medieinischen. 
Faculrat der Kaiserlich- Japan isehen UniversitUt. Band 1. 
Xo. 1. 

Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University, Japan. 

Y ol I. Part 3. 

YoL. XVII. 
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From the Society. — Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1S25. 
1.826. 

Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. ^ ol. 

xviii, 1886-87. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Yol. xv, Part 2. 

From the Editor. — Nature. Nos. I'll, 942. 

■ — — Science. Nos. 248, 249. 

Photographic Times. Nos. 320, 321. 

— — Revue d' Anthropologic, 1887. No. 6. 

L'Homme, 1887. Nos. 19, 20. 


The following paper was read by the author : — 

The Origin and Primitive Seat of the Aryans. 

By Canon Isaac Taylor, LL.D., Litt.D. 
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There is no problem connected with anthropology, as to which 
in recent years, scientific opinion has undergone such a revolu- 
tion as the question as to the region in which the Aryan race 
originated. 

At the Manchester meeting of the Briti-di Association the 
theory was advocated by myself and Prof. Sayce. which live 
years ago would have been universally scouted, and yet it was 
received with general assent. 

Within the piesent centuiy no less than four theories succes- 
sively have held the field. 

Only thiity-live years ago when I went in for my “little go” at. 

P It should be explained that the author, having been abroad while this 
paper passing through the press, lias not had an opportunity of revising the 
proof. — En.j 
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Cambridge, the worthy Examiner before whom it was my lot to 
go up for my vied race examination shared the then common 
belief, that the present inhabitants of Asia were descended from 
Sheni, those of Africa from Ham, and those of Europe from 
Japliet ; the linguistic and ethnic diversities between Europeans, 
Africans, and Asiatics having arisen on the plains of Shinar, in 
the year 2247 act, as calculated by Archbishop Ussher. 

This opinion, which at all events possesses the charm of de- 
finiteness, was succeeded by the Caucasian hypothesis of Cuvier, 
Blumenbach, and Peschel, which traced the Indo-European race 
to Mount Ararat or tire Caucasus, rather than to the Tower of 
Babel, forgetful of the fact that mountain fastnesses are not 
the cradles of races, but camps of refuge for the remnants of 
shattered tribes, and that the cradles of races are great plains, 
rivers, and valleys. 

The Caucasian hypothesis was replaced by the Central Asian 
theory, which has held its ground almost to tlris day. 

It was advocated by I’rof. Savce in his “Principles of Philo- 
logy,” published in 1374, and also in his “Introduction to the 
Science of Language,” published in 1880, and was only surren- 
dered in the third edition of that book, published in 1885, iir 
favour of that which I am about to place before you. I cannot 
be far wrong in assuming that it is probably held by some of 
those present in this room. 

I cannot do better than state this theory in the words of one 
who has done more than any other man to secure its acceptance 
in this country. 

Prof. Max Muller states his opinion that “ before the ancestors 
of the Indians and Iranians -Waited for the South, and the leaders 
of the Creek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic colonies 
marched towards the shore* of Europe, there was a small clan 
of Aryans settled probably on the highest elevation of Central 
Asia, speaking a language not yet Sanskrit or Greek or German, 
but containing the dialectical germs of all. ’ (Max Muller’s 
•'Lectures,” vol. I. p. 212). 

The spot where this small clan lived was, he thinks, “as far 
east as the western slopes of the Belurtag and Mnstag, near the 
sources of the Uxus and Jaxartes, the highest elevation of 
Central Asia.” (Max M filler's “ Lectures,” vol. I, 289). 

This theory was stated by Prof. Sayce in his “ Principles 
of Philology,” nearly in the same words. “ When the Aryan 
languages first make their appearance, it is in the highlands of 
middle Asia between the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes.” 
(Sayce, “ Principles.” p. 101). 

The onlv real ground for this opinion, was the belief that 
Zend and Sanskrit were nearer than anv other languages to the 

K 2 
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primitive Aryan speech ; but now that this opinion has yielded 
to further investigation, the deduction based upon it falls also to 
the ground. 

The theory, however, has had the support of the greatest 
names in the last generation of scholars. It was held by Lassen, 
Bopp, Pott, Jacob Grimm, and Prichard, and is still held hy 
Max Muller, so no wonder, with such support, it met with almost 
unquestioning acceptance. 

A solitary protest was raised by Dr. Latham, who as early as 
1862, urged that it was a mere assumption, destitute of any 
shadow of proof, and without even a presumption in its favour. 
He vainly challenged the production of any evidence in its 
support; but his voice was vox clamant is in ercmo — he was set 
down as an eccentric dreamer. 

But at last the tide of reaction set in. Benfey in 1868 
followed Latham with the philological argument that the un- 
divided Aryans knew nothing of the palm or the tiger, but were 
acquainted with the birch and the beeeli, the bear and the wolf, 
which point to the temperate zone of climate, and more especially 
to Northern Europe as their primitive home The beech 
especially, is a lover of chalk soils, which l believe, are not 
found westward of a line drawn from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic. 

In 1871 Geiger followed with the further argument that they 
also were acquainted with the oak. 1 * * and al-o with the character- 
istic northern cereal-, barley and rye, but not with wheat, a more 
southern grain, and that they must have originated in some 
northern region, as they had common names for snow- and ice, 
for winter and spring, but not for summer and autumn. Their 
summer, therefore, must have been short, and their winter long. 
He also followed Latham in the assertion that no solid argument 
had yet been advanced in favour of the then accepted hypothesis 
of an eastern origin. 

Pick, followed and corrected by Prof. Wilkins, has also 
shown that the primitive Aryan region was overgrown not 
only hy the oak, the beech, the elm. and the birch, but also 
by the fir (pain), the primitive name of which was trans- 
ferred ill India to the betel nut palm. 4 To the fauna known 
hy the primitive Aryans he added the wolf, the stag, the elk, 
the hedgehog, the goose, the thiush, the c-iane, the starling, the 
salmon, the eel, the wasp, and the hug. The cogency of the 

1 The common name for the acorn is ynbt ,nl i, “that which falls.” and frem 

this are derived in lands where there are no oaks the word for the testicles 

phui^s, 

Proto-Arran, puJca ; Greek, invKi) ; Lithuanian, pniz-ies ; 01<1 Hi^h German 
Jiuk-ta ; German, fich-te ; English, Jir ; and Sanskrit, pnga, the betel nut palm’. 
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argument depending on these names does not rest on their being 
common to the eastern and western Aryans, but on their use 
by the European Aryaus. It is impossible to suppose that 
ancestors of the Kelts and the Slaves migrated from Central 
Asia to Europe, and acquired these common words in Europe 
after their separation from the Iranians and Indians, but before 
their separation from each other. The separation of Kelts and 
Slaves must date from a more remote period than the separation 
( >f Slaves and Iranians. 

The undivided Arvan race must have lived near a sea, where 
the lobster, the seal and the oyster were found, and they possessed 
some kind of boats or ships. They also had wheeled carriages, 
implying that they came not from a mountainous region, but 
from a plain, an inference confirmed by the conclusion, which 
however, Prof. Wilkins doubts, that they had invented some 
rude kind of plough. 

These conditions limit us, in seeking for the cradle of the 
Aryan race, to some weli-wooded northern plain near the sea, 
and west of a line from Iiiga or Kbnigsberg to the Black Sea ; or 
if we include in the primitive Aryan fauna the eel, the salmon, 
and the ovster, we shall have to place them as far west as the 
Elbe. 

A northern origin seems then to be certain, but why not 
bring them from Northern Asia instead of Northern Europe ? 

The answer is that the Aryan words common to the whole 
race, such as the elm, the oak, and the beech point to the 
fauna and flora of Europe, and not of Asia — certainly not 
of Central Asia ; while an additional argument is that, as far 
as we know, there are no Aryans there, or ever have been. The 
neighbourhood of Lake Balkash, suggested by Pietremeiit, has 
always been the home of Mongolian laces. 

Writers of the new school incline with singular unanimity to 
a belief in the European origin of the Aryans. Pesehel thinks 
the primitive seat of the Aryans was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caucasus; Beiifey places it in the plain of the 
Volga; Fiiedrieh Muller inclines to the south-east of Europe; 

( leiger to central and western Germany ; Cuno and Pdsche to 
the central pdain of Europe; Latham to Podolia or Yolhynia, 
south-east of the Lithuanians. In support of this view Dr. 
Latham urges that since Lithuanian is the nearest congener of 
Sanskrit, the original seat of Sanskrit must have been in ap- 
proximate contact with Lithuanian ; that Lithuanian is immobile 
— the Lithuanians being apparently the survival of a great 
peopile once stretching far to south of its present limits — as far 
indeed as the Danube, if, as seems probable, the ancient Dacian 
was a language of the Lithuanic class — while Sanskrit, in India, 
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is intrusive, since at some time it must have been united with 
Iranian, somewhere in the Bactrian region. Hence it would 
appear that the united Hindu-Iranian people were a nomad tribe 
which moved down the Volga from the Lithuanian region, and 
passed north of the Caspian up the Oxus, which then flowed into 
the Caspian. 

Again, Latham urges that Lithuanian is closely related to 
Slavonic, its geographical neighbour, and Slavonic again is re- 
lated to Teutonic. 

It is more difficult to suppose that the Lithuanians, Slaves, and 
Germans migrated from the Oxus, than that the Hindus and 
Iranians migrated from the Volga to the valley of the Oxus. 

It is more probable that the smaller class split off from the 
larger, than the larger from the smaller. 

It is merely an assumption that the human race came from 
the east. The great antiquity of man in Europe is established. 
Virchow maintains that the Engis skull belongs to the Teutonic 
type, and proves the very early existence of a Teutonic race on 
the Meuse. 

The migration of the Iranians is no more difficult than that 
of the Magyars, who are an intrusive tribe of nomads from Asia, 
having no congeners within 700 miles. 

To bring the Lithuanians, Slaves, and Germans from Baetria, 
is as absurd as it would be to biing the Finns from Hungary. 

The smaller body breaks off from the larger, which remains 
in situ. 

The question remained practically in abeyance from 1871 to 
1883, the European origin of the Aryans being held as a sort 
of pious opinion by half a dozen scholars who had devoted 
special attention to the subject, while the old Central Asian 
hypothesis still held its ground, with the practical aequiesenee 
of the learned world. But in 1883 the question received a new 
impulse. In that year two remarkable books were published, 
Lenka's Origincs A ri/u;r. a slashing, but somewhat too dogmatic 
work, and the cautious and more scholarly book of Hr. 0. Scinader, 
entitled Speech n rgleich ung und Urgesehichte. Hr. Schrader, as 
the result of an exhaustive investigation, comes to the final 
conclusion that the European hypothesis, that is, that the 
origin of the Indo-European races is to be sought westward 
lather than eastward, appears to be far more (ictitav.b) in accor- 
dance with the facts.” 

These two books drew general attention to the subject, and 
induced Prof. Sayce in 1887* to surrender the Asiatic hypothesis 
which he had advocated in 1880, and his conversion was ac- 
companied or followed by that of other students, mv own I 
confess among the rest. 
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Dr. Schrader only commits himself to the general opinion 
that the migrations of the Aryans took place southward and 
eastward, rather than northward and westward, and in this I 
agree with him. Prof. Fenka is much more definite, and he 
tries to fix the cradle of the Aryan race, not in Central Asia, but 
in the Scandinavian peninsula. For reasons which will pre- 
sently appear, I do not think this opinion tenable ; but this 
credit must lie given to Fenka, that it was his hook followed by 
another, Die Ih rhvnft her Arier, published in ISSrt, which de- 
molished the old hypothesis, and that directed general attention 
to the subject which the more scholarly work of Schrader might 
have failed in effecting. 

Schrader's book is philological, but Penka’s argument is 
anthropological, rather than linguistic. He argues that most 
of the Aryan-speaking races are only Aryan by language, not 
by blood. The nations now speaking Aryan languages exhibit, 
he says, several distinct ethnological types. These are : — 

1. The Scandinavian and North German type Dolicho- 

cephalic, tall, fair, with white skin, with a Grecian 
nose, straight and fine, blue eyes, blonde, golden or 
yellow hair, and abundant beard. This, he thinks, is 
the pure Aryan type. 

2. The Mediterranean type of Italy and Spain : — Braehy- 

cephalic, short, dark, with black eyes, dark hair. Tins, 
he thinks, is Iberic, and ultimately Berber. 

3. The Slavonic type Braehyeephalic, with a short face, 

short stumpy nose, and little beard. This is the Turko- 
Tatar or Fgrie type. To this type belong the lower 
classes of Bavaria and Southern Germany, who are 
braehyeephalic and dark, while the upper classes are 
dolichocephalic, tall, and fair. 

4. The Kelts are largely mixed ; some classes are tall and red 

haired, others short and dark. 

5. The Iranians and Indians, originally tall and fair, but 

much altered by climatic influences. 

It has to be determined which of these represents the pure 
primitive Aryan type. 

Now there is no question that residence in a southern land, or a 
mixture of darker blood, tends to make a fair race darker ; while 
the converse is not true : residence in high latitudes or a mix ture 
ot blue blood does not make a dark man fair. 

The Jews and Portuguese in India have become almost black; 
the lair Goths of Spain, the Greeks, and the Hindus, have become 
darker than they were ; whereas the polar races remain dark and 
short ; a residence for countless generations in the north has not 
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given them the Aryan type. The Lapps, the Ostiaks, the 
Samoyedes, the Eskimo, the lied lien of the Canadian Dominion 
prove that a race may dwell innumerable centuries in northern 
climes without acquiring the fair hair, the blue eyes, the white 
skin, and the tall stature of the Scandinavians. 

It is, therefore, more probable that a fair race should have 
become dark than that a dark race should have become fair. 
There is no instance known of a dark race having become fair, 
whereas there are many instances of fair races becoming dark. 
Pace characters, where there is no change of climate or mixture 
of blood, are very permanent. The Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments show that 5,000 years have not essentially changed 
the Semitic or Negro type. 

But change of speech is more easy to effect than change of 
blood. Change of speech is the rule rather than the exception 
in case of conquest. The conquered readily acquire the speech 
of the conquerors, while the conquerors, being usually fewer in 
numbers, acquire the physical type of the more numerous con- 
quered race. The exceptions are not numerous. The Normans 
in France and England, the Lombards in Italy, the Bulgurs in 
Bulgaria, have lost their speech ; but on the other hand, the 
Negroes in the United States and Jamaica speak English, in Haiti 
French, in Cuba, Spanish. In Peru and Mexico, the pure- 
blooded Aztecs and Peruvians speak Spanish. Asia Minor was 
Hellenized. Arabic now prevails in Syria and Egypt. Latin 
spread over Gaul and Spain. German lias replaced Slavonic 
on the Elbe, Basque is retreating before French and Spanish, 
Bohemian before German, Finnish before Bussian. "Welsh and 
Gaelic before English. The superior people have a wonderful 
power ot imposing its language on conquered or enslaved races, 
superior in mere numbers to themselves. Change of language 
is far easier and more frequent than the change of race type. 

Following out the argument, we may conclude that the Lapps 
and the Samoyedes are probably an Eskimo race which has 
acquired a Finnic or L’gric speech. This is shown by their short 
stature and their dark skins and hair, while the Irish of Donegal 
and Kerry, and the Welsh of South Wales are probably, as 
shown by their short heads, short stature, and dark hair, an 
Iberian race which has acquired a Keltic speech, just as the 
Mahrattas are laigely a Dravidian race which has learnt an 
Aryan speech. On such grounds Penka argues that the Bussian 
Slaves are tribes mainly of Ugric blood, which have acquired an 
Aryan language, while the Mediterranean races are mainly of 
Iberian blood who have learned the Aryan speech of their 
pre-historic conquerors. 

This argument is confirmed by the fact that the nobles in 
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these lands, wlio would he the descendants of the conquerors, 
are fairer and taller than the labouring classes, who represent the 
conquered race. This is conspicuously the case in Bavaria and 
Southern Germany, and also in France, Italy, Sicily, Spain, 
Greece, Scotland, and Ireland. 

For these reasons it seems probable that the original Aryan 
people were fair and tall, and that the short, dark types oi 
Southern and Eastern Europe are Aryans only in language 
and not in blood. 

In addition to these a priori arguments, all the historical 
indications tend to show that the original Aryan conquerors of 
southern lands were taller and fairer than the races by whom 
they have been absorbed, who seem to have been of Iberian or 
Berber blood, and to have crossed from Africa in the time of 
the Dolmen stream. 

Penka has collected from ancient authors many passages 
tending to prove that the Greek and Roman nobles had fair or 
auburn hair, blue or grey eyes, a white skin, and tall stature. It 
is thus that limner pictures his gods and heroes, as in the cases 
of Minerva, Aelnlles, and Menelaus. The same is the case with 
the high caste Hindus, who represent the Aryan conquerors in 
the purest strain; they are taller and fairer than the lower 
castes. It was the same with the Persian nobles. The purest 
blood of the Hellenes is found among certain mountaineers of 
Crete, whose fair hair and blue eyes bear witness to their pure 
Dorian blood. 

The Scythian tribes of Herodotus, who, according to Jacob 
Grimm, spoke an Aryan language intermediate between Iranian 
and Slavonic 1 , seem to have shared the fair Aryan type. More 
especially the Biulini of Herodotus, who dwelt north of the 
Black Sea, between the Don and the Volga, near Saratov, had 
blue eyes and reddish hair . 2 3 

The Ossetes of the Caucasus, who call themselves Iron 
( = Iranians), who are probably to be identified with the Massa- 
getee of Herodotus, and the Alani, who dwelt north of the Cas- 
pian, present the Aryan type. They are of blonde complexion, 
with blue eyes, and yellow or red hair . 0 

The Kurdish and Persian nobles frequently have blue eyes. 
The high caste Rajas of Hajputana are often fair. 

The Seres, the eastern neighbours of the Scythians, are 
described by Pliny as a tall race with blue eyes and red hair. 

Classical writers have noted again and again the resemblance 
in physical type of Kelts and Germans. They were distinguished 

1 Zeuss, “ Die Deutschen,” page 204 ef seq. 

2 IJunburr. ‘‘A nc T, 103, lib). 

3 Diefenbach, Grig. Eur.,” page 41. 
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by their great stature, their white skins, and their yellow or red 
hair . 1 Pliny, C'tesar, Diodorus, Strabo, Silius Italians, Claudian, 
Livy, Virgil, and Amniianus Marcellinus describe the Cauls 
as very tall, with white skins, fair or golden hair, and blue or 
blue-grey eyes . 3 

Throughout Southern Europe, in parts of “Wales and Ireland, 
the blood is probably Iberian, while an Aryan language has 
been acquired from Aryan conquerors. The same process has 
gone on in the north. 

Though the Lapps are certainly not of Finnic blood, they 
speak what seems to be an archaic form of the Finnish speech of 
Finland, while the tongue of the Samoyedes approaches that of 
the Ostiaks and other eastern Finns, though they cannot be classed 
as either Finns or Ugrians by race. 

We have another argument, not without weight, as to the 
probabilities of migration. 

There is no assignable cause which can have induced a race, 
physically superior in stature and energy, inhabiting the warm, 
sunny, fertile lands of Southern Europe where all the conditions 
of life are easy, to migrate to the inhospitable regions of 
Northern Europe, with a poor sandy soil, and a long winter, 
in which the struggle for existence is so hard ; whereas there 
was every inducement for the hardy and prolific races of the 
north to invade and conquer southern lands. 

The tendency to move southward is exemplified by the 
irruption of the northern nations into the Roman Empire, vast 
hordes of Goths, Burgundians, Vandals, Lombards, Sueves, and 
Franks, marching from the Baltic region into the fertile lands of 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain, where the descendants of the fair-haired 
giants were gradually absorbed among the shorter and darker 
races of those lands. 

Sidonius Apollinaris describes the gigantic Burgundians of 
Gaul as seven feet high, and that this is not merely a poetical 
licence is proved by the huge skeletons found in the Burgundian 
graves of the valley of the Rhone. 

The causes of the physical superiority of the Aryans is easy 
to understand, if we derive them from Northern Europe. 

Temperate Europe was the school in which men were trained 
for work, and became superior in physical and mental energy. 

With tlie Polar races the struggle was too difficult, and tliev 
succumbed. It was oulv just pos.-ible to support life ; there 
was no room for physical development or for superior culture. 

In high latitudes labour is only possible in the short summer; 
in low latitudes only in the winter. In the temperate zone 


1 Diefenbach, “ Orig. Eur..” page 19S. 


: II.. pig-= 101, 102. 
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alone labour is possible all the year round, and hence the 
inhabitants of temperate regions have ever been distinguished 
by greater energy and superior physical development. 

In historical times the Baltic lands have been the hive from 
which the pure Aryans have swarmed, and analogy leads us to 
expect that the same was the case in pre-liistoric times. In 
these lands men are prolific, while the means of subsistence are 
limited. The power of expansion of the Scandinavian and 
North German races is shown not only by the swarms of 
Teutonic invaders who overwhelmed the Roman Empire, but by 
the streams of Swedish, German, Dutch, and English emigrants 
who are now colonising North America, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa, and who hold in fee so many tropical 
and sub-tropical lands. We also see that in the south the type 
rapidly dies out, or is absorbed. In India there are no pure- 
blooded Englishmen of the third generation, whilst the Goths 
have left little of their blue blood in Spain, Gaul or Italy. 

Moreover Sweden and Denmark have been always Aryan ; the 
pre-historie skulls, whether of the stone, the bronze, or the iron 
age, are uniform in type. About 10 per cent, of the pre-historic 
skulls are of the Lapp type, which may be explained as a result 
of slavery ; the rest belong to the pure Aryan type, which exists 
at the present day. 

The first definite conclusion at which we arrive is, that while 
Aryan languages are spoken by six ethnic types — Scandinavian, 
Slavonic, Mediterranean, Keltic, and Irano-Indian — the purest 
of all in blood is the Scandinavian or North German, and that 
the primitive Aryans were of this type — a northern race, tall and 
fair, with blonde complexion, light hair, and blue eyes, who 
conquered southern, eastern, and some "western lands, where, 
though their northern blood has been absorbed and obscured by 
the more numerous races whom they conquered, they succeeded 
in imposing their language, as is so often the ease with a small 
ruling class. Witness the spread of the Latin language, which 
followed the subjugation of Spain, Gaul, and Northern Africa 
by the Romans, or the spread of the Greek language over the 
Empire of Alexander, or the still more remarkable case of the 
Arabic which has everywhere followed the crescent, and has 
exterminated Latin in North Africa. Greek in Asia Minor. Coptic 
in Egypt, and which is now rapidly extending over Africa to 
within a few degrees of the Equator. 

So far I think we may accept Penka’s argument. But it is 
more difficult to follow him in his contention that Scandinavia 
was the cradle of the Aryan race. This seems rather to have 
been the great European plain south of the Baltic. In such a 
matter we cannot expect to attain to certainty, but the balance 
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of argument seems to lead to this conclusion. AA r e have already 
seen that the linguistic evidence tends to show that the primitive 
Aryans inhabited some great plain, and not a mountainous 
legion. It is difficult to understand how the}" can have crossed 
the Baltic in such vast numbers, while Scandinavia seems to 
afford neither the geographical space, nor the means of sub- 
sistence for their development. The tendency to albinism must 
also be explained, and the only physical explanation that has 
yet been advanced connects it with the poverty of colouring 
material in the barren sands of Northern (Germany, and the 
western provinces of Eu<sia. Here we find that the charac- 
teristics of the Aryan race has become so accentuated that the 
hair is almost devoid of pigment, it is nearly white, aud the 
complexion is tallowy. AVe notice this tendency in some of the 
eastern counties of England, where the sandy soil is quite devoid 
of iron. 

But the chief objection to Eenka’s Scandinavian theory is 
that it proves too much. It does not account for the origin of the 
Aryans, but rather assumes that the Aryans were always 
Aryans. Ee nihilu nihil. The Aryans must have had ancestors 
who were not Aryans. AATio could those ancestors have been i 
(.'on we find any survivals or vestiges of this race ? 

My own opinion, arrived at independently, agrees with a 
conjecture which I find was put forth twenty years ago by two 
great scholars, Diefenbacli and AVeske — a conjecture which they 
did uot attempt to substantiate by proof, because the materials 
for proof had not at that time been collected. 

I believe that in the Finns of Finland, and the Esthonians 
anil Liefs of Courland and Livonia, we discover, in situ, a 
people who can be shown, anthropologically and linguistically, 
to be the survivors of the race from which the Aryans were 
evolved. 

AVlien Piefenbaeh and AVeske wrote, it was impossible to 
establish their conjecture. It was necessary to await the result 
of much patient labour in the analyses of the grammar and 
vocabulary of tlie Aryan and Turanian languages — a result 
which has now been achieved by Fick, Curtins, Schrader, 
Budenz, Donner, and VambeT} , who have enabled us to recon- 
struct the elements of the original languages spoken 5.UU0 or 
6,000 years ago by the ancestors, ou the one hand of the Finns, 
and on the other of the Aryans. 

The argument is two-fold — anthropologic and linguistic. I 
shall first endeavour to show that ethnologieally the Finns 
proper are of the same ethnic type as the contiguous Aryans 
of Northern Europe. Penka, whose object is to prove that the 
Aryans are unique in physical type, endeavours in vain to 
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combat tlie conclusion of Virchow, that in all essential charac- 
teristics the Finns of Finland belong to the Aryan type. 

He is driven to tire argument that the marked Aryan charac- 
teristics of the Finns are due to an inter-mixture of Aryan 
blood, which is contrary to all probability, since language 
changes more readily than race ; since with an inter-mixture 
of blood the dark, short race is prepotent, and the mixed race is 
dark ; while it is most unlikely that the superior race should 
have been so numerous as to have imparted its physical cha- 
racter without also imparting its language. 

Geiger also says that fair hair, white skin, and blue eyes are 
ethnic characteristics confined to the Ayran race, with the 
exception of the Finnic neighbours of the Aryans. 1 He, like 
Penka, accounts for the fact by an intermixture of Aryan blood. 
The Aryan type of the Finns is recognised fully by independent 
authorities who have no theory to support.- Diefenbach states 3 
that anthropologically the Finns belong to the Aryan type 
rather than to the Mongolic or Ugric. The European Finns 
he says, resemble the Aryans of Northern Europe. The Finns 
of Finland are fair and tall, with blue eyes. The Esthonians 
have blue eyes and yellow hair, and are dolichocephalic. 

This was the case in early times. From the Edda we learn 
that the Scandinavians called their Finnic neighbours Jdtuns, 
or giants, proving that they were of even taller stature than 
themselves. The same was the case with the Slaves, who also 
at a very early period found the Finns a taller race than them- 
selves, as is evident from the fact that hv all the Slavonic races 
the Finns are called Tsclnids, a name derived from the Slavonic 
word tend, a giant. 3 Virchow, noting the light hair and blonde 
complexion of the Finns, has pointed out that the Finns are 
not, as was formerly thought, braehytephalic, but largely doli- 
chocephalic. Of the Esthonians one-third are of the blonde 
dolichocephalic type, and two-thirds are mesocephalic, with 
light bruwn or darker hair. The cranial index of the Finns 
is 78'59 ; of the Tschuds, S'd'ST ; of the Magyars, S2‘2. 

According to Diefeubach, as we go eastward the races speak- 
ing languages of the Finnic family diveige more and more from 
the Finnic type. The blonde hair becomes red, and the skin 
and eyes become darker. Thus while the Wutiaks, Mordwins, 
and Tscheremis have red hair more frequently than brown, 
and some Ostiaks have reddish hair, the Moguls and eastern 
Ostiaks are darker both in skin and hair. 4 The Ostiaks on the 
Obi, Diefeubach thinks, 5 though speaking a Finnic tongue, 

1 Penka, £< Orig. At..” pasre 30. 

2 Diefenbach, “ Orig. Euro]> .** page 213. 

3 rjialvy, ** Melange-?.” page 120. 

4 Diefenbach, “Orig. Europ,” page 213. 5 /£,, page 209. 
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cannot be considered as pure Finns, having probably an in- 
fusion of Samoyedie blood. But this is no difficulty, as the 
same phenomenon meets us among the Aryans, the type, as we 
proceed from Northern to Southern Europe changing from fair 
to dark, just as among the Finnic races it changes from yellow 
to red, and red to dark, as we go eastward. 

Thus there is a gradual gradation in language and physical 
type, from the Finns, whose language is almost inflectional, and 
whose type is Aryan, to the Ostiaks whose language may be 
classed either as Finnic or Fgric, and then through the Ugric 
tribes to the Tsehuwasli, whose speech is midway between 
Ugric and Turkic. In like manner the Turkic tribes gradually 
approximate to the Mongolie. There is a similar gradation 
among the Aryans from the Lithuanians to the Germans, the 
English, the Kelts, and the Latins. 

It is thus possible to pass from the Mongols to the Tatars, 
from the Tatars to the Ugrians, from the L'grians to the Finns, 
from the Finns to the Teutons, and from the Teutons to the 
Kelts and the Latin races. Nowhere is there any great gulf, but 
rather an inclined plane of race and language. 

But this does not affect the fact that the pure Finnic race 
in Finland and Esthonia is tall, fair, and blue-eyed, juA as the 
pure Aryan race in Scandinavia and Northern Germany is also 
blue eyed, tall, and fair. 

We must remember that language is unstable, while the 
ethnic type remains constant. In Babylonia the type remains, 
though the language lias changed from Accadian to .Semitic, 
and from Semitic to Persian, Greek, and Arabic in turn. The 
same is the case in Asia Minor and Syria, where the ancestors 
of the present population have spoken Hittite, Aramean, Greek, 
and Arabic, while in Egypt Coptic has been replaced by Greek, 
and Greek bv Arabic. In Southern Europe Sicily and Spain 
present similar phenomena. 

It may be affirmed that, except the Finns, there is no race 
existing in the world from which the northern Aryans could 
have derived their unique physical characteristics; and that 
there is no language except the Finnic from which the Aryan 
speech could have been developed. 

Either the chant eteiisties of the Finns must have been de- 
rived from the Aryans, or the characteristics of the Aryans front 
the Finns. The first is the contention of Pettka — the second is 
my own. 

Language changes more readily than race, and if the Finns 
had received such an overwhelming infusion of Arvan blood as 
to change the type front daik to fair, from black eves to blue, 
from short to tall, from bracliyeephalic to dolichocephalic, it is 
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strange indeed tliat the language of the higher race should not 
also have replaced the language of the lower race. Penka’s con- 
tention, in short, amounts to this, that the Finns are really an 
Aryan race, who, in some way, have acquired a language of the 
Altaic type. This seems quite incredible, and it is far more 
reasonable to suppose that the Finns are rather the survival of 
the race from which the Aryans sprang, a survival due to their 
isolation in the inaccessible marshes of Finland, which, so far as 
we know, they have always inhabited. 

But this Finnic race was once far more extensive. It has con- 
tinually been encroached on, more especially by Slaves, who, 
though speaking an Aryan tongue, are themselves mainly of 
Finnic or Ugiie blood. The process of assimilation is still 
rapidly proceeding. Castreii thinks that in the time of Tacitus 
the Finns extended uninterruptedly from the Ural to the 
Baltic. He arrives at this conclusion from the evidence of 
Finnic place-names in Russia, and from the fact that in Xestoi’s 
time there were many Finus in parts of Russia from whence 
they have now disappeared. 

That the region south of the White Sea, the land of the 
Biarmians, was once Finnic, has been proved by Ujfalvy from 
the evidence of place-names and from the numerous Finnic 
words incorporated into the Russian dialect of the department 
of Archangel. 

The Esths still occupy the land of the Aestuoi of Tacitus, 
who inhabited the amber land of the Baltic, and the Finns are 
believed by Zeuss to be the Fenni of Tacitus, and the Fimioi of 
Ptolemy. 

According to Biefenbach the Finns once stretched far to the 
south in Europe, as well as to the north and east, having been 
pushed back, or more probably absorbed, by the Aryans, but 
they still range in almost unbroken order as far as the Finno- 
Ugric tribes of Ada. 

This Finnic race, formerly so widely spread over Northern and 
Eastern Europe, exhibits in its highest development the same 
ethnic type as those Aryan races who seem to have the best 
title to represent the primitive Aryan type. At all events 
there is no other ethnic type from which the Aryans can so 
reasonably be derived. The Aryans must have sprung from 
some other race in an inferior linguistic aud social stage. From 
what race ? Plainly from a white race, a northern race, and a 
race whose language approaches their own. They could not have 
sprung front a Semitic stock. The type is altogether different. 
The Semites have an aquiline nose, black hair and eyes, and an 
oval face. Their language, though inflexional, is fundamentally 
different, and there can be little doubt that the Semites origi- 
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nated in ISTorthern Arabia. The other great families of mankind, 
the Mongolia, the Turkic, the Xegroid, the Berber, and the 
Egyptian, present equal or greater difficulties. The choice 
seems to lie between the Iberian and Finnic stocks, if, indeed, 
these were not fragments of the same family separated by 
intrusive Aryan peoples. 

But if we accept the reasonings of Penka and others as to 
the primitive Aryan type, and Fick’s reasoning as to the 
northern origin of the Aryans, we must give the preference to 
the Finnic rather than to the Iberic race, as the Aryan mother 
stock. 

If this be so, if the Aryans are an improved race of Finns, 
then Finnic speech ought to exhibit signs of being the mother 
tongue from which the Aryan languages were developed ; or, 
conversely, the Finnic ought to be a survival of the ruder holo- 
ethnic speech from which the Aryan was developed. 

Is this possible ? Can the inflexional Aryan languages have 
arisen from the agglutinative Finnic speech ? 

This, I think, is possible. Prof Max Muller, who must be 
regarded as a hostile witness, since lie believes that the Aryans 
originated in the highlands of Central Asia, observes, “we 
might almost doubt whether the grammar of this language 
(Finnic) bad not left the agglutinative stage, and entered into 
the current of inflexion with (Meek and Sanskrit ." 1 

Prof. Max Muller is plainly conscious that in the Finnic 
speech we find a point of closer linguistic approximation to the 
Aryan languages than can elsewhere be discovered. The ap- 
proximation is still more evident if we compare two languages 
in geographical contact, the Fsthonian, the most advanced of 
the Finnic languages, and the Lithuanian, the most backward 
of the Arvnn. 

The Lithuanian, the most archaic type of Aryan speech, is 
spoken in the Baltic provinces of Russia and in the adjacent 
regions of Fast Prussia. It has been much encroached upon, 
and has been supposed at one time to have extended as far as the 
Danube. It is now in geographical contact with the Fsthonian. 
We find, therefore, side by side, still dwelling in their primitive 
seats, the Estlis, the members of the Finnic family who are most 
advanced in civilisation, in physical type, and in language, and 
their western neighbours the Lithuanians, who speak the most 
archaic of all living Aryan languages. 

In this region, therefore, if Aryan speech was developed out 
of Finnic speech, we may look for evidence of the transition 
between the Finnic and Aryan languages. 


1 YIux Muller, “ Lecture;,” I. page 319. 
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In what points should we expect to be able to trace this 
original linguistic identity, if it existed ? 

The separation must have been at so remote a date — at the 
least 5,000 years ago, probably much more — that we cannot 
expect to find any very evident traces of a common vocabulary. 
It is true that there is a large number of common words, but 
these, as Ahlquist has shown, cannot be taken into account 
since they are mostly Kv.lt ur-icurtcn, borrowed by the Finns 
at a time long subsequent to the separation, and they aie more- 
over words denoting a higher stage of culture than was reached 
when the separation ol the Aryan races took place. Such, for 
instance, as the words for lead and tin. for the anvil, agriculture, 
for ships, for woven garments, and, in all probability, for the 
horse. These are the same in Finnic and Aryan speech, but 
they cannot be taken into account as they are plainly loan 
words, and are only found among the western Finns, while their 
origin can he traced without difficulty to some contiguous form 
of Aryan speech, usually Scandinavian, Slavonic, or Lithuanian. 
But it is entirely different when we come to another class 
of words, those denoting the primary relations and necessities 
of existence, such as the words for father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother, sister, which are common to the European-Asiatic 
branches ot the Finnic race. The same is the case with some of 
the numerals, and with some of the primary necessaries of life, 
salt, shelter, food, the rudest tools, and two of the metals, gold 
and copper. But when we go still deeper, when we go back to 
the very oldest tiaces of linguistic affinity, then the relationship 
becomes more plain. When we analyse the verbal roots, the 
pronouns, the structure, the fonnatives, and the fundamental 
conceptions of grammar, then the linguistic resemblance — I may 
almost say the linguistic identity- — comes out with startling plain- 
ness. Borrowing is here out of the question, because the 
resemblance is so deep-seated ; it is a resemblance not of words, 
but of roots, of grammatical structure, of pronouns, of demon- 
stratives and relatives, and of formative suffixes. That not only 
the verbal roots and stems, hut that the pronominal suffixes 
of the first, second, and third persons of the verb should he 
ultimately the same, that the formation of the nominative 
genitive, and accusative should be analogous, argues, not borrow- 
ing. hut a primitive unity. 

This cannot be affirmed of the Aryan and anv other familv of 
speech. There is no such fundamental coimnunitv as to the 
first elements ot speech between the Arvaus and anv other 
race, Semitic, Aii lean, or Turkic. The Finnic language is the 
bridge between the languages of Asia and Europe. °fn their 
structure they hold on, with one hand, to the U<>ric, Turkic 
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and Mongolic, less advanced than themselves ; while with the 
other hand they grasp the more Aryan languages. We have 
the connecting link between the speech of Northern Asia and of 
Northern Europe. In the Baltic provinces we find a common 
point of contact between languages so diverse as Turkish and 
Teutonic. The vowel harmony and the relics of agglutination 
link them with the Turkic tongues ; the inflectional grammar, 
the formatives and the roots link them with the Aryan 
languages. 

The only assignable argument for the now exploded theory 
which places the primitive Aryan home in the highlands of 
Central Asia was the supposition, now shown to be erroneous, 
that Sanskrit presents us with the most archaic type of Aryan 
speech. This belief is now generally surrendered in favour of 
that advocated by Posclie and others, that the Lithuanian 
rather than Sanskrit, conies nearest to the Aryan Urepmche. 
If this is the case, as is now generally admitted, all the argu- 
ments which brought the primitive Aryans from the head 
waters of the Ox us, where the Iranian and Sanskrit peoples 
separated front each other, become arguments for placing the 
original Aryan home in proximity to the region now occupied 
by the Lithuanians. 

In comparing Finnic and Aryan grammar I will first give an 
outline of the results set forth in a remarkable paper by Weske, 
Ueher die hi'donsche Entw idee! ting d*r JiniiUeheii Spraehen in 
Verg/eieh Wit dry dry Indo-gu'iOii niselun. 

The chief difference, he observes, between Turanian- and 
Aryan speech is that the one is agglutinative while the other 
is inflexional. 

The Finnic is the most advanced of the agglutinative Tura- 
nian languages. Though connected with them by the roots, 
grammar, and formatives, yet the suffixes are almost as firmly 
united to the roots in Finnic as in Lithuanian or Sanskrit. The 
structure of the Finnic languages c-aunot, on the one hand, be 
divided by a sharp line from Turkic, or on the other by a sharp 
line from Aryan. Finnic is the link which unites them both. 

We may take Sanskrit and Lithuanian as two of the more 
archaic Aryan languages and compare the method of word- 
building from the verbal root with the same process in Suomi 
and Esthonian. two of the most advanced Finnic tongues. The 
formative inn is employed in Aryan and Finnic with the same 
signification. In Finnic, combined with the verbal root san, to 
say, it gives san-o-iiia, a message ; with the rout jno, to drink, it 
stives jno-itnt , drink ; with tide. to do. it stives t ri.-e-ma , a deed. 
In Aryan languages the combinations are identical ; in Sanskrit, 
Lorn the verbal root glair, to bum, we have ahar-ma. warmth, 
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from dhu, to move, we have dhn-ma, smoke ; in Lithuanian 
from vuz, to carry, we have vaz-ma, carriage, from caul , to 
weave, we have auil-i-mn, a web, and in Latin from fa, to say, 
we have fa-rn a, a report. 

Here the same suffix is seen to he bound as tightly to the 
verbal in Finnic as in Aryan, the method of formation is iden- 
tical, and the suffix is common to both. The comparison might 
be extended to other formative suffixes which are employed 
both in Aryan and Finnic languages, such for instance as no, fa, 
va, la, ho, and ta. Thus, to take an instance or two, we have in 
Finnic the formative na, which combined with the verbal root 
huh. to drink, gives hnh-i-nu. drunken; while this suffix combined 
with the verbal root scop, to sleep, gives in Sanskrit srap-na, 
sleep, and in Lithuanian sap- tut, sleep. Or take the formative 
ja, which in Finnic from lay. to read, gives luy-f-ja, a reader, 
and in Lithuanian from sta, to stand, gives sta-ja, a position, or 
place. 

We may next examine the pronominal suffixes which are 
suffixed to the verbal roots for the conjugation of the verb. 
Prof. Donner ha? shown that in Finnic, the primitive pro- 
nominal suffixes were m" for the first person, ta for the second, 
and sa for the third. Mow in a. is the pronoun “ I ” or me,” 
both in Aryan and Finnic languages, and thus an Esthonian 
who says rnn, I, is speaking Aryan as well as Finnic. In 
modern Aryan languages, as well as in Finnic, this suffix has 
sometimes become -m or -n, or has even disappeared altogether. 
Let us now compare the conjugation in Aryan and Finnic lan- 
guages. From the Sanskrit verbal root vail, to carry (if. Latin, 
I't'ho), we have cidt-a-mi, I carry ; and from blatr, to bear, we 
have a-hh.ar-a.ui. I bore 5:f. Greek, i-a T-q-yi and e-(pep-ov). In 
Lithuanian we have es-mi, I am, in Old High German tuo-m, 
I do, and i/o - hi, 1 go, which in Xew High German have become 
thv.-e and ydi-r. In Finnic the same suffix ma has undergone 
the same changes. Thus in Tseheretnis “I come” is tula- in, 
in Suomi tv.k-n, in Esthonian tnJ-e. “I live” is o/c-ui in Lapp, 
ule-n in Suomi, d-d in Esthonian. 

So, also, with the pronominal suffix of the second person. 
In Suomi we have rnle-t, thou eomest. the t being derived from 
the pronoun ta, thou, just- as in Aryan languages the suffix s is 
derived from tra, thou, as in the Sanskrit bhurn-si, thou Luarest. 

The plural pronominal suffixes ( litter somewhat in Arvan and 
Finnic, owing, as will hereafter h e shown. to the pluial having 
orginated after the Separation of the Aryan from the Finnic 
ra>vs, but the identity of the plural and pronominal signs is 
curious. In Finnic, the plural pronominal suffix of the first 
person is ni-hit, as tale-hi-uie , we come. The nrst m arose out of 
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n, due to tlie disappearance, as Budenz holds, of t, the plural 
sign. In Aryan the suffix of the first person plural is mas 
(:= mast), compounded of ma, I, and the plural suffix. In Finnic 
the suffix of the second person plural is t-te (as in tulc-t-te, ye 
come), compounded of the plural suffix t as before, and to. thou. 
In Aryan the suffix was originally ta-si from fa, and the plural 
suffix. "We see the Finnic plural suffix t which was probably 
the archaic form of the Aryan plural suffix s. It will be 
noted that the order of the signs of the plural and the pronoun 
is different in Aryan and Finnic. They were independently 
formed, after the separation of the races, but the materials out 
of which they were formed were identical. 

It is the same with the declension of the noun. The case 
signs in Finnic arose out of suffixed prepositions as in Aryan 
languages. We have the ablative in -t. the genitive in -n, and 
the accusatice in -m. Thus in Tscheremis we have the accusa- 
tive rids- in. water, from the stem vid-a, water, and in Sanskrit 
pati-fo, master, from the stem pad. 

In Aryan, as in Finnic, there are internal vowel changes in 
the stems as in Finnic, but these, probably, may date from a 
later period. 

I teel bound to give full prominence to the two strongest 
arguments against the primitive identity of the Finnic and 
Aryan tongues, arguments that to many will, perhaps, seem 
conclusive ■; gainst my contention. 

These arguments are morphological, and seem to go down to 
the very foundations of grammar. 

They are. first, that the Finnic languages, like the rest of the 
Turanian class, possess no gender: and, secondly, that the sign 
of the plural is inserted between the stem an. I the pronominal 
or postpositional suffixes, instead of after them, as in Aryan 
languages. This is also the case with Georgian, where Li or 
.< ■>, the plural sign, is inserted between the root and the case 
endings. 

I am inclined to believe that these two peculiarities of Finnic 
grammar, instead of being fatal to my proposition, afford a very 
curious confirmation of some speculations of I'rof. Savce. as to 
the earliest form of Aryan speech, and. therefore, if his specula- 
tions be sound, they afford a remarkable confirmation of my 
theory. Xot only has gender been hot in two Aryan languages, 
Fngli'h and Persian, hut Prof. Sayce considers that gender did 
not exist in the primitive Aryan speech, in which case its 
absence from Finnic is only an additional proof that Aryan was 
derived from Finnic. In his article on grammar in the 
“ Fnoyclnprodiu Pnitannica,” Prof. Sayce observes that "Gender is 
the product partly of analogy, and partly of phonetic decay.” 
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“There are many indications,” he continues, “that the parent 
Aryan, at an early stage of its existence, had no signs of gender 
at all.” “ The terminations of father and mother, pater and 
•mater for example, are exactly the same.” “ Feminines like 
humus and 68 cv, or masculines like aclrenu and 7 roArr?;?, show 
there was a time when these stems indicated no particular 
gender, hut owed their subsequent adaption, the one to mark 
the masculine, and the other to mark the feminine, to the 
influence of analogy.” If this reasoning is correct, and I 
confess I do not see any flaw, we should expect to find the 
parent Aryan genderless like the Finnic. 

If Prof. Sayce is right, the very fact that Finnic is without 
gender, is one reason the more why we may look to Finnic as 
the parent of At van speech. 

The same reasoning holds as to the difference in the formation 
of the plural. Prof. Sayce considers that in the primitive 
Aryan speech there was no plural, but only the singular and the 
dual. Xow, though the plural is differently funned from the 
same elements in Aryan and Finnic, the dual is formed in pre- 
cisely the same way. Hence I take the different formation of 
the Aryan and Finnic plural to be a sign of primitive unity. 
Prof. Sayce says 1 2 : “ We might think the roots of the plural go 
down to the beginnings of language, but it is not so.” He 
thinks this is proved by the exigence of the dual, which would 
have been needless if the plural had been in existence, as we see 
by the fact that the existence of the pluial lias caused the dual 
to he dropped. "The dual," he says.-' - was older than the 
plural, and after the development of the latter, survived only as 
a useless encumbrance, which most of the Aryan languages 
contrived to get rid of." The same was the case with the Finnic 
languages, which originally hid a dual, as proved by its 
existence in < > -tiak. Lapp, and SainnyeJ, but the more cultured 
languages have got rid of it. Xow. the curious point is that, 
though the Aryan and Finnic languages dii'e-v fundamentally in 
the formation uf the plural, they agree precisely as to the 
formation of the dual. 

The Aryan dual is believed to have been formed by two 
suffixed pionniui*. nr-mn ( = I + he) being equivalent to “ we 
two,” and to.s-mn (= thou + he) = ye two. In like mariner 
Pott considered the Saiunyed dual was originally equivalent to 
I + he, and the same holds probably of Umiak and Lapp. The 
dual suffix in Finnic follows the case ending and pronominal 
suffix as in the Aryan languages. 

1 ?ayce, “ Prin spies.” page 25S. 

2 “ Enevcio} aedia Britannica/’ aitu.lt: Grainixar. 
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la the Finnic languages tlie dual is formed like the Aryan 
dual. The case ending comes first, and the sign for the dual 
after it. 

But the Aryan and Finnic languages must have separated 
when they were in the stage which Prof. Sayce assigns to the 
oldest Aryan speech, that is, when they possessed only a 
singular and a dual. 

In both the plural was a subsequent formation, and was formed 
in Aryan on the model of the dual, either by the addition of a 
plural suffix, or as some grammarians hold, 1 >y an intensification of 
the dual, while in Finnic it was formed by a plural suffix t inserted 
before the pronominal sutlix. The singular and plural were 
regarded as independent words, and the suffixes were tacked on, 
just as in English we tack on the sign of the genitive in such 
words as man and men, e.y., “the man’s boots,” and “the men’s 
boots,” a formation which corresponds exactly to the formation 
in the Finnic languages. 

I maintain, therefore, that the two chief fundamental differ- 
ences between Aryan and Finnic grammar, namely, gender and 
the plural, instead of being proofs of primitive diversity, are, in 
the light of the most recent speculations, convincing proofs of 
primitive unity, and also that Finnic grammar is able to cast 
unexpected light on the primitive grammar of the hulo-ethnic 
Aryan race. 

The grammar of such a Turanian language as the Turkish 
seems to have no points of agreement with the giummnr of the 
more advanced Aryan languages, such as Persian or English, but 
the grammar of the mure advanced Finnic languages, such as 
Suomi or Esthonian is not far removed from that of the more 
archaic Aryan languages such as Sanskrit or Lithuanian, and 
hence the Finnic forms the link between Aryan ami Turanian 
speech. A e find a gradual progression fiom Buriat through 
Yakut and Uigur to the Tschuwash, which are all languages of 
the Turko-Tatar class. The Tschuwash is not very far removed 
from the Fgrie branch of the Finnic tongues, so that tluuugh 
Magyar, Ostiak, Wogul. and Mordvin. reach the Suomi and 
Esthonian. through which we get the transition to Lithuanian 
and Sanskrit, which are inseparable from the Keltic, Latin, 
(Meek, Slavonic, and Teutonic tongues. Just as the Finnic is 
a development of the Turkic, so the Aryan is a development 
of the Finnic UfXjjroehe. 

Twenty years ago when Weske pointed out the grammatical 
analogies between Finnic and Aryan, he refrained from affirm- 
ing that they point to a single primitive Unprneh>', because at 
that time the primitive verbal roots of the Finnic language had 
not been determined. This, however, has now been done by 
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Biulenz, Bonner, and Yambery, and we can carry "Wcskc's 
argument a step further, and show not only tliat tlie grammar is 
fundamentally identical, hut the primitive roots, tl ie Ctaf out of 
which the vocabularies have been manufactured, is the same. 

To demonstrate this proposition would lvipure a volume. T 
will take one leaf only out of the book, as a sample of the lest, 
ft will be better to examine thoroughly a small portion of the 
domain, than to scamper over the whole ground. Lest I should 
unconsciously pick my evidence, I will take a few roots in con- 
secutive alphabetical order. Prof. Sko.it, in his Etymological 
Dictionary," has given a list of -b',1 primitive Aryan roots, 
mainly from Pick. Of these I have taken the 18 triliteral roots 
m l.\ Nos. 41-58. and have compared them with the Einuic 
/■-stems in Bonner’ ? Venjlaeliaales Jf vrtcrhueh tier Ftmusche 
8 ■pe<(''h‘u , Nos. 1— '.ioS. 

I have taken the trilitoral roots because the biliteral roots are 
too geneial and vague, and the quadnliterai too modem, having 
largely been developed titter the separation of the Aryans and 
linns. They are properly stems rather than roots. 

The resemblance, nay, the identity is most surprising. Every 
one of tlie^e 18 tiilitei.il Aryan roots in 1; is also found in Einnic 
with the same meaning. It is perfectly impossible that the 
resemblance in so many cases can be accidental. And they 
cannot he loan words, as they extend to the Asiatic languages 
of the Einnic class, as well as the European languages which 
are in contact with Aryan languages. They belong, therefore, to 
the Finnic Ursprachc. 


Comparison of J\rOol Po“t < in 
Akyan Boot?. 


Aryan amt frame, 

1'ixsic Boot;. 


1. Ykak. to carlde. laugh, make a 
ru»e iSkeat, >’o. 41). 

lit- nee cackle, cock. 

2. Ac: (=/i,ta) to gird, surround 
i Skeat. Mo. 42 J. 

Ilc-nce hook, l taken . hedne ; Gernu.ii 

2 a. v / eak, to exeri-t.- (Fick). 

II cnc»* Latin Latar* ; G-ieek natoo) • 
I vi sli c cn. excrement. 

3. V kak. to waver, liestitate. be in 
doubt (>keat. Xo. 43). 

ife’ ce Latin cu.tctor ; .Sanskrit cane. 
*o lie-itate. 

4. a/kat ( — hath), to cover, protect 
(Skeat. Xo. 4t). 

lienee hat, heed, hut. 


1. to cackle, make a noDe 

(!) •nner. Xos. 20-2*>). 
if'.nce Finnic ka>k-/a, to sound, ky~ 

, >-’.u to sound, kvk kua, to cackle, kdk, 
:: ruck, 'j'hj-o, a stork. 

2 \ / K±x,to bend round (Bonner, Xus. 

2 lay 

i Hence Finnic kok, a Look, kak-fa, 

\ ne k. 

1 2a. y / s.XK f to excrete (Donner, Xo. 

| 24). 

1 Hence Fii me knk-ka. excrement. 

: 3. v / kac to observe, look at i Donner, 

; Xos. t.y 7u ) 

; Hence Finnic kac-on, to prove, trv , 
loua at. 

4 v / kat ( = leant), to cover (Donner, 
, Xo- 33-34). 

Hence Finnic ka*-to. a roof, kot-a , a 
: bouse j Magjar haz, u house 
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Aryan Roots. 

5. Vkad ( = hnt ), to fail, go away 
(Skeat, No. 44 a). 

Hence cadence ; Latin cado. 

6. V K \D ( — hat) ,t o fell, throw clown 
(Ske.it, No. 44 /9). 

Hence Sanskrit cat- a//a, to throw 
clown ; English hunt, hand. 

7. v'kan, to sing, to ring (Skeat, No. 
46. 

Hence Latin cano, gemo. 

8. v'kap {—hnf), to contain, hold, 
seize, grasp (Skeat, No. 47). 

Ileuee Sanskrit cap-ala. shell, skull ; 
Greek /ap-aA/} ; Latin cap-ut: English 
cop ; Latin cap-io ; English cap-aaous. 

9. V'kap ( —kamp'), to move to and 
fro, vibrate. 1-end ( Skeat, No. 4S). 

Hence Greek kotttw j Keltic <am. 
bent. 

10. v'kam ( = hayn), to bend (Skeat, 
No 49). 

Hence camera . chamber, ham. combe, 
hump, hunk; Lithuanian hampers) 
crooked ; Greek Kap-m). 

11 v / k oi, to love ( Skeat. No. 50). 

Hence Latin amu j English home. 


12. \^kar, to make work, do (Skeat. 
No 31. Kick III, p. 321). 

Her.ee car re, create, ceremony, aeto- 
c> at. 


13. v'kar ( = har), to hurt, destroy 
(Skeat, No. 54) 

Hence Latin gladiis ; English harm . 

(The Finnic shows that tn.s is the 
'imie as No. 12). 

14. v'kar or kat, {-h-t ) to move, 
run. -peed (Skeat, No. 32). 

Hence enr-nage. hor-se , cur- 

ro, tor-acle. 

15. /ear { — bah. to project, stand 
up t Skeat. No. 5-J •. 

Hence Latin cut!?*, < of men, c^l-i/tu* 
ml as : Eugli-h haulm, holm. 

Id- -/ear (=ha r), to be hard or 
rough (Skeat. No. 55). 

Hence <Hn ek k-o- at\ a horn, wo* 
K'J' c, a crab ; Latin cur-nu } i ngN-Ii 
horn, hart. 


Finnic Root3. 

5. Vk\t, to fall (Conner, No. 47). 

Hence Finnic hat -a, to fail down. 

6. >/ kat, to seize (Donner, Nos. 5'">, 
51. f>i-r>4). 

Hence Finnic kat-e, hand ; Ostiak, 
katt-em, to seize ; Finnic hat-ken, to 
i bn ak off ; Tscheremis kat, to tear olf. 

7- v'kam, to re-ound, to ring (Don- 
j nor. Nos 321-331). 
j Hence Finnic kim-mt, sounding, hum- 
I ea. resonant ; Permian, gun, thunder. 

8 \ / eap, to seize, hold, contain 
j (Homier, Nos. 273. 279. 281). 

Heme Finnic hag-ta, to snatch, kap- 
1 an, to seize, kop-t t, to excavate kvpp •> 
a cup, hap-io , a helmet, kop-axha, skull, 
hop-pa, forehead. 

, 9. -/kap, to hasten, knock, bend 

| ( Donner, Nos. 265-2 sb). 

1 Hence Finnic kap-v /, to hasten for- 
: ward, kop-ntan, to knock, kap, bent. 

: 1<>. v / k\v, to bend (Donner, No-. 

! 308. 320, 15-18). 

Hence Finnic kaw-ma, a sleeping 
room, hum-pu. a sir all Hill in a mua*sb, 
hanh. bent, hampura. crooked. 

11. PeaM, toluve (Doinn r No 351). 

Hence Finnic he! mo, family race, 

wm. home, domestic-, ha mo, relations ; 
\Vogui hunt, family ; Mongol, ann-ah , 

! family. 

12. \ / eae, to work, cut (Donner, 

, No. 161). 

Hence Finnic ker-an, to hew, punish ; 
Syrianian kar-ny , to make, kur-a?, a 
i knife, kar-at, a plough, kur-at, tlie 
s evil spirit. 

! 13. v'kar. to injure (Donner, Nos. 

; 161, 186, 1S9). 

: Hence kar. *harp, punishment, 

, h or-fft, the evil -pint, kar-^ln. to -offer, 
kor- 5 r-t, to injure. kar-oay\ herb, bitter, 
i 14. 3 kui to run (Donner, Nos. 
133, 216, 217). 

Hence Finnic kar-an. to run. jump, 
her-ap, a curi-u*‘. Jen r-b> ?, a boat. Cj . 

1 v / kal. to llo'*. to go. Hence Turkic 
g> /. a river : Mongol got. a river. 

15. Vkal (=/«/) to -tand up, to 
project >D*»in er. Nos. 221. 222). 

llei.ee Fnn.ic k<J-l<<, a point, sum* 
m.r, holm, a hni, kor-u, haulm, kor-st, 
kitr-o y straw. 

16 /ear, to be rough, sharp, 
(Donner, No-. J 23-5*9. 

Heme Finnic h ir-a, a bough, her, 
ir«-n. no *, a plough. 
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Aryan Roots. 

17. v^kati {—har), to curve or roll 
(8k cat, No. 56). 

Hence or-cde , cor-ona, crown , curve , 
rjar-dea , hor-tvs , ^opor, Yop-roe ; Sans- 
krit, a worm ; Keltic, cru-im, a 

worm ; Latin ren«<>. 

18. a/ kali ( = 7/^/*), to turn (Skeat, 
No. 57). 

lienee Latin car-bo, English car-ion, 
hearth, hil-a . 

10. Aar (~kal. W), to call, ex- 
claim. cry out (Skeat, No. 58). 

Hence Latin clamo j English call. 


Finnic Roots. 

17. Aar, to curve (Donner, Nos. 
165-178). 

Hence Finnic ker-i, a circle, Icer-i. a 
wheel, Jcar-t , a bow, kar-fano, a court, 
farnuarcl, //ar-dde, a cattle-stall, kiir- 
uip. a snake. 

18. a/kar, to burn (Donner, No. 

MO). 

Hence Finnic Tear- tv an, to burn. 

10. Aar to cry (Donner, No. 161), 
Cf. \ / kal, to howl or cry. 


Here ai'e 19 of Sk cat's ultimate Aryan verbal rooty not selected, 
but taken consecutively as lie gives them, which are identical 
in meaning and sound with 19 of Llo liner's ultimate Finnic 
verbal roots. 

It is absolutely impossible that the coincidence should be 
accidental. The test fairly applied, proves that the Aryan and 
Finnic languages were manufactured out of the same materials. 

The resemblances could have been exhibited in a mure 
striking form by taking the Aryan roots as given by Fick, 
whose analysis goes deeper, but 1 have taken those given by 
Skeat because they are more accessible, and because the alpha- 
betical order in which he gives them precludes any possibility 
of cooking the evidence. 

A few more selected roots mav be added to the foregoing 
st : — 


Aryan Roots. 

20. V kas, to cough (Skeat, No. 68 ) 

21. a/kas, to bless, praise (Skeat, 
No. 66.1 

Evidently a secondary sense of 20. 

22. a/ear, to bound along, speed 
Hence has-te ; German kase, hare. 

23. a/ker. to swell our, to be hollow 
(8k eat. No. 74). 

Hence cotlaoi , cave. 

21. a/gal ( = kah, to freeze, be cold 
(8 kcat, No. 90'. 

25. \7 v a f > . to be wet. 

Hence English wet, trade. 


Finnic Roots. 

20. -/ KA-. to sneeze, to eou<;h (Don- 
ner. No. IE). 

21. \ / KAt, to prdise (Donner). 

Hence Finnic tay-rn. to command, 

kazm, to promise, koz-mula. koz-om, to 
thank, to ble^s. 

22 \ / kas, to speed (Donner. No*. 
91. iu7). 

Hence Finnic kas-ka. quick, koz-fl, 
a spinning wheel, Ao*-k. a toirent 
23. v-dini. to s we'.l out. and Arr, 
to be her.t or mdlow (Donner, Xu*. 
121, 122, 202-21'di 

Hem e Finnic A^or-af, to excavate, 
belly, Aar-i^. hunt. 

21. \ / eal, to be told (Donner, Nu>. 
200 - 211 ). 

25. v / vad. to be wet. 
lienee Ilordwin r til, water: Tschere- 
it i> rid, water : ar. viz., watir; 

hath if-N-j \ water ; Snumi cesi, water. 
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I would only notice that tlie Aryan did not separate from the 
Finnic language before the secondary meaning of some of these 
roots had been developed. Thus in Aryan and Finnic has, to 
sneeze, had developed the meaning of “ to bless” ; leak, to bend, 
bad developed the meaning “to excrete”; kur, to do, had become 
ketr, to work evil, to injure; and kal, to cry out, and koi, to 
sing, had become kam, to love. 

Moreover the Finnic roots often throw valuable light on 
obscure Aryan etymologies, and make it possible to classify the 
ultimate Aryan roots in a way which otherwise would be 
impossible. 

Xot only are the verbal roots and the grammatical structure 
identical in the Aryan and Finnic tongues, but those primitive 
words which are usually common to related languages, and 
which canm.it, like culture words, have well been borrowed. 
Such words are those denoting the primary relations of life — the 
pronouns and the numerals. 

That the pronouns are substantially identical I have shown 
in examining the pronominal suffixes of tlie verb, which 
exhibit the pronouns in their oldest forms, and I will, therefore, 
pass on to tlie words denoting the fundamental relationships of 
life, words for father, mother, uncle, aunt, son, daughter, brother, 
and sister — words which, as Diefeiibaeh affirms, show identical 
primitive racial affinities, and not contact — words which he 
goes on to say penetrate into tlie primitive structure of all the 
Turanian languages, and vary according to phonetic laws in a 
host of dialects, showing a deviation from the primitive Tura- 
nian l ripen, -he — words like &//* r for sister, used not onlv by 
the European Finns, but by the Eastern Finns on the Wolga, 
and by the Wotiaks on the Arctic Ocean, and which in no 
conceivable manner could have been derived by those distant 
tribes from the German ,s". U ,r, 

I do not attach so much importance to the words for father 
and mother, as these being the easiest words for children to 
piouounee may be tlie same iu unrelated languages. 

We may, however, compare the Aryan mrnna, mother, with 
the Esthonian ana, mother, the Ostiak iuia, wife, the Magvar 
une, woman, the Karelian maomo, mother, and the Syrianian 
main, mother. 

We may also compare the Suomi tan ft, father, the Esthonian 
taat, father, with the Indian tat a. Greek rdra, Gothic, atta, and 
the Engli-h and Keltic daddy and dud. 

Still more to the point are the words for son and daughter. 

We have in Syrianian pi, son, in Magyar fin, soil, iu Ostiak 
pah, son, Suomi poiy, boy, in Esthonian, pais, prjn, boy, which 
may be compared with Greek 7rai?, our hoy, Greek vios, and 
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Latin fi-lius. In Suomi we have fytdr, daughter, and the words 
tytto, tytar, for daughter, run through the Finnic languages, 
and can hardly have been borrowed from the Aryan, since tut a 
means “ elder sister ” in the Tatar languages. 

With the Finnic sdier, sister, we may compare the Lithuanian 
sesser, the Sanskrit svamr, the Gothic svistur, and the Slavonic 
sestra. 

The Aryan and Finnic stem -mart if a, muni, denoting homo, has 
penetrated so deep into the Finnic languages that it has be- 
come the base of the ethnic name of the Mordwins, “ the men.” 
Homo is wort in Syrianian, mart, mart, mnrt, in the Permian 
dialects, and muni in Wotiuk. The Latin / ir is min/ a in Mord- 
win, mirra in Tsclieremis, and fv'uj in Magyar, mes in Olonez, 
wees in Esthonian, mio* in Tsclmd. 

. In Esth and Lithuanian mis is husband, in Suomi mies is 
husband, which may be compared with the Latin mas. With 
the Latin civ the Lettish rirs, and the Lithuanian ryras we may 
compare the Syrianian cvrds, husband, Magyar nr, husband. 

With the Latin mulier and Italian mwjlia, a wile, we may 
compare Finnic wuiju, wife. 

With the Latin mur'd us and our marriuyv , and Lithuanian 
rnnrti (genitive muru nvs), a bride, compare Finnic morsian, a 
bride. 

With the Finnic nrpa. a nephew, we may compare the Iranian 
nupat, nephew, the Anglo-Saxon nefa, a nephew, Old High 
German nefo. Latin, aepus, Sanskrit, nupat. 

dSTot only do the names of these relationships correspond, but a 
primitive identity in the numerals up to ten may probably he 
traced. In most cases the ordinary numerals differ in Aryan and 
Finnic, hut there are traces of older numerals which seem to agree. 

Thus, the ordinary Finnic 1U is lume, kamea, or kymmuien, 
but we have a relic of an older In. 

The Syrianian das, lU, and Magvar tiz, 10, which are related 
to Latin chetm, as is shown by the Esthonian, in which ut-tesa 
is 9 (i.e., 10 — 1) while kat-fesu is 8 ( ie ., 10 — 2). 

Here plainlv tesa denotes lU. Now in Suomi yli-dcksati is 9 
(10 — 1), kuh-Jtlsun is 8 (10 — 2). 

Hence the primitive Finnic word for 10 was del-son. The fact 
that it occurs only in composition shews it could not have been 
borrowed. It enters into the veiy structure of the numerals for 
eight and nine, which no borrowed numeral would have dune. 

The Finnic words for 7 are seitimia («), seiha, seittem, 
and sthet, with which we may compare the 7 of the Arvan 
languages, such as the Irish secht from sechten, the Welsh seith, 
the Lithuanian septyni, the Gothic sibun, the Old Slavonic 
sedan, and the Sanskrit sap tan. 
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The Finnic 2 is lent or hnlesi. It appears that this was the 
primitive Aryan 2, for the Zend kshvas, 6, points to an original 
initial guttural, justifying Prof. Goldscliicher’s view that it 
stands for Jea-Jeaticcir =2+4. 

For 100 we have from the stem bitam, the Sanskrit catani, the 
Greek etcarov, and the Latin a at tan. In Finnic languages we 
have the Suomi safer, the Livonian sadci, the Mordwin sada, the 
Mogul sat. the Magyar sms. 

Tlie physical and linguistic resemblances between the Finnic 
and Aryan races are too deep to he explained by commercial 
intercourse, by wars, slavery, or migration, or as Lenka argues, 
bv geographical contact. I’euka admits that they are so funda- 
mental that they must go back to a very remote era. They 
extend to the Asiatic as veil as to the European Finns; and, 
therefore, Penka thinks, must go back to the time when the 
Finnic races were still undivided. 

Diefenbnch holds, more reasonably as I think, that the pro- 
nominal suffixes of the verb, and the common verbal roots 
establish a primitive connection, and that the Finnic speech is 
the link between Aryan and Turanian languages. The common 
verbal roots and the words for relationship cannot be explained as 
loan words, since they vary aeeonling to the laws of phonetic 
correspondence, in the Asiatic as well as the European dia- 
lects, and they must, therefore, have belonged to the Finnic 
Ursptvehe. 

The real difficulty lies in the fact that the physical resem- 
blance exists only between the western Finns and the northern 
Aryans, neither the eastern Finns nor the southern Aryans 
exhibiting the pure Aryan type — tall, blue-eyed, and fair- 
haired. 

This can he explained, if we suppose that the eastern Finns 
are Ugrians, and not Finns by blood, just as the Slaves, who 
agree with the Lgrians in typ«e are probably not Aryan by 
blood : while the Mediterranean races are Iberian in blood and 
only Aryan in speech. 

The most probable solution seems to be that in the western 
part of the primitive Finnic area, the moie favourable physical 
conditions led to a development of the Finnic type and Finnic 
speech, into what we call the Aryan type and Aryan speech, 
while among the more lioithein portion of the Finnic race under 
the le.'-i favourable conditions found in the marches of Finland, 
there was an arrested development, leaving the Suomi Finns and 
the Esthonians as survivals in race and language of the primi- 
tive race from which the Aryans sprang. 

If we thus regard the Aryans as developed out of the Finnic 
family, we need no longer suppose that separate families 
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branched off from the primitive Aryan stock, and migrated to 
the west, but we may think rather of a vast Finnic population 
spread over the great plain of Northern Europe, and there slowly 
developing the characteristics of Aryan speech, and gradually 
becoming differentiated by geographical separation — an inclined 
plane, as it were of race and language divided into separate 
stages or stairs, so to speak, by the destruction of the interme- 
diate portions; those to the west becoming Kelts, those to tire 
south extending their dominion and speech over the Iberian 
tribes, and those to the east over the cognate Ugrians — the last 
to separate 1 >eing the Iranians and Indians, who exhibit a marked 
affinity to the Lithuanians, who remained in their original seats, 
side by side with the Esthoniaus and other advanced Finnic 
peoples. 

This seems more probable than the hypothesis that a primi- 
tive pastoral tribe on the head waters of the Oxus, threw off 
successive hordes which marched westward into Europe. 

The date of the separation of the Aryan from the Finnic 
stock cannot well have been less than G.UOi) years ago, and it 
may be interesting to inquire, in conclusion, what linguistic 
science teaches us as to the common element of civilisation then 
possessed by the undivided people, as shown by the culture 
words common to the Aryan and Finnic languages, and which, 
because of their wide extension, cannot well have been mere 
loan words. 

In the discussion of the verbal roots which are identical in 
Aryan and Finnic, it will have been noticed that from identical 
routs, wholly different words have been formed to denote the 
same things. Thus from the root hap we have mp-ut and icef-aXij 
in Aryan, and hup-a*ka. a skull, in Finnic. The root is the same, 
hut the formative? are different. From the root ham we have 
riim-rm in Aryan and hnn-ma in Finnic. From the mot kar 
we have ifu-Jitis, hur-u s, cor-ru, hur-thi, cor-ii /e, car-be, ear- 
nayi, her-ap, enl-rnvs, and horn. In these cas^s the words seem 
to have been formed subsequently to the separation of Finns 
and Aryans. 

Cut in the case of a few of the primarv necessaries of life, 
the words as well as the roots are the same, and hence we may 
deduce the state of civilisation arrived at before the separation. 

Assuming that the Proto- Aryan race was originated in a cold 
climate, shelter must have been imperative, and aecordiuglv from 
the root hat, to cover, we get the words hut and cut (Old High 
Herman haota, Anglo-Saxon cyf-a. Old Xor.se hot). Xow these 
words run through the whole of the Finnic languages, Asiatic 
and European, so that they cannot be Aryan loan words. T.ie 
word for a house or dwelling is kot~a in Suomi, kol-a in Esdio- 
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nian, goat 4c in Lapp, lud-o in Mordwin, kud.-o in Tsclieremis, 
kat and knz in the two Ostiak dialects, lutz in Magyar, and kot-o in 
Mongolian. 

They must also have required clothes, and from the same root 
kat, to cover, which gives us the root for the primitive hut or 
cot , we get the Aryan word coat. The Finnic languages show 
that tire primitive people were clad only in the skins of animals, 
since the skin or hide <>f an animal is hut in Wotiak, Iced in 
Mordwin, and ketc in Suomi. 

If, as we shall presently see, they possessed domesticated 
animals they must have had enclosures. From the root kar, to 
surround or gird, we get, with the formative t, that which girded 
or surrounded. Me have such words as yar-d, gar-den, and hor- 
tus, in Aryan languages, while in Finnic languages a garden is 
kur-t in Suomi, kiie-t in Magyar; kar-ta is a cowbyre in Syria- 
nian, a farmyard is la, -4a in Ostiak azid Mogul, and gar-dde 
is a circle in Lapp. 

Their domesticated animals seem to have been the stag, 
which is rer-ras in Latin, knr-v in "Welsh, har-t in English, and 
hir-sch in German. The Finnic languages have the same name 
for the stag or probably for the reindeer. A stag is Jiur-v in 
Esthonian, hir-ri in Suomi, ear- v in Lapp, and szar-eas in 
Magyar. This probably meant the horned one, as a horn is sard 
in Suomi, care in Magyar, and ear in Tsclieremis, from the root 
kar. to be hard. The connection of o.rcus and curaa, hart, hard, 
and horn is thus explained. 

The goat seems also to have been domesticated. It is caper , 
in Latin, and ha.fr, m Old Xorse. the same as the Einnic 
kapris and the Lapp lad, res. all from the root leap, common to 
Aryan and Einnic, meaning to move to and fro, and hence to 
jump. 

The ox, which is tavrns in Latin, and tarv: in Keltic, is tanms 
in Finnic, but this is probably a loan word. 

The pig, which is pi, revs in Latin, is porsas is Esthonian, puros 
or pores in O-tiak, p, ,rs in Syrianian, boros in \\ ugul, yorzas in 
Motiak, and purtz in Mordwin. 

With the < (reek [-7nro<; and the Keltic epo- we may com- 
pare the Suomi lopo, and the Ostiak kopta , a horse, and the 
Samoyed hahta, an ox, and the Einnic kabo, a horse’s hoof. 
These seem to be connected with the Finnic from the root Vhoy 
to speed, haste. 

These animals were not only kept in enclosures, but tended by 
herdsmen, as appears from the fact that a shepherd is iroipgv 
in Greek, and plena., (genitive yemens) in Lithuanian, and pad men 
in Finnic. 

The goose is yy\v in Greek, ami gas in Old Xorse, Swedish, 
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and Eussian. It is yas in tlie Tatar languages, and hanhi in 
Finnic. 

Of tlie metals the undivided race seem to have known gold 
and copper, the two metals which are found in a metallic 
state. 

All through the Finnic languages, we have the root hoi, kil, or 
hil, meaning to shine, to he yellow. It is seen in the Tseheremis 
kid-a, and the Finnic lad-la, yellow, and the Esthonian lad-u, 
yellow, unmown grass. Hence we get the Suomi hid-ta, the 
Esthonian kvld, the Lapp yolk, which means gold, and the 
Sainoyed hole, the Tatar kola and the yah:, which means brass 
or copper. In Aryan languages, we have the same name from 
the same root ghul, to be green or yellow (whence the Latin 
latum), or yhar, to shine. Hence the Lithuanian yeltas, yellow, 
and the Gothic rjnlth, gold. It is possible that this may be a 
loan word, but if so, it seems to have been a Finnic word 
borrowed by the Aryans. 

As for copper the case is stronger. Ko Aryan etymology is 
known for the Latin as, the Gothic « is, and the Sanskrit ayas. 
But the root seems to be the Turkic fas, to dig, seen in the 
Tchagatai cs-mek, and the Jakut has, to dig. In the Finnic 
languages, copper is ras-hi in Suomi, vas in Old .Magyar, and air 
in Lapp. Ahhjuist remarks that the name for copper being the 
same among the Finns and eastern Ugrians is a proof that this 
metal was known prior to the separation of the Finnic race. 

The Finnic rauta, iron, was probably at first a name for metal 
in general. In Aceadian uruJa is copper, in Feldvi rod is 
bronze, metal is rvda in Slavonic and Lithuanian, which may 
he compared with the Livonian roda, metal, and the Suomi 
rauta, iron. 

An iron sword is lcarcta in Irish and hr in Kurdish, which 
are probably only loan words from the Finnic. In Suomi a 
dagger is hrrti, and a knife is hum s. Iron is karti in Ostiak, 
hurt in Wotiak, and her in W'ogul, which come from the Finnic 
root fhur, to be hard. 

That the sea was known to the primitive Aryans appears 
from the fact that it is rnira in Sanskrit, mare in Latin, mor in 
Keltic, raorje, in Slavonic, raeer in German. But it was known 
to the undivided Finnic race bv the same name. We have rneri 
in Tsehud, merri in Esthonian, marra in Lapp, mora in 
Syrianian. morja in Wotiak, and more in Mordwin. 

The Latin in-*ula. and the Lithuanian sa/a. an island, have 
been referred to tlie Sanskrit sura. wotm. A mom probable 
etymology is the Finnic $>do and >aari. the Lapp voA. and the 
Livonian sola. This seems to he related to the word for salt, 
which runs through the Finnic languages. We have — 
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Suomi . . 


suol-a. 

Veps . . 


sol -a. 

Estli 


sol. 

Lief 


suol. 

Syrianian 


sol, so. 

Permian 


sol, sou. 

Wotiak 


sil-cd. 

Mordwin 


sal. 

Tscheremis 


sa il -zed. 

Magyar 


so. 

Ostiak . . 


sol. 

Wogul 


sol -eel. 

Samoved 


see, silo, salt. 


I)onner(Xo. 724) takes it from ^sal, to glitter, white, shining. 
The word sal runs through the Aryan languages of Europe, but 
not of Asia; it is found in Latin, Greek, Teutonic, Keltic, and 
.Slavonic. 

Fick says this root is <Jsnr or \/sal, to go. and connects it 
with ser-um, milk, and sal, island, in insula, and the Sanskrit 
water, milk. But surely the Finnic etymology — white, 
glittering, is to be preferred. 

The primitive Aryans possessed ships as appears from the 
Sanskrit mm, the Iranian mi a, the Greek nave, the Latin naris, 
the Keltic nan, but this word does not appear in Finnic lan- 
guages. The German In. ha, which reappears in Old Xorse, and 
in Low German, seems to be the Finnic kuna, a small boat, ap- 
parently derived from the Finnic ki/aa, a hollow tree. 

Salmon is h>lt in Finnic, which may be compared with the 
Bussiau huh and the Geimau lacks. 

Cheese is l us in Finnic, probably the same as our word cheese, 
and the Latin jus, broth. This seems to show that the cheese 
was only curds. 

The Indian soma, Iranian homo, the drink of the gods, mav, I 
think, be explained by the Finnic sinta, honey or mead. In 
Magyar sum-jou is thirst, in Moitlwin, sent-an i> to drink, and 
nra-ina means drunken. In Livonian sam is drunk, and skni-a 
is milk. 

Tlie Aryan hied, beast, may be compared with the Finnic root 
kar, to jump or spiing. 

A name is a ini in Syrianian, n i,n i in Suomi, nan in Ostiak, 
and nec in Magyar. To count is hy-cre in Latin, and Iv.k-ea in 
Finnic. 

Willi the Latin candela we may compare the Suomi ki'ndda, 
the YYotiak kanttdi, the Lapp iymhl. and the Mordwin sandal. 

It appears, therefore, that prior to the separation of the 
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Aryan and Finnic races, they were acquainted with copper and 
probably with gold, but their tools were chiefly of horn or stone. 
They sheltered themselves in huts, aud were clad in skins, but 
there is no evidence that they possessed the art of weaving. 
They knew how to kindle tire, they could count up to ten, pos- 
sibly up to a hundred. They had personal names, while family 
relationship and marriage were fully recognised. They were 
acquainted with the sea, and may have been able to cross lakes 
or rivers in canoes made of hollow trees. They caught salmon 
and used salt, and gathered bitter herbs for food, or more pro- 
bably for condiment. It does not appear certain that they 
grew grain or weie acquainted with the rudiments of agriculture, 
the name of the Finnic plough, hir. the crooked branch of a tree, 
being only doubtfully connected with the name of the Aryan 
plough. They collected honey, out of which they made au in- 
toxicating drink, and made a sort of soft cheese, like curds. 
They possessed herds of domesticated animals which were tended 
by herdsmen, and were kept in fenced enclosures. These 
animals were probably goats, swine, reindeer, and geese, aud 
possibly oxen, but the dog, the sheep, and the horse seem to 
have been as yet untamed. 

In conclusion I may add that if this hypothesis, as to the 
primitive identity of the Aryan and Finnic races be finally es- 
tablished, a world of light will be thrown upon many difficulties 
as to the primitive significance of obscure Aryan roots (salt, 
ces, a rare), and the nature of the primitive Aryan grammar. 

We are furnished, in fact, with a new and powerful instru- 
ment of philological investigation, which can hardly fail to yield 
important results. Comparative Aryan philology must be pre- 
pared henceforth to take account of the Finnic languages as 
affording the oldest materials which are available for comparison. 


Discus'iox. 

Prof. Keaxe remarked that no doubt Canon Taylor had ad- 
vanced some striking arguments in favour of a Finnish descent of 
the first Aryan-speaking populations. But some very formidable 
difficulties would have to be removed before that theory could meet 
with general acceptance. Much stress was laid on the fact that 
the Finns were phvsicallv a European (Caucasie) rather than an 
Asiatic (Mongolicj people, and the suggestion that their resem- 
blance to the surrounding Teutonic populations might be due to 
long contact and gradual assimiiaiiun was rejected as to the last 
degree improbable. But within the L ral- Altaic family itself, of 
which the Finns have hitherto been regarded as outlying members, 
such assimilation had actually taken place in comparatively recent 
times. Obvious instances were the Bulgarians. Magyars, and Osmunii 
VOL. XVII. T 
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Turks, some of whom no doubt here and there still betrayed traces 
of their Ugrian and Turkic descent, but most of whom were now 
scarcely to be distinguished from ordinary Europeans. What, 
therefore, had happened in the Balkan Peninsula and Hungary 
within the last few hundred years might well have happened in 
Piuland within the last few thousand years, during which we now 
know the Suomi people have been in close contact with Norse and 
other Germanic as well as Slavonic tribes. For a long time large 
tracts in South and West Finland, where the population is chiefly 
centred, have been occupied by Swedish settlers, and the Swedish 
language is even still current along the seaboard from Abo east- 
wards to Wyborg, and northwards to Uleaborg. For ages the whole 
region has been an area of intense intermingling, which has 
resulted in the Tavastians, or western Finns, of somewhat 
Germanic type, and the Karelians, or eastern Finns, more nearly 
allied to the Slavs. The primitive Finnish type has thus been 
no doubt considerably modified in Finland itself, and even in 
Lapland. Bnt the time Mongolic character of that type is clearly 
revealed in their eastern neighbours the Samoyedes, who speak a 
closely related language, and who, being less exposed to invasion 
in their inhospitable northern homes, have far better preserved the 
physical features of the common original stock. It should also be 
noted that these features may still be detected in the dirty white, 
never really florid complexion, brachyeephaious head, broad face, 
large mouth, small and sometimes even oblique eyes, and beardless 
face, of the Quiins and Ostrobothnians of C'ential and Northern 
Finland, who have also formed some isolated settlements in Central 
Scandinavia. A irh regard to the curious theory that the primitive 
Aryans were differentiated from the Finnish stock by a process of 
albinoism in the marshy lowlands of Central Europe", it should be 
borne in mind that albinoism is essentially a morbid affection, 
which, if due to unfavourable conditions, would again disappear in 
a more salubrious environmtnt. Hence, the feeble white Russians 
of the Rokytno stamps. Poesche’s land of albinoism in a pre- 
eminent sense, become as vigorous and energetic as any other Slav 
people when removed to more healthy districts. The so-called 
*' albinoism " of the typical Germanic race, the finest in the world, 
can in no way he regarded as pathological, and was certainly 
evolved, not in the sickly Pmsk marsh lands, but in the invigo- 
rating atmosphere of some breezy upland or marine region. 

Nor does Canon Taylor's philological argument seem to carry- 
more weight than that based on anthropological considerations. 
Notwithstanding certain points of resemblance, chiefly lexical, a 
profound abyss still separates the Aryan from the Ural-Altaic 
linguistic family, of which the Finnic is contVssedlv a member. 
The lexical affinities have been carefully studied by W. Thomsen, 
in his classical work “ Ueber den Einfluss der germanisehen 
Sprnchen auf die finniseh lappischen,"’ and this eminent Danish 
philologist would be about the last person to suggest a Finnish 
origin for the Aryan languages. In a lecture delivered some three 
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years ago in Copenhagen he dwelt more directly on this point, 
remarking in reference to Andersen’s well-known “ Finnish pro- 
clivities,’’ that it was open to anyone to assert an extremely remote 
connection of Aryan and Finnic ; but although these languages 
might be perhaps more nearly related than Aryan and Semitic, 
still the distance was so great, that in the present state of our 
knowledge, the relation could neither be affirmed nor denied. The 
theory was a pure hypothesis of no scientific value, because based 
on no solid gronndw'ork of fact. Certainly this groundwork, 
which specialists such as Thomsen and Winkler have failed to 
discover, has not been supplied by Canon Taylor’s verbal com- 
parisons, made before even an attempt has been made to establish a 
common Finno-Aryan system of Lantuerschiebumj. Winkler, whose 
monumental work on the Ural-Altaic races and languages is still 
in progress, distinctly asserts that, even in its present advanced 
state, Finnish can in no way be regarded as an inflecting language. 
The point lias been so much discussed, and is of so much im- 
portance in the present connection, that it may he well to quote his 
very words : " Heine Ansichten werden sich im Fortgange ergeben, 
so namentlich class ich nieht enrferut die finuischen Sprachen fiir 
flexivische halten kann” ( - ‘ Uralalraische Volker,’’ I, p. 54). But 
if Finnish has not even yet approached the inflecting state, what 
was its condition someo.000 or 0.000 years ago, the period to which 
Canon Taylor refers the separation of the Finnic and Arvan 
stocks ? And can it be for a moment supposed that, starting from 
snch crude beginnings, it had time to develop into the highly 
inflecting organic Aryan speech, which had itself already become 
differentiated into the Indian, Iranian, Hellenic, Italic, and other 
well marked groups, such as we find them at the very dawn of 
history f It should be observed that throughout the whole of their 
historic life, the Finno-Tatar and Aryan languages have been 
pursuing two opposite lines of development, the former fisi-uniliug 
from rude agglutination in the direction of inflection, the latter 
deseeitthwj from the very highest forms of inflection down to the 
analvtic stare, as illustrated, for instance, in English, Danish, and 
Pe rsian. Tin’s disintegrating process must certainly have been 
going on for a much longer period than Canon Taylor’s 5.0o0 or 
6.0 i(j years, as must be obvious when we remember the pro'onud 
differ ences already separating the Keltic, Italic, Teutonic, and 
other branches upwards of ’2,000 years ago. Consequently at the 
as-umed date of the Finno-Aryan dispersion the Finnish was in a 
very low sta'e of agglutination, while the Aryan was much more 
highly inflected even than any of its pre.-ent representatives, as 
kno wn to us in their most archaic forms. It follows that Canon 
Taylor allows absolutely no time at. all for the tremendous tran- 
sition from the agglutinating Finnish to the inflecting Aryan form 
of sneeeli, as postulated by hi> or Andersen’s theorv. 

Then we are a-ked to believe that the Slavs are mainlv 
Aryanised l grain-, and the South Europeans Aryanised Iberians, 
which only intensifies the difficulties standing iu the way of this 

x 2 
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theory. For, although not intrinsically impossible, such startlin’' 
transformations eonltl not be effected in a moment by a touch of 
the magician’s wand, but would require a vast period of time, 
which is precisely the very factor Canon Taylor suicidically 
eliminates from his hypothesis. The .Slavs are not merely 
Aryanised in speech, hut. if originally Ugrinn Finns, they have 
most of them Ions' become almost typical Europeans in their 
physical features: for it would be difficult to discover in Western 
Europe more regular features, more finely modelled heads than 
those which we currently meet, even amongst the peasantry in 
Montenegro. Servia. Croatia. Poland, Bohemia, and many parts of 
Russia. All these Sarmatians were 2,U0U years ago as distinct as 
thev now are from the surrounding Scythian populations, so that 
the hypothesis allows at the very utmost only 4 UOO years to effect 
the astounding transformation from an Ugrian Finn, or, sav, from a 
W ogul or an Ostyak. to the ideally beautiful C’aucasic type. Such 
a transition might no doubt be brought about by the absorption of a 
few Ugrians in a large mass ot Western Aryans. But the assumed 
process was all the other way. the great body of the ’‘Ugrian 
Slavs” being supposed to be Aryanised by a few “ Finno- Aryan” 
conquerors from the region between the Rhine and Vistula, where 
we are told the Finns were or ginally transformed to Aryans in 
speech and type. Thus, from whatever point of view the theory 
is approached, it seems to r a’ie away from the safe ground of fact 
into the airy region of doubtful or untenable hypothesis. 

Mr. Boitf.ttie-Pi’Sft remarked in reference to an observation by 
Prof. Ke me on the Bulgarians, that the Bulgarian peasantry of 
the neighbourhood of Sofia seen by the speaker last year, closely 
resembled in their features the Chinese. 

Mr. Su'Aitr Glennie said that according to Retzius, Flush :•< 
Krani*r ( 1878). two distinct types were to be distinguished among 
the Finlanders, a dark and a fair type : and this fair element 
Quativfages connects with those non-Semitic and non-Arvan 
white races to which he has given the name of Allophyllian, but 
which might, p'-rhaps. be preferably named Archaian, if races of 
this slock are found to have been the initiators of the archaic 
eivilb-a’ioiis that preceded the Semitic and Aryan civilisations. 
From such a white race Mr. Stuart Glennie thought that it might 
be found possible to show that the Aryans were derived, though he 
could not accept their derivation from a race of the Turanian 
stock. He would add that, raised as the Kelts now undoubtedly 
are, he questioned very much whether their claim to be considered 
as ft primitive, or the primitive Aryan race could be justly set 
aside so summarily as by Peuka in favour of the Scandinavians. 

Mr. Hypf. Clarke writes, that seeing so mmy visitors were pre- 
sent, whom it w s desirable to hear, he reserved his remarks Tor 
the Jam-util. He considered that the paper of Canon Tavlor 
opened up the question of the relations of comparative philoiogv 
with anthropological science generally. Those relations are ot a 
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most unsatisfactory character, and this was illustrated by the 
Canon, for his allegations were not such as ro command the 
adhesion of the naturalists present. He leaned on authority, 
instead of depending on facts open to every observer, as in other 
departments of natural science. Nevertheless, he stated that the 
authorities had been altogether wrong on this Aryan question, and 
were now to be abandoned. With a colleague ho had adhered to 
the proto-prophet of Aryanism in this country until two years ago. 
Thev now proposed to transfer their allegiance to some other 
authorities in Germany, for whose accuracy he vouched, and for 
whom he solicited implicit credence, though the two chief ex- 
ponents of the new version of Aryan sin do not agree with each 
other. It might have Iwen hoped that dependence on authorities 
had ceased in every branch of science. The new scheme of 
Aryanism only amt lints to a shifting of the scenery of the old 
theory at a moment when by an accumulation of evidence it has 
been condemned. The departing Aryanism with its philology and 
mythology depends on the myth of a proto- Aryan language. For 
this is substituted another speculation of a pro-historic union of 
the proto- Avian and the proto- Finnish languages, for we may 
for the time dismiss points as to race. The evidence in sup- 
port of this speculation is altogether valueless, because it will 
prove many other various propo-itions. Such a union of Indo- 
European and Finnic does not necessarily imply a union with the 
whole body of the Altaic langnags. because such a class as Altaic 
is au artificial classification when regarded practically. It would, 
however, embody Finnic even to Magyar, and most prubablv a 
large mass of languages in the Himalayas . 1 Such a union would be 
attended by a confu-ion of languages, races and historical incidents 
causing still greater difficulties in obtaining a clear solution. The 
lately dominant philology of the authorities was a survival 
of the doctrine of the Semitic archetype of language, having 
in alliance the later invention of Sauskritism, as another pre- 
eminent type. To study a Semitic grammar or a Sanskrit 
grammar gave the title of scholarship and of the doctorate. 
All el>e was outside the sacred bounds. The course of events 
in England and France has brought about a revolution. Chinese 
studies have maintained and a-serted their independence and 
dignity. The establishment of the philology of the Dravidian 
languages by Bishop Caldwell and our other Indian scholars has 
created another domain. The attention which lias been bestowed 
on the promotion of Egyptian and cuneiform investigations has 
most mateiially influenced the minds of the learned, notwith- 
standing the dogged resistance of the authorities to the results of 
discovery. The labours of Bleek in Bantu ; of our missionaries in 
Australasian and Polyneman languages ; and of American men of 
science in the Indian languages, have all contributed to attract 

1 “ Himalayan Connections of the Ungear,” by Hyde Clarke, in '* Journ. 
Anthrop. In?t.” 
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notice to the despised “ Turanian.” Not the least among the 
operative influences have been the exertions during a long genera- 
tion of our two Societies, and the Anthropological Institute, which 
now exists in their union. The Institute has always recognised 
philologv as a legitimate branch of anthropology, and has been 
the means of publishing papers, and of stimulating researches, 
which have brought forward much new evidence, registered in our 
journals, on languages, and on collateral information relative to 
them, which were new to inquirers. Prof. Huxley, during 
his Presidencv, induced that remarkable scholar Dr. Bleek to 
contribute to our pages, and his writings may be usefully referred 
to in their bearing on the Canon’s conclusions. Upon the Aryan 
problem contributions will also be found in our volumes. So 
far from its being the ease that the philologists of Germany are 
enrolled in support of his phase ot Aryanism. the school of 
“new philology ” has organised itself under direction of Dr. Carl 
Abel and other eminent leaders; last year was held the first Con- 
ference, and this year the s-coud. Indeed, beyond its influence 
in the special study of Sanskrit, Aryanism is not now regarded as 
a reigning power. Canon Taylor has marshalled a large number 
of cases to show the connexion of Indo-European and Finnic, and 
most of these may be admitted without accepting his conclusions. 
They relate to incidents which result from the original laws of the 
formation of language, or to what may be found in many other 
languages besides Indo-European and Finnic. One great cause of 
the present backward condition of authoritative philology is the pre- 
ference of its scholastic votaries for grammatical construction and 
the neglect of words, which should be the primary study. Thus 
languages are classified by grammatical peculiarities, which, after 
all. are not typical or characteristic. The Altaic languages are 
brought together from several groups, which have no connection 
of words. In the Turkic group a man may. with little practice, 
work his way among a number of tribes from the European 
frontier to that of China, but this will not help him with Magyar, 
Mongol, or Manehoo, any more than with Japanese or Korean, 
which it is now proposed to throw into the class. The elements of 
comparitive philology are to be found in manuals, and those 
which are sufficient are very cheap, but little attention is paid to 
facts, and much to imagination. Philology and psychologv, as 
branches of anthropology, are. indeed, much in the same condition. 
To place the Aryans in Central or Eastern Europe, or in Scan- 
dinavia. for thousands of years, is to create a difficulty in the working 
of such incidents and events as we can discern. We should have to 
admit that tliev allowed the Iberians to act in those regions and to 
control the neighbouring countries of Europe. W e must suppose that 
until a measurable historical period they let Hellas and Italy alone, 
even if there in the first instance they effected a forcible invasion. 
We know that contemporaneously they occupied Persia and pene- 
trated into India. At a very late period alone the central body of 
the Aryans are to be supposed to have assailed the Roman Empire. 
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Apart from purely anthropological considerations, the historical 
relations are most unfavourable to the hypothesis upon which 
dependence is now placed, and which are less plausible than the 
High Asia doctrine. In the whole matter we are called upon to 
assume that the white races tirst entered on the scene when they 
were albinoised in White Russia, when we know that the Aryan 
epoch is only one late movement of the white races. If we cannot 
as yet positively identify the originators and propagators of speech, 
and the culture connected with it. as white races, or the intro- 
ducers of culture into Egypt as such, we are compelled to suspend 
our judgment in this consideration by the formation of the great 
historical empires of antiquity by Turanian whites, and the exten- 
sive remains we still have of white races. The Persian popu- 
lation is that which was there before the Aryans, and the Georgian 
nations, speaking highly organised languages, now disguised as 
Alarodian, have been before now adopted us typical whites. Then 
there are those remains of white populations in the central chains 
of Asia referred to by Mr. Stuart Glennie, some of which speak 
dialects approaching Indo-European ; but some, like the Lolos. 
retain what is called Turanian culture. In considering possible 
centres of the white migration, many circumstances should induce 
us not to neglect High Africa. The data of Canon Taylor and 
others as to the culture of the imaginary proto-Aryans and proto- 
Finns are simply philological, and as such require to be compared 
with the body of the vocabularies of Africa and America, when ic 
will be found that the special conditions relied upon cannot be 
sustained, and are applicable to many populations. The argument 
founded upon numerals is also weak, and requires correlation with 
the main body of data, as numerals are of less value for determi- 
nation than philologists have assumed. Indeed generalisations 
from a specialised class must, as in other departments of nature, 
be examined under the whole body of evidence to constitute real 
and operative generalisations The Canon has brought forward 
M. T, and >S, as decisive indices of the common origin of Indo- 
European and Finnic as pronominal terminations in inflection. 
The Canon knows that M. T. and S figure stronglv in Semitic 
formations, and he may he reminded that they plav their part in 
the Bantu and in the Georgian. It is requisite therefore to use 
caution in depending upon them in the instances cited, and so 
with many examples. The reason why Mr. Clarke lias gone more 
fully into the general considerations is with the desire to call 
attention to the present condition of philology at this period of 
transition, as much as to Canon Taylor's paper as an exemplifica- 
tion. and in the hope that the scientific study of philologv mav be 
promoted. 
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The Primitive Human Horde. 

Mr. G. L. Gomme, in his suggestive paper printed in the Journal 
of the Institute for November last (p. 118) states that the hypothesis 
there stated is put forward for consideration, and ns I take especial 
interest in the subject discussed, and Mr. Gomme refers to a paper 
of mine, I propose to critically examine the evidence he furnishes 
in support of his hypothesis. Before doing so, however, it may be 
as well to see what is meant by “ primitive human horde.” The 
idea, if not the phrase, is that of the late Dr. J. F. McLennan, and 
it is necessary that we should know exactly what we are intended 
to understand by it. The term hordf is used by this distinguished 
writer to denote a “ primitive group” (-‘Studies in Ancient 
History,” p. 133), and it may be explained by the expression 

the earliest human groups ” (p. 121 j. It is evident, therefore, that 
before we can attach any definite meaning to that term, we must 
ascertain the characteristics of the “ primitive group.” They are 
as follows : — 

(a.) The absence of any idea of kinship, and at first of consan- 
guinity, although rhe latter idea would gradually be foi-med 
and give rise to the conception of stocks (p. 121). 

(6.) Homogeneousness — that is, all the members of a group 
belong to the same stock (p. 183). 

( c .) Promiscuity in the sexual relations (p. 134). 

(d.) Lrticertainty of paternity, with kinship through females 
only gradually recognised (pp. 124-5). 

(e.) Female infanticide, with scarcity and capture of women 
(pp. 132-3), resulting in — 

(/.) Exogamy. 

We need say nothing about the ‘‘ modification of promisenitv ” to 
which Dr. McLennan gives the title of the ‘‘ruder species of 
polyandry,” or the less rude polyandry which was developed by the 
help of the system of kinship through females onlv (p. 138). 

When a “primitiie human horde ” is spoken of as equivalent to 
the “primitive group " or ho, <1, of Dr. McLennan, it must be sup- 
posed that the former has all the characteristics of the latter. 
When we examine Mr. Coniine's system, however, we find it is not 
so. Ike characteristics of his primitive horde are as follows : — 
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(a.) Recognition by natural instinct of connection between 
parents and children, although quickly lost, and not used 
for political purposes (p. 1 ’22). 

(b.) Possession of a totem system or the germs of such a 
system, with exogamy (pp. 127, 131). 

(c.) Temporary monaudry ; no evidence of “ utter promiscuity” 
(pp. 121-2). 

( d .) Certainty of paternity and maternity, but recognition 
only temporary induration and quickly lost (p. 122). 

(e.) Infanticide did not produce scarcity of females (p. 131), 
nor, by inference, lead to capture of women. 

To these conclusions may be added that an artificially formed 
organ i-ati on based on kinship was developed among migratory 
hordes, who came into conflict with preceding hordes, and that, 
owing to scarcity of women, polyandry arose among the former, in 
combination with descent through females (pp. 131-2). 

The characteristics of Mr. Gomme's ‘‘primitive horde” are 
clearly very different from those of Dr. McLeunan’s “ primitive 
group.” The essential features of the latter are promiscuity in the 
sexual relations, absence of the idea of kinship, uncertainty of 
paternity, and female infanticide, causing scarcity of women and 
consequent capture, features which are absent from the former. 
When Mr. Gomme says there is “no excuse for using the term 
‘utter promiscuity,’” and “no reason again to suppose that 
paternity was uncertain, and was, therefore, incapable of being 
recognised ” (p. 122), he cuts away the basis of Dr. McLennan’s 
theory. On the other hand, according to Mr. Gomme’s hypothesis, 
“ the primitive human horde was kept together by outside forces, 
not by internal arrangements ” (p.125), which is hardly consistent 
with Dr. McLennan's statement' that, though a group of kindred 
in the rudest stage “were chiefly held together by the feeling of 
kindred, the apparent bond of fellowship between the members of 
such a group would be that they and theirs had always been com- 
panions in war or the chase — joint tenants of the same cave or 
grove.” Again Dr. McLennan says (p. 129) "It is inconceivable 
that anything but the want of certainty on that point (paternity) 
would have prevented the acknowledgement of kinship through 
males.” a statement which in advance condemns Mr. Gomme’s 
hypothesis ; for this snpposes that in the primitive human horde 
“both paternity and maternity were certain, and they were fully 
recognised,” although kiuship through females was the earliest to 
be oiiginated, and was so only in a migrating horde as the result of 
conflict with a primitive horde. 

So far. then, from Mr. Gomme having supplied evidence in 
support of Dr. McLennan’s theory of the primitive group or horde, 
he has formulated something quite different. Let us now examine 

1 “ Studies.” pa^e 322, Mr. Gomme nuoles a portion of this passase in support 
of his view of “ outside forces,” but unfortunately he omits all the words before 
■■ fellowship.” 
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the arguments by which his hypothesis is supported. Mr. Gomme’s 
primitive horde consists of a group of individuals whose sexual 
relations were those of “temporary monandrv.” in which a man 
choses a woman and is husband to her “ just so long as offspring is 
begotten and requires protection.” As soon as the offspring were 
eapahle of taking care of themselves the parental tie was snapped 
and the relationship ceased to be recognised. This group of indi- 
viduals possessed or developed the principles of totemism and 
exogamy, and was kept together ( 1) by “a totem organisation and 
not a blood tie ; ” and (2 ) by “ the accumulated and accumulating 
fears of the dangers that surrounded them,’’ which fears found their 
ultimate expression in a system of nature worship, and not by 
“ internal arrangements.’’ Mr. Gomme remarks that it is impossible 
to conceive that the union of parents would continue after the 
offspring were capable of taking care of themselves, and in a note 
he affirms that “many examples exist in savage society where the 
parents separate after the birth of a child ” (p. 122). It is a pity 
some of these examples are not given. As a case in point I would 
refer to the statement of Sir Ed. Belcher’ in relation to the 
Andamanese, of whom it is said that a man and woman separate as 
amatterof course when their child is weaned, and each seeks a new 
partner. This is, however, so entirely opposed to the actual facts 
as now made known by Mr. E. H. Man, that we ought to be on our 
guard against accepting casual observations of the social customs 
of savages until they have been verified by careful research by 
competent enquirers. Mr. Man's testimony as to marriage among 
the Andamanese is that “so far from the contract being regarded 
as a merely temporary arrangement, to be set aside at the will of 
either party, no incompatibility of temper or other cause is allowed 
to dissolve the union, and while bigamy, polygyny, polyandry, and 
divorce are unknown, conjugal fidelity until death is not the 
exception hut the rule ” (“ Journ. Antnrop. Inst.," Yol. xii, p. 135.) 

The only systematic use of “temporary monogamy” I am 
acquainted with — isolated cases are almost valueless for the pur- 
poses of a general argument — -is that recognisd by the natives of 
Xorth America, who. when first visited by Europeans, had what 
Mr. Lewis Morgan calls (“ Ancient Society." p. 453) the syndyas- 
mian or pairing family. This family was founded upon marriage 
between single pairs and possessed some of the characteristics of 
the monogamiau family, although the marriage was a matter of 
convenience and necessity, rather than of sentiment, and it con- 
tinued only during the will of the parties. The husband "could 
put away his wife at pleasure, and take another without offence, 
and the woman enjoyed t he equal right of leaving her husband and 
accepting another, in which the usages of her tribe and gens were 
not infringed." N ot only have the American aborigines this simple 
pairing family, bnt, like Mr. Gomme’s primitive horde, they possess 

1 Curiously enough. Sir John Lubbock cites this ease as an instance of “com- 
munal marriage.” — “ Origin of Civilisation,” 3rd ed., page 82. 
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the principles of totemism and exogamy. Their institutions may, 
indeed, be said to be based on totemism, for the totem is the 
symbol of the gens, and they possess the gentile institution, or, as 
it was named by Schoolcraft, the totemic institution, fully 
developed. The gens is said by Morgan (p. 63) to have been ‘‘the 
instrumentality by means of which society was organised and held 
together.'’ It answers, therefore, to the totem organisation which 
kept together Mr. Gomme's primitive horde, and we may assume 
that the latter was based on the same ideas as the gens. 

This is an important conclusion, for the gens came into being 
upon three principal conceptions — the bond of km, a pure lineage 
through descent in the female line, and non-marriage in the gens. 
One of its obligations is not to marry in the gens, and from it 
springs the practice of exogamy. The existence of the totem 
organisation in the primitive horde would thus require it to have 
been bound together by the ties of kin, and the practice of 
exogamy proves not only that kinship was fully recognised, but 
that it had such a binding force. When, therefore, Mr. Gomme 
states that the horde possessed, or had developed, the principles 
of totemism and exogamy,” it is equivalent to admitting that the 
primitive group consisted of persons related by blood, who were 
not allowed to intermarry, and who. like the members of the gens, 
were bound together by the ties of kinship. 

The earliest American gentes appear to have preferred descent 
in the female line, and as women lived with their children among 
their husband’s relations, each gens had members in more than 
one tribe. It is clear that in such a case the influence of the 
“ outside forces ” referred to by Mr. Gomme, would not suflice to 
keep the group together. With descent in the male line the result 
might he different, and so. also, w here, with descent in the female 
line, the wife and her offspring reside with lu r kindred. This was 
probably the case among the early Arabs, and the Arab tribe mat 
be said to answer as nearly as possible in most respects to 
Mr. Gomme's primitive horde. Untortunately, however, ior his 
hypothesis. Prof. Eobertson Smith, who accepts Dr. McLennan 's 
views as to the early society, affirms (‘‘Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia.” p. 22) that “ the tribal bond all over Arabia, so far 
as our evidence goes, was conceived as a bond of kinship. All the 
members of a group regarded themselves as of one blood.” Else- 
where (p. 227) Prof. Smith declares that "common blood, us indi- 
cated by the common totem, is the only permanent bond of union, 
and manifests itself as such whenever a blood-feud ar,ses.” 

Mr. Gomme endeavours, however, to place his hypothesis on the 
basis of fact, and he refers to a people of Central (f) Asia, the 
Abors of Assam, as affording ‘‘the most singular specimen of the 
primitive horde, both in respect of the external forces which keep 
it together, and of the internal organisation which regulates the 
conduct of individuals to one another’’ (p. 127). Those forces are 
said to be so potent that Abor life must •* depend almost entirely 
upon local, not personal influences,’' and they are aided in keeping 
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together the group by the totem system, which, however, has not 
yet been discovered, although it is thought, by analogy to the case 
of the neighbouring Khasias, to exist within the Abar group. We 
have seen that the totem is the symbol of a gens based on the bond 
of kin, but Mr. Gomme mentions, as a definite fact, “ which goes 
far to establishing the theory that they represent a type of the 
primitive horde,” that, although externally the Abors make up one 
group, “internally there are no traces of the cohesion resulting 
from the ties of recognised kinship.” What is the evidence 
furnished in support of this assertion ? Mr. Gomme deplores that 
minute examination of the social system of the Abors has not been 
made, but he tells us that “ they are like tigers — two cannot dwell 
in one den ; and their houses are scattered singly, or in groups of 
two or three over the immense extent of mountainous country 
occupied by them ; ” and that whenever a few families of Abors 
have unite i into a society, the community is soon broken up by 
fierce feuds and summary vengeance. But, surely, if these are 
facts they do not warrant the conclusion that the Abors are 
“ entirely free from the ties of kinship.” 

Mr. Gomme finds a close parallel between this people and the 
Cyclopes, and, notwithstanding their complete geographical and 
chronological discontinuity, supposes them to " belong to an epoch 
in human history which witnessed the continuous population of this 
long stretch of territory bv groups of the Abor ami Cyclop type.” 
Homer's language about the Cyclopes is said to furnish a short 
summary of the s >cial condition of the Abors. This people roust, 
therefore, be " a lawless folk, who plant not aught with their hands 
neither plough.” and they can have “ neither gatherings for 
council nor oracles of law," but they dwell in hollow caves and 
“reck not one of another,” denoting that thev were not bound 
together by the tie of recognised kinship (p. T2S). Xow, what are 
the actual facts? Mr. H. R. Rowney, who mentions that the 
Abors cannot live peacefully alongside of each other, states ("Wild 
Tribes of India,” p. 157) that they cultivate rice, cotton, tobacco, 
maize, ginger, a great varietv of esculent roots and pumpkins, the 
sugar-cane, and opium. Each man's clearing is marked off by up- 
right stones, and they have various agricultural implements, which 
are probably made by themselves, as they have the art of working 
iron, and can make bells. We learn further of the Abors, that 
their tribes form confederated ’stares, and “each community is 
governed by its own laws, devised and administered on purely 
democratic principles. The laws are ma le by the people collected 
together, every individual having an equal vote. ’ Xotwith- 
standing their independent tli-pos tion. absolute obedience is given 
to the decisions of the assembly of citizens, even where it concerns 
only the course of daily labour. In fact, thev are a la v-abiding 
people, and crimes are considered as public pollutions which 
require to be atoned for bv a public sacrifice, which has ultimately 
to be paid for by the guilty person (Reclus. " Xouv. Geog. Gniv.,” 
\ol. \ III, p. 204; “Evolution of Morality,” Yol. I, p. 148). 
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Finally, so far from the Abors living oply in scattered dwellings, 
they have considerable villages, each of which has a town hall 
where the unmarried men pass the night. These facts seem to me 
to furnish sufficient evidence of the existence of “cohesion resulting 
from the ties of recognised kinship,” and if, as Mr. Gomme asserts, 
a more elaborate description of the Cycl >pes than that given by 
Homer is to be obtained from what is known of the Abors, the 
former mast have been somewhat libelled by the Greek poet. 

So much for the modern specimen of the primitive horde 
referred to by Mr. Gomme, who considers, however, that the Abors 
“are but a type of the general aboriginal Indian group.” In 
support of this opinion he quotes a passage from Sir Alfred Ly all's 
“Asiatic Studies,'’ which refers to the Bheels as a " simple 
aboriginal horde.” This passage. .Mr. Gomme thinks, is a remark- 
able continuation of his own conclusions. There are, however, 
facts connected with the Bheels and other aboriginal Indian peoples 
which forbid us to regard them as reproducing the characteristics 
of a "primitive human horde.’’ Notwithstanding their apparent 
lawlessness and their old predatory habits, the Bheels exhibit 
“ great attachment for home and family, kindness towards women, 
respect for their elders, ami an unsophisticated love for truth 
(Rownev, p. 37). Their simplicity of character is remarkable, 
and when confided in. they are the most trusty of servants. -More- 
over, the Bheels were not always the ‘‘ outlaws ’’ their present 
name would lead us to believe. Their former pre-eminence is 
denoted by the fact that on the crowning of a Rajpoot prince a 
Bbeel marks his forehead wii h drops of blood drawn from his 
thumb and his great toe, and thus anoints him as native, and 
transmits to him the right to po-st-ss the country (Reclus, “ Xouv. 
Geog. Univ.,” Yol. VIII, p. 2.-2;. 

Mr. Gomme -up poses that the primitive hordes of hunters and 
fishers were nnmtinenced by the ties of kinship, and that latei on 
migrating hordes were enabled successfully to contend with them, 
owing to their being organised on the bisis of kin. An indication 
that “the ties ot kinship had already influenced human thought ” 
is found in the stated fact that "now, for the first time, the dead 
are carefully buried.’’ If. howe er, burial of the dead is evidence 
of the recognition of kinship, this must be allowed to the Bheels, 
who bury their females and children, although the males arc burnt 
along with their arms and cooking uten-ils. Funeral r.tes have, 
in reality, no bearing on the question of kinship, and both burial 
and burning are in use among the peoples of India. 

I might criticise Mr. Gomme’s views as to the effect of migra-- 
tions on " the development of tribal society based upon poll unary 
and kinship through females” (p. lol). I will do so. however, 
only by pointing out that polyandry is not, as a rule, due to a 
scarcity of women. This could he established by many facts. The 
cause of polyandry is well express'd by M. Reclus (op. rit., 
p. 2e’4i. when he says of the Dapla. who are allied to the Abors, 
that "like their neighbours of Tibet, they admit all forms of 
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marriage ; both polyandry, usual among the poor, and polygyny 
practised ordinarily by the rich.” I would mention, also, that true 
polyandiy is associated with kinship through males, and not with 
female kinship. 

In conclusion, it appears to me that Mr. Gomme has signally 
failed in his attempt to establish the existence of Dr. McLennan’s 
primitive group or horde. His arguments tend rather to support 
the view which he condemns, that the “ family ” formed the basis 
of the earliest human groups, which consisted of a number of 
individuals, or of family units, bound together by the ties of 
kinship. 

C. Staxilaxd Wake. 

Welton, 

1 Sth November, 18S7. 


Sketch of Axiwa Grammar. 

By Sidney H. Ray. 

Axiwa is a low coral island in the south of the New Hebrides 
group. It lies 10 miles north-east of Tanna, and 50 miles north 
of Aneiteum, in South latitude 10' 15', and East longitude 160° 40'. 
The population is rapidly decreasing, and in 1874 was only 194. 

Though the natives of Aniwa are in general appearance and 
customs almost identical with the Melanesian tribes near them, 
their language is akin to the dialects of Eastern Polynesia, and 
more especially resembles the Tongan and Samoan. A closely 
allied language is spoken on the island of Fotuna, about 30 
miles to the east of Aniwa. Dr. Steel in his work on the New 
Hebrides, 1 states that ”1110 natives of the two islands can under- 
stand each other. Many of the natives of Aniwa are bilingual, as 
the island is so near Tanna on the one side and Eromanga on the 
other." A similar dialect is also found in the district of Mele. in 
Fate or Sandwich Island, about 1 50 miles to the north. 

This sketch is drawn up from translations of the Gospel of St. 
John, and some of the Epistles, 2 made by the Rev. J. G Paton, of 
the New South Wales Presbyterian Church, who has resided on 
the island since lboti. 

I. — Alphabet. 

1. Vowels, a, e, i, o, u. sounded as in Italian. 

2. Diphthongs, on, ow, au, as in loud-, ei, ai, y, as in my ; oi, oy, 
.as in boy. 

3. Consonants, Jc, c, g; t, tsh, j ; p, /, v, w ; s; r. 1. ni, n. ran. 
The consonants are sounded as in English, with the exception of 
of c and which have the same sound as in Aneiteum, and are 
pronounced as g in go; and n-j in sing. 

1 “ The >~ew Hebrides,” by Robert Steel, D.D., Tor-don, 1SS0. 

* T,i tasao erelia ma tapu a hepe neisereaee Mathiu-. Harkus. loanes. I ta 
fasao Aniwa, -N ru Hebritis. Fakowia Aleiburm Vektoria. lS77-15Sg. 
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4. The t of Eastern Polynesia is often represented by tsh, 
especially before i. The l is little used, its place being taken 
by r. 

II. — Article. 

1. The definite article is ta, in the plural a ; ta fare, the house ; 
a fare, the houses; tafatu, the stone; a fafu , stones. Ta is some- 
times shortened to tu, and a to v , and ta is disguised in the form 
to before u ; tumtagi, the wind (Samoan mntngi) ; umrama, months 
(Samoan, malama ) ; toil'll, the rain ; (Samoan mi). Tu also appears 
as te and ft ; teriki, the chief ; (Samoan ali'i ) ; tiaji, the lire ; 
(Samoan all). 

2. Many nouns commence with the syllable no, which appears 
to be a kind of article. It is probably due to the influence of 
neighbouring Melanesian dialects, where na is the common demon- 
strative article. No is used with ta and a ; ta uoutariki, the son ; 
(Samoan at ali'i); a nontariki, sons; nontariga, the ear; aauntariga , 
ears (Samoan taliga). 

3. The numeral tasi, one, is used as an indefinite article : tasi 
agelo, an angel. 

III. — Nouns. 

1. In the Melanesian languages nouns may be divided into two 
classes. The first class takes a suffixed possessive pronoun, and 
the second expresses possession by the use of another word. Aniwa 
differs from other Polynesian dialects in having a few words of the 
first class. These denote relationship and parts of the body, and 
also inclnde the noun tsha, a thing belonging; and the noun-pre- 
position nia. Examples are: tamauome, our father; arotomi, your 
hearts; tshaku, my thing; nitu. of me ; araiore, their feet. 

2. Number is indicated by the numerals or articles; ta nontariki, 
the son; ruanteriki. two sons; nuontariki, sons. 

3. The nominative precedes, the accusative follows the verb ; 
teriki nokomi /, the chief is coming ; tamaa nca nihi.-a, your father 
rejoiced; akoi mkoicna aeon, thou sentest me; acime keiro tantari, 
we know the truth. 

4. A few nouns have a prefix fui; e.g , fuiniata, eyes; foirakou, 
tree. This is probably the Tona-au foi . as in foiuri, a yam ; foimanu, 
a bird’s egg, and signifies a mass or ball. 


IV. — Pronouns. 

1. Personal. 

Singular. 1. avou \ avail] ; 2. akoi _akoe\\ 3. aia. 

Duall. Inclusive acita>cri L ketana V exclusive ncimawa jikimaua ' ; 
2. akorna Jrorua , ; 3. aicrnu'a : kirua J. 

Trial 1. Inclusive \apekita~ou J; exclusive acimatou ; [A-Pufou] ; 
2. acoutun \_nipe knatmi , ; 3. nr rah m , nipt 1. 

Plural 1. Inclusive acitia -jikiten ]; exclusive acime jikimeal 
2. acoica [akouiou ]; 3. acre L akirea\ 
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The forms in brackets are those given in a short vocabulary by 
the Rev. G. Turner. 1 

The same form is used both before and after the verb. After 
the preposition ia, the word te is introduced, as in most Polynesian 
dialects, and we thus have the forms : iatavou, to me ; iatakoi, to 
thee ; iateia, to him ; iatakoi f to whom ? 

In the plural, te does not appear. Taha aia neimna infakoi ! 
what he did to thee? Avon nakatucua iacowa , I have told to you. 

2. Possessive. 

A suffixed possessive pronoun appears in use with the word tsha, 
which is used as a possessive, also with the preposition a ia, and 
in the plural with a few other words. 

Singular 1. -ku; 2. -u ; 3. mi. Dual 1. Inclusive ; exclu- 

sive -omawa : '2. -onta\ 3. -mica. 

Plural 1. Inclusive -omc- exclusive -o teia ; 2. -own', 3. -ore. 

Examples: tshaku, my thins", niau, of thee; tshome, our thing; 
tamanoteia , our father ; arotown, your hearts ; avaiore , their feet. 

3. Interrogative. 

The interrogative pronouns are A ka i i who ? and Taha ? what ? 
Akoi akai ? thou (art) who? Akai acuwa faMiiyeia / whom ye 
seek ? Taha aia neimna iatakoi ! what he did to thee? Taha akoi 
kof ikoicia f what thou askest r 

4. Demonstrative and Indefinite. 

Ten-’i, this; tern-, that; ino.ra. those things: taha. that; tasi , 
one; sece, another; far a, some, certain; tnjntijtshi. all men. 

Tend to fasao komari, this the saying (is) true; Taha uopogi 
nohany, that time is coming; Mo anera ucinie v ere, for those 
(things) we work; Tan eipesia it oh no, ,aa sece toria fakotounriu 
nohiia, one scatters seed, and another gathers and saves up the 
fruit; Font ndtncno, some said. 

5. No retlexive or reciprocal pronouns appear. 

Thou Invest thyself, is translated, akoi acitiafukarafia akoi, thou 
lovest thee: We love one another, is acifia aeitiiifakaruha ta<i mu 
sece o ucidotshi. we love one and another of us all. The adverb 
ami is sometimes suffixed to the pronoun. To aontadki aiomi 
setomatua cere, the son himself flit, he only) is not able to work. 

V . — Posses < ire. 

1. The noun tsha, a thing belonging, is used as a possessive 
pronoun. With a suffixed pronoun it takes the following forms : 

Singular 1. tshaku; 2. tsjtou ; 3. tshana. 

Dual 1. Inclusive exclusive tshaniaica ; 2. tshorua : 

3. tsha rain t. 

Trial 1. Inclusive ; exclusive — : 2. ; 3. tsharatou. 

Plural 1. Inclusive tshute; exclusive tshome; 2. tslwtca; 3. 
tshare. 

1 “’Nineteen Tears in Polynesia,” tty Rev. G-. Turner, London, 1SC1. The 
pronouns of ilele as given by the same authority are : — Singular 1. man; 2. 
aive; 3. ia. Dual 1. tana, maua ; 2. korua ; 3. raua. Plural 1. tato'i. 

maloti ; 2. koutou ; 3. latoii. 
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Examples : Tshaku kononri, my flesh ; Tsltou fare , thy house ; 
Tsliana roto, his heart ; Tshamaica nuntarna, of us two the son ; 
Tshorua uiuitama, of you two the son ; Tsharaica iiolcave, of them two 
the brother; Aral tsha rat mi, the legs of them three; Tshote nele. 
of you and me the friend ; Tshonie norima , of him and me the 
hands ; Tshoira kabisa, your joy ; tsliare iceina, their wine. 

2. The noun-preposition ilia, is used in a similar way. See IX, 8 

8. Tsha is found in use with nouns. Ta fare tsha Onedforus, the 
house the property of Onesiforus; Are re. tsha notshhio, works belong- 
ing to the body. 

VI. — Adjectives. 

1. A few simple adjectives are found: sore, great ; sisi, small; 
fim, small (Samoan ton) ; fuiui, full; pouri, dark (Samoa n poult) : 
urn, pure (Samoan mn) ; sape, crippled (Samoan s ape). 

2. The prefixes of condition, via and ta, seem to occur in the 
words mero, withered (Samoan main, hard) ; mtocu , afraid (Samoan 
vuita'it) ; mqfa, heavy; mukaligi, cold (Samoan vm'uligi) ; tarn- 
weak, slow ; tarn, tame (Samoan tala , untied). 

o. Reduplicated forms appear : totouv, straight ; ouraotira, purple 
(Samoan vhmla). 

4. Adjectives follow their nouns, and are often used with the 
verbal particles : nureo palo, a voice loud ; awe sore, works great ; 
tutaiie nimace, the man (that was) sick ; tag at a hamate, men (that 
are) dead. 

5. Comparison is made by the word kage following the adjective : 
ane isa sore huge, a worse thing; (lit. a thing bad great above) : 
Aia sore huge a van, he is greater than I. 

t.i. Demonstrative aud indefinite adjectives are : net. this ru, 
that; fast. one: jiurra ta si, not one, no, none; far a. some, iotshi, 
all; tori’, few; a ah’ pa i, many. 

VII.— Verbs. 

1 Any word mat be used as a verb, with or without a verbal 
particle. Amurl homo. Loteuei. worship pure this; aeon tufvsa, I 
give; aia kntuuai, he gives. The particles have no distinction of 
person fir number. A distinetlv verbal character is given to a 
word by the particle ho (the Polynesian l;na) which appears to 
have no tense signification but is most frequently used in the 
present. 

2. Mood. A participle is formed by ar-Tco : a mu aivvj nnkobapti-" 
i favai; I came baptizing with water; aton a< idtin fa tmkaau nnko- 
Jn.ni/" in fa rogi, I saw the spirit descending from Heaven; ta man" 
iiokoinourt. the father living. 

The infinitive is expressed by hi: toniahai keijnhnru , able to 
teach ; aeon nahamn a,n; nah>pai heltvcmi, I had things many to 
say. Imperatives. The simple verb with or without ko shows the 
imperative: sn.rn ran bjvcitfn, search and look. "Must’’ and 
■'ought’’ are denoted by i ,■•■/!”. good, at the beginning of the 

vol. xvrr. ' r 
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sentence : erefia aia komate, he ought to die, (lit. good he dies) ; 
erefia cicoiva kofarere foce, ye must he bora again (lit. good ye are 
born again.) Prohibition is expressed by the verb nutshicina, leave, 
and desire by acitiafakarap'a, to desire, love ; natchicina aia, leave 
her; natshicina mtacu, leave fearing, do not fear; acime acitia- 
fakarafa Tioicritia aia, we desire (to) see him. 

The subjunctive or conditional is introduced by the conjunction 
pe, if or that. The particle rnulca seems also to mark the con- 
ditional. Atua nikmcna fshana uantariki pe acitia mukoamo ane<t, 
mouri, God sent his son that we might have life; pe acitia mnkeiro , 
that we may know : pe acre mnknfek that they may depart. 
“ Would ” and “ should ” are expressed bv nnkoic ■ Akoi nulcownojia 
aia, thou wouldst ask him : aia nnkotcfnfica, he would give. 

Power to do an action is shown by the word tomotna, power, 
able : inability by tan', weak, unable. Alai tomntna fal:r rof/ona ra ? 
Who (has) power to hear that ? aia tnmahin keipurutshin nnera, he 
is able to keep thing that; acre kutani tomtshia my kmcpeya, they 
are not able to draw hither the net ; aia kotaru cere hrpra , he is 
unable to work like that. 

3. Tense. The particles denoting tense are : ei. present (?) ; nei 
<U' hi, past; ii ala, perfect ; ha. future. Aknli tiro, dogs know; tasi 
cipesia, one scatters; aia ncitnfica, he gave; aia neitnrnq. he said; 
aia nimy, he came: aia niftke. he departed : anm mtkacitin, I have 
seen ; avou nukafakoko, I have fought ; acuicci ku-.aea a cult, ye shall 
seek me: aeon kutnfica. I shall give. 

It is doubtful whether ei is a present particle, most verbs have ko 
onlv : aeon kovtnma. I say; aia Ion'll, becomes. The immediate 
future is sometimes expressed by uoko : Waniv.ri ucou tnsi nukouvj. 
after me one is coming. 

4. The causative prefix fnka is seen in fuhnro, to make know, 
teach: faJ;atonn<in , to make straight, stretch; fnkurinke. make 
plain, shew ; and many others. A shorter form fa is also found : 
jo. lei ha, make eat, feed. 

5. The terminations a, pa. < in, in, un. yin. via, aia, tin, tchia are 
found suffixed to verbs. In Samoan and Tongan these deuote the 
passive voice, but it is doubtful whether they have the same use in 
Aniwa. " One bone of him was not broken " is translated fa.-i 
neici tshona set out Aia ; but examples like nkoi attain, thou girdedst 
thyself, and tasi fore katakaia akui. another shall gird thee, seem to 
show that the terminations are sometimes equivalent to the ALela- 
nesian transitive suffixes. 

6. The interrogative is indicated by m". or. at the end of the 
sentence- Akoi tasi teriki mo ? Art thou a chief ' 

7. The negative is .sc, used with all the particles : Aron sekoma. 
I am not ashamed : cenokoamo ana ica , not having a thing bad : 
arnica sekacitia aeon, ye shall not see me. 

8. The verb *' to be " is expressed by the particles. Tend ko 
uciliafakarajia, this is love. 

9. The verb my, mai, come, has a plural rovnj. Aia korny, he 
comes ; acre nironiij, they came. 
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VIII.— Advert)*. 

1. Directive. Juice, up; ifo , down; mai, my, hither ; fano, ace, 
alee, thither; efunfo, forth. 

2. Interrogative. Mo, at end of a sentence in asking a question : 
konapecua ! how ? v:eha t where ? whither ? whence ? tiaha f why ? 
enaia { when ? 

8. Time. Milov:, inilmca, now. immediately; it uni of old, long 
ago : face, again ; nupo/ji ma nnpoiji. days and days, always ; toil ma 
tou, years and years, for ever ; nnpnr/i tow, a few days ; mokugi, 
before ; fnknliki, together : falrosure, many times ; fakanisi, a little 
time: iirmei, to-dav : imUn'. to-morrow 

I Place /".hrji . o r,/, /. here : " a!'". on the -hot t iinniUii, 
hell iml : •‘•nh '/"■ oil t -ide. 

Manner. . I no, mil \. em irel\ Adject i\ os are ummI a- adverb-, 
of manner Jon ,iihi.n I rejoiced gieatly: tlui nava erejiu, 

thou doest well, 


IX. — 1'npnst t ions. 

1. Simple. (>, v, of ; e, /. in, at ; i, la, to: la, through. 

2. Many prepositions are compounded of a noun and a simple 
preposition. Unja. above, on the top : iraio, iron), at the bottom, 
under, below; iruto, in the heart, inside ; ihita, at the side, near; 
emoa, in the front, before. 

3. The preposition nia, of, belonging to, is a noun and takes the 
suffixed pronouns. 

Singular, 1. Xiakv ; 2. uiau ; 3. iiiana ; 

Dual.* 1. Inclusive ; exclusive ; 2. ; 3. niaroica. 

Plural. 1. Inclusive : exclusive — — ; 2. : 3. niare. 

X — 1 ''.-ii ", i, On. it .. 

Ma. and. for : mo, or; kuia, hat, how; pe, if. that ; hope, so, like, 
as, while : iavd, for the thing this, because; ianera, for the thing 
that, therefore; ana, also. 


XI . — Xu ni ‘- 1 al-. 

1. Cardinal. Tad, one: run, two : tm n, three : fa. four ; rima, 
five; oho, six; p'tu, seven: cam. eight; tea, nine, tagafulu, ten. 
A set of numerals adopted from the English is in use in trans- 
lations. ITuh, tv, thri, far. fair, seks, seven, ef. nain , ten, twclc, 
huntnt. thonsant. The verbal particle e is used with the numerals. 

2. The causative Taka forms the ordinals, fakarua, second ; 
f'l.katorH. third ; once is tost. 

3. Distributives are expressed with a conjunction: Taduia tasi, 
one by one. 

4. Multiplicative.? are formed with tshici: tshicipiv, seven times : 
t*li id efm f how many times i 

r 2 
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XII. — Exclamation «. 

Keini ! Ir-iue f yea! .Jimra! nay! Kaiee ! woe! 

XIII. Specimens. 

Of the following Xo. 1 is the Fotnna Paternoster, as given in 
Dr. Steel’s “ New Hebrides, - ’ and No. 2 is the same in Aniwa. 
They are given, as showing the great similarity of the two 
dialects. 

1. Futuna Pa ft master. 

Tamanomy iragi. Kitapn tiau igoa. Kimai tiau avaka tagata. 
Kipenei tiau fmagaro i takere nei feipei iragi Tufa mai akai tan 
rufie y kimy iranei. Tauki iomy kauligine sa feipe akimy natanaki 
kanlagine sa o faruki y kimy. Koina arafy kimy ki kauligine 
eresy. Kapena mauri kimy i tasa. Niau tavaka tagata ma 
tatamotan ma teatata y napngi mu napugi. E men. 

2. A;, lira Paternoster. 

Tamanome tiragi. Tshou neigo tapu. Tshou tavaka komy. 
Tshou afasas erefia acre ia fanua wararonei fakarogona hepe i tiragi. 
Tufwa acime iranei tshome akai. Towaki nori maganisa tshome ; 
hepe acime towaki nori o maganisa o tagata acime. Natshicina 
acime ia teretu o maganisa, kaia kapare acime ia ane isa iotshi. Ala 
tshou tavaka. ma toruatua. ma nokabisa, atou ma tou. Emen. 

3. Aniwa. .Tolu,. X \ I. 0-10. Front Ate Iter. .7. (f. Patou’s 
f/rhiAafi",,. 

9. ililowa acre niromy ia fanua. acre iieicitia tiafi o tafia marara 
iai, ma eika neinage ilnga aia, ma bret. 

10. Ie>u neitueua iacre, Amy farn foce o eika acowa milow 
niamo. 

11. Saimona Pitrus nifano iateia, ma nitorotsh iamy takowpega 
ia fanua. nifonu o eika sore, wun huutret, ma fefte-thri; ma acre 
nalupai sn ma sefasia takowpega. 

1*2. Iesn neitueua iacre, koromy ma kakeina aia touate. Ala 
jimra tasi o niana tagata aia nifakairo tomatua nifakowia aia. 
Akai akoi " acre neiro aia ta Teriki sore. 

13. Iesu nimy. ma niamo bret, ma neitufwa iacre, ma eika foce. 

14. Tenei fakatoru Iesu nifakariake aia ia niana tagata aia 
nifakairo, wamnri aia nimasike ia tagata nimate. 

15. Wamnri acre nikeinace, Jesu neitueua ia Saimona Pitrus. 
Saimona, nontariki o Iona, akoi acitiafakarafia avou sore kage acre 
ra, mol Aia neitueua iateia. Keine Teriki sore: akoi keiro avou 
acitiafakarafia akoi, Aia neitueua iateia, Fakeina tshakn alam. 

16. Aia neitueua foce fakarua, Saimona. nontariki o Iona, akoi 
acitiafakarafia avou, mo r Aia neitueua iateia, Keini Terike sore : 
akoi keiro pe avou acitiafakarafia akoi. Aia neitueua iateia, 
Fakeina tshaku asip. 

17. Aia neitueua iateia fakatoru. Saimona, nontariki o Iona. 
Akoi acitiafakarafia avou. mo f Aroto o Pitrus nimv sore wamnri 
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aia neitucua fakatoru iateia, Akoi acitiafakarafia avou P Ma aia 
neitucua iateia, Teriki sore, akoi keiro ane iotslii ; akoi keiro pe 
avou acitia fakarafia akoi. Iesu neitucua iateia, Fakeina tshaku asip. 

18. Tamari, tamari, avou koutucua iatakoi, Xopogi ra akoi 
tasisi, akoi nitaka ma nitakaro ia none akoi acitiafakarafia, kai 
taba nopogi akoi tatane sore, akoi kafakatonusia tshou norima, ma 
tasi foce katakaia akoi, ma takoia akoi i none akoi seeitiafakarafia. 

19. Tenei aia neitucua, keifakairo ta mate aia maganerefia ia 
Atua iateia. Wanntri aia nifasao ra iateia, aia neitucua iateia, 
Komy wamuri avou. 


Facial Phoiouraphs from the Egyptian Monuments. — A series 
of 190 photographs of the various races conquered or visited by 
the Egyptians, was taken from the monuments by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie in ls87, with the assistance of a grant from the British 
Association. It i.- now available for students at the cost price of 
printing copies. Applications should be made for prints to Mr. 
Browning Hogg, 75. High-street, Bromley. Kent. If a selection 
is wanted, a set will be sent, any of which can be detached from the 
titled sheets by the purchaser, at 2.<. M. per dozen; those not 
required should be at once returned in the sheets to Mr. Hogg with 
the remittance for those kept. If a whole set is wanted, it Will be 
sent pasted on sheets of parchment paper, with printed titles, on 
receipt of 45s., postage included. With each whole set. a copy of 
Mr. Petries report, and Mr. Tomkins paper on the geographical 
identifications, will be sent if requested, so far as the number of 
copies allowed by the British Association will permit. 

The photographs are mainly from plaster casts, and are therefore 
far clearer than if directly from the stone. Each has the ancient 
name from the hieroglyphs, and the modern equivalent, so far as 
the names can be identified. The situation of each sculpture is 
stated in the report. All are of the XIXth dynasty, and at Thebes, 
unless otherwise stated in the titles. A\ here an interrogation is 
put, either the ancient name is not expressly stated, but is inferred 
from similar sculptures, or else the modern name is not a certain 
identification. Where there are various theories on the identifica- 
tions, the least unlikely hie been adopted without any wish to 
assert its probable truth. The order of arrangement is such as to 
bring together the various peoples who have resemblances worthy 
of notice, such as the Punites and Philistines (Poem j ; the 
Tahennu, Hanebu, and Thnirsha : the Derdeni and Amorites, Ac., 
subject of course to placing those of one name together. 

The R.\r!> oi Inma. — The following is an extract from a letter 
by Sir (icorge Campbell, K.C'.S.I.. D.C.L., which appeared in the 
*' Times of January 24th, 1888 : — 

‘‘ ^ '' certainly the case that Bengalees have not served in the 
army and have the credit of being unwarlike. On the other hand 
they have -hown a decided receptivity not only for English educa- 
tion but for European social ideas : they are often physically 
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robust, and when I introduced gymnastic training in the schools 
they really exhibited great forwardness and aptness. Per contra, 
it must be said that they show great backwardness in tilling out- 
schools of engineering, and that they seem wanting in mercantile 
energy. I see the chairman of the East India Railway, referring 
to his rivals on the other side of India, complains that the people 
of Bombay are ten times as eneigetic as those of Calcutta. In 
manufactures and trade the Bombay natives certainly are very 
much in advance, but I suspect this in a great degree due to the 
presence of certain very energetic mercantile classes — Parsees and 
Marwarees — rather than to a very general superiority of the 
people of the Bombay Presidency. 

At. anv rate, I must say that Sir Lepel Griffin’s address to the 
people of Gwalior, contrasting unfavourably the Bengalees with 
“you Mahrattas,'’ was curiously out of place. I have administered 
a Mahratta country in the Central Provinces, and taken a great deal 
of trouble to find out what is a Mahratta. Using “Mahratta ’’ in 
the wide sense in which we use “ Bengalee," as applied to the whole 
Mahratta-speaking race of Maharastetra, the Mahrattas are by no 
means a verv warlike race, but rather the contrary — a quiet 
agricultural {Ibople, not very fine or robust. It is notorious that 
manv Bombav officers used to try to fill their regiments with 
Hindostanees because they did not think the Mahrattas a sufficiently 
tine raw material. The people connected with the Royal family 
of Xagpore (which was, I think, connected with that of Sivajeej, 
used to insist that the term “ Mahratta '* could only be properly 
applied to the original small tribe from the .Sattara country to 
which Sivajee belonged. In that sense they now hardly exist. 
The Mahrattas whom we encountered were a miscellaneous mcr- 
cenarv horde comprising not only all sorts of Hindoos but very 
many Mahomedans from all parts of India. It is v% ell known that 
neither Scindiuh. Holkar. nor the Guicowa are Mahrattas in any 
limited sense, but represent low-caste adventurers in the Mahratta 
armies. Seindiah conquered the Gwalior territories, but there is 
not one indigenous Mahratta in all that country — it is a Hindos- 
tauee country throughout. A certain number of Mahrattas (using 
the term in the widest sense) followed the original .Seindiah. but 
the great object of the late ruler was to get rid of all those having 
hereditaiy claims upon him. and the only Mahrattas who could 
have been among Sir L. Griffin’s audience must have been a few 
effete pensioners. The Mahrattas who for administrative purposes 
would come into competition with the Bengalee Baboos are the 
Mahratta Bramins — a Angularly acute, pushing, and distinguished 
race, on the whole I rather think superior to the Bengalees. But 
these people have accepted English education. English ideas, and 
what I may call ” political bumptiousness." quite much as the 
Bengalee- — they have not the least reason to tear that they will 
be overriden by Bengalees. 
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F R.MSCIS Galtox, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following presents received since the last meeting were 
announced, and thanks voted to the respective donors : — 


For the Library. 

From the Author. — Etudes ethnouraphiques et archeologiques sur 
l'Exposition C’oloniale et Iudienne de Londres. Par le Dr. E. 
T. Hamy. 

Una gita fra i Calabro-Albanesi. Di Giulio Barroil. 

From the Publishers. — Ratones y Orugas : origen y extincidn de las 
especies. Por Enrique Heriz. 

From Dr. Guglielmo Kitchmax. — L’Ateneo : — periodieo letterario. 
scientifico. scolastico, mensuale organo dell’Istituto Galileo- 
Galilei. Anno xii, Fas. Ie2. 

From the Academy. — Actas de la Academia Naciorial de Ciencias 
de la Republica Argentina en Cordoba. Tom. v, Ent. 3. 

From the Essex Field Club. — The Essex Naturalist. 1887. 
No. 11. 
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From the Institution. — Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. No. 141. 

A Brief History of the Royal United Service Institution. By 

Capt. Boughey Burgess. 

From Prof. Alexander Agassiz. — Annual Report of the Curator of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, for 
1886-87. 

From the University. — The Journal of the College of Science, 
Imperial University, Japan. Vol. i. Part 4. 

From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. iii. No. 19. 

From the Society. — Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1827- 
1829. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1887. 

December. 

— — - Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Vol. x. 
No. 1. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Nos. 275-277. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 1887. Nos. 

6,7,8. 

Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Leipzig. 1886. 

Heft. 1-3. 

From the Editor. — Nature. Nos. 943-945. 

Science. Nos. 250, 251. 

Revue d’Ethnographie. 1887. No. 3. 

L’Homme. 1887. No. 21. 

Bulletino di Paletnologia Italiana. 1887. N. 9 e 10. 

Photographic Times. Nos. 322, 323. 


The following paper was read by the Secretary : — 

The Maori and the Moa. 

By Edward Tregear, F.RG.S. 

There has been considerable discussion among scientific men 
for some years on the question as to the knowledge possessed 
by the Maori in regard to the gigantic extinct bird of New 
Zealand, called the Moa ( Dinornis There is a general tra- 
dition current in the South Seas that the fair Polynesians (or 
Maori) were immigrants, arriving at the different groups of 
islands in canoes; the New Zealand Maoris haviug particularly 
clear remembrances of this event, so far as the statements in 
ancient legend and tradition can be relied on. If we accept 
these legends (confirmed by other evidence) as having a basis of 
fact, two interesting branches of enquiry present themselves. 
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( hie is ethnological ; if the Moa became extinct many centuries 
ago, yet was seen by the Maoris, some clue may be gained as to 
the time this race of men has been in New Zealand. The 
other is of interest to students of natural history ; if the time 
of the arrival of the Maoris could be fixed, and it could be 
proved that they had seen the living bird, we might then be 
able to ascertain how long ago it is since this unique creature 
was exterminated. 

Those who take interest in the subject, range themselves in 
two parties ; one affirming that the Maori not only knew of, but 
hunted and ate the Moa ; the other side asserting that the 
present inhabitants of the island are the descendants of men 
who were perfectly ignorant of the habits, use, or even existence 
of a huge struthious bird. I will endeavour to state in the 
most concise and impartial manner, what evidence, direct and 
indirect, has been brought forward to substantiate these 
opinions. 

The direct evidence is that of geology. The bones of the 
Moa were first found in river beds and fluviatile deposits. 
These bones may have occurred in strata either ancient or recent, 
but the identical formation has not yet been decided. Mr. 
Colenso, Mr. Mantell, Mr. Taylor, and others are agreed in 
pronouncing that the bones have also been found in vast 
quantities near the surface of the ground, sometimes a whole 
plain being dotted with the small mounds formed by the bones, 
in the Southern Island Moa skeletons have been discovered 
without any superincumbent material whatever; although in a 
few years after the arrival of the Europeans the bone deposits 
had disappeared, having been destroyed by the numerous fern 
fires, &c. But the remains of the Moa have been excavated by the 
late Sir Julius Yon Haast, Dr. Hector, and other geologists from 
native ovens buried many feet deep in soil accumulated over 
them apparently in the course of centuries. These bones so 
found have traces of gnawing and the marks of fire, and are 
mixed with the remains of dogs and other animals cooked at 
the same time. This would seem to denote that geologically 
the evidence preponderates greatly in favour of the opinion 
that the Maoris had seen and eaten the Moa, especially as stone 
weapons similar to those formerly used by the Polynesians are 
found near the Moa bones. It would seem improbable that 
such unresting wanderers as the Maoris, men who explored and 
named the most inaccessible parts of the North Island, who 
had thinly peopled the South Island, and who certainly visited 
it to get the greenstone (jade) for their ornaments and weapons, 
should have omitted to notice this huge bird, of great im- 
portance to a people with whom meat was a luxurv, and con- 

x 2 
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sidering that the Moa skeletons were on the surface of the 
ground in our own day. The party who take the negative side 
of the question answer, that although it is almost certain that 
the Moa has been hunted and eaten by man, there is nothing to 
show that the hunters were of the fair Polynesian race. Tra- 
dition speaks of a people exterminated or driven into the 
interior of the country by the Maori ; it is commonly supposed 
to have been a Papuan or Melanesian tribe of men, probably 
using stone weapons similar to those of the Polynesians. Even 
in these weapons there is somewhat of difference, for in some 
of the old deposits (notably in the kitchen-middens, containing 
Moa hones, at the mouth of the Otakai Creek, Otago), are found 
rude chipped fragments of tools, axes, &e., left unfinished, these 
having been struck from flint, chert, quartz, &c., remnants left 
by a people using pakeolitliic weapons ruder than the polished 
stone weapons, &e., of the Maori. 1 

The indirect evidence is that which is given by the traditions, 
songs, proverbs, &c., of the Maori people, and by the etymology 
of words, whether used simply or as compounds, names of 
places, or of persons. Mr. C'olenso, F.R.S., in his articles on the 
Moa (Yol. xii, “ Transactions Xew Zealand Institute,” 1879,) has 
collected almost all the facts to be ascertained in Xew Zealand 
in this indirect manner. Those who can find interest in the 
subject will do well to turn to the book (to be found in most 
large English libraries), and read the full result of Mr. Colenso’s 
researches set forth in his own scholarly words. As a brief 
summary of his work, I offer the following precis. The affir- 
mative : — There were well known (although vague) notions cur- 
rent among the older Maoris concerning the former existence 
of a gigantic bird. Although some of these accounts were mere 
marvels, some stating that the creature had the face of a man, 
that it “ lived on air,” that the last living specimen dwelt on a 
mountain peak guarded by two great lizards ( Tuatara ), yet thev 
identified the bones shown to them as being true Moa bones. 
References to the Moa in legend, song, and proverb, (though 
rare) may be found (I will refer to these in detail further on), 
and the Maoris vouched for the possession of a Moa feather 
used for decorating the hair of dead chiefs at their obsequies, 
and regarded as a precious relic. The negative : — Although 
every bird, animal, Ac , to be found in Xew Zealand is men- 
tioned in the old legends again and again, its qualitv as food 
spoken of, its habits described, its uses for ornamentation, Ac., 

! It is recorded in legend ttat when the “ Rangi-ua-mutu ” (one of the canoes 
which brought the ancestors of the Maoris to .Vor Zealand), arrived at Kangn- 
tapu, the immigrants noticed the flint-flakes (knives,) and Moa bones there ; 
apparently as if he accustomed to them. 
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dilated on, only a very few scant allusions can be found as to 
the great edible bird. So also in regard to the hunting scenes, 
the combat of demi-god and monster, while many legends 
narrate conflicts with great lizards, water-creatures, &e., there 
are no stories concerning the chase or capture of the huge 
feathered biped. While the tale-teller often speaks of the 
numerous pets and tame animals the Maoris delighted to have 
near them (some monstrous pets, such as the whale of Tinirau 
and the saurian of Tangaroamihi), the Moa is never spoken of 
as being the playmate or property of any hero or deity. 1 The 
so-called Moa feather as described by the Maoris (and not 
forthcoming) is represented as being ocellated and of beautiful 
colours, like a peacock’s feather, while the feathers, which are 
almost certainly Moa’s feathers, found by the Europeans with 
the Moa’s eggs, are hairy feathers of a dull grey colour resem- 
bling somewhat those of the emu. The feather, according to the 
Maoris’ own statement, had been found by them either blown 
on the wind, or else (by another account) stuck fast in a white- 
pine tree ; there is therefore no ground except mere guessing to 
associate this feather and the Moa. The Maoris who had 
beautiful cloaks of albatross and kiwi ( Apteryx ) feathers, heir- 
looms of many generations, had no cloaks of Moa feathers. 
They had many weapons of various materials, clubs made of 
stone, hard wood, the ribs of the whale, &c., but none from the 
huge leg bones of the Moa. 

Thus far tradition and possessions : the evidence of names is as 
follows: — The word Moa, besides indicating (a) the bird, means 
( h ) a drill for boring hard stone: (c) a raised plot or bed in a 
cultivation ; (d) a coarse-growing or a sea-side grass ; (e) a 
certain kind of stone or layer of stone. In composition the 
word occurs sometimes in names of places ; Te kakio temoa— the 
neck of the Moa; Muawhiti = startled Moa, drc. As names of 
things, such as ran moa = Moa’s feather, a kind of grass ; 
taramoa = the bramble: maimoa = a decoy bird. 

The old chiefs with whom Mr. Colenso conferred, state that 
the only information they possess is “ anciently' the land was 
burnt up by the fire of Tamatea; then it was that the big 
living things together with the Moas were all burnt.” This 
Tamatea was a very' ancient mythical hero, the fifth lineal 
descendant from Eangi, the sky. Other old chiefs write thus : 
'■ Xo man of old ever saw the Moa ; the last of men, perhaps, 
who ever saw' the Moa was in the time of Xoah ; because it wms 
at the time of the overturning in the day's of Mataoho 2 that 


1 See. however, Sir Walter Bullers note, p. 301. 

' The time of the .No* Zeula ad l),iuge. 
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the race of Moas died whose bones are now seen Those 

men of olden time, as I have said, never saw the Moa — that is, 
its body, its size, its length, its height, its feathers, never once. 
No man ever heard of the taste of its flesh, and of its appear- 
ance ; or of its fat, or its skin, or its being sweet or bitter to 
the taste. For if, indeed, those men of old had known any- 
thing of the Moa they would have left that knowledge to be 
talked of and handed down to the men of after times. But 
inasmuch as those men of the olden time did not know, there- 
fore it is most certain that these men who came after them did 
not know also/’ 

In 1868, Mr. Colenso (“ Transactions New Zealand Institute,” 
Yol. i), stated that he did not believe that any Maori had ever 
seen a Moa, but after having gathered and compared more 
evidence, he gives the result as in the paper of 1879, from 
which I have been cpioting, and then utters his judgment that 
the Moa was known to the Maori, but very far back in pre-historic 
times. As to the immense value of the facts as arranged by 
Mr. Colenso there can be no question, but upon the evidence 
thus placed before us, the reader will probably form his own 
judgment. My own opinion leans greatly to the negative ; I 
cannot understand the omission of mention of the great bird 
in myths, hero combats, hunting scenes, lists of food at feasts, 
charms ami incantations, descriptions of dress, ornaments (as 
plumes), weapons, pet animals, Ac. This weighty silence 
couplet! with the distinct denial of the chiefs that they or their 
fathers ever saw the Moa since the deluge, overweighs the 
doubtful evidence to be drawn from use of the word in com- 
pounds or the few references to some creature called “ Moa ” in 
the traditions or proverbs. But I must add in fairness that anv 
judicial opinion offered by Mr. Colenso regarding New Zealand 
and its inhabitants is entitled to more respectful consideration 
than those of a hundred ordinary students of the question. 

This then is, so far as I can learn, the position of the argu- 
ment when, last discussed, and to which I cannot see much 
probability of anything being added in New Zealand by fresh 
evidence in geology, tradition, or etymology. I believe, how- 
ever, that we can get additional help in considering the question 
by studying the sister dialects of the Maori language ; and I 
will take three of the most important as my field of study ; the 
Samoan (Navigator Islands), the Hawaiian (Sandwich Islands), 
the Tahitian (Society Islands). In these three dialects, as in 
almost all those spoken throughout Polynesia, Moa is the name of 
the domestic fowl, the cock and hen of our farmyards. These 
birds were in the possession of the inhabitants of many of the 
South Sea Islands when first discovered by Europeans, but were 
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unknown in New Zealand. In Hawaiian, Moa means, besides 
the common fowl, (a) the name of a stick used in play ; (b) the 
name of a plant, the leaves of which, made into a tea, are 
cathartic ; (c) the name of a piece of wood made to slide down 
hill on; (d) the name of a moss-like plant growing in the 
forests ; ( e ) a kind of banana or plantain. Also Moa means 
“ cooked,” but this is a word which compares with the Maori 
maoa, “ cooked,” and the vowel value is doubtful. If we con- 
sider the compounds in Hawaiian they almost all refer to the 
bird. 

Moaona, a young cock before his spurs are grown; moakahala, 
a cock with sharp spurs (Lakala — the Maori tatara, from tar a, 
a spear-point, spine, thorn) ; 7n0aLina.na, a hen that has laid 
eggs ; moarnahi, a cock that conquers, a conqueror ; mocimoa, to 
be or act the cock among fowls ; hoo-moiunoa (causative), to 
go in company with, as a cock goes with hens to give warning 
in case of danger, to be intimate with; rnoamoa, the sharp 
point at the stern of a canoe. These words all refer to the 
domestic fowl except the last, which is almost certainly a refer- 
ence to the spur of a cock. Turning to Samoan, we find that 
Moa means (a) the domestic fowl ; (&) the end of a bunch of 
bananas; ( c ) the fleshy part of the alili (a mollusc): (d) a child’s 
top ; (c) the epigastric region ; (/) the middle, as of a road or 
river. 

The compounds are moa'aivao, a wild fowl, and fa'amoataulia, 
to provoke a quarrel of two, as of two cocks. In Tahitian Moa 
means (a) the domestic fowl ; (h) the name of a species of fern ; 
(c) a whirligig made of the crmare seed ; (d) a bunch of miro 
leaves used in the marae (place of assembly). These share 
with the simple meanings of the Maori, Hawaiian, and Samoan 
words in giving no help to any description of the bird, or the 
reason for its being so called. 

The compounds in Tahitian are moafaatito, a fighting cock ; 
rnoahuriima, a fowl of many qualities (tig., an unsteady or 
fickle person) ; moaopapa, a fowl without a tail ; moafiri, a mid 
fowl; moapateatoto, a courageous cock, a bold warrior; mocipa- 
rulii, a cowardly cock, a cowardly warrior; moatarataa, a cock 
with a long spur, a bold warrior; vioaranpia, a peculiarly 
coloured fowl ; moataaeae, a fowl tied by the leg; moatentina , 
a fowl that beats all his opponents ; rnoacan, a cock; tatararnoa, 
a prickly shrub. 

I think that it is drawing no unfair inference from the con- 
sideration of these words if we allow that the creature described 
in these convpound words is distinctly the domestic fowl, the 
fighting cock, the widely -spread emblem of courage. Cock- 
fighting, a popular pastime among many ancient peoples, was 
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a favourite sport of the Polynesians. This accounts for so 
many words alluding to the cock being compounds of Moa, and 
for the compounds of Moa not apparently alluding to anything 
else but the habits, &e., of the cock. If this be the case, it is 
highly probable that since in Hawaiian, Tahitian, and Samoan 
the compounds of Moa refer to the domestic fowl, they also thus 
refer in Mciu Zealand with the Maori compounds of Moa, always 
reserving that there is nothing in the Maori word proving that 
it is inapplicable to the Gall inacecr ; and if in the traditional 
allusions, proverbial sayings, &e., no evidence can be found 
which shows that the word was used to denote a huge struthious 
bird. To pursue the investigation thoroughly, I must refer 
(this time in detail) to the allusions in myth and proverb. The 
only ancient legend in which the Moa is mentioned is that (loc. 
cit.), in the story of Xgahue. Mr. Colenso quoted the two or three 
lines in which the reference appears, but I consider that the 
quality of the evidence depends much upon the bona fid.es of 
the narrator, and as to the tale itself bearing the stamp of 
romance or of reality. So as the myth is very short, I will 
quote in full as it appears in Sir George Grey’s “ Polynesian 
Mythology ” : — 


“ The Legend of Poutini and Jlhaiapa. 

“ Xow pay attention to the cause of the contention which 
arose between Poutini and Whaiapu, which led them to emigrate 
to New Zealand. For a long time they both rested in the same 
place, and Hine-tu-a-hoanga. to whom the stone Whaiapu 1 be- 
longed, became excessively enraged witli Xgahue and with his 
stone Poutini . 2 At last she drove Xgahue out, and forced him 
to leave the place, and Xgahue departed and went to a strange 
land, taking his jade stone. When Hine-tu-a-hoanga saw that 
he was departing with his precious stone, she followed after 
them, ami Xgahue arrived at Tuliua with his stone, and Hine- 
tu-a-hoanga arrived and landed there at the same time with 
him, and began to drive him away again. Then Xgahue went 
to seek a place where his jade stones might remain in peace, 
and he found in the sea this inland Aotearoa (the northern 
island of Xew Zealand), and he thought he would land there. 

“ Then he thought again, lest he and his enemy should be too 
close together, and should quarrel again, that it would be better 
for him to go further off with his jade stone, a very long way 
off. So he carried it off with him, and they coasted along, and 
at length arrived at Arahura (on the west coast of the middle 

1 Or green stone, or jade. 

1 Obsidian, with which the natives grind down the jade. 
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island), and he made that an everlasting resting place for his 
jade stone. Then he broke oft' a portion of his jade stone, and 
took it with him and returned ; and as he coasted along lie at 
length reached Wairere (believed to be on the east coast of 
the northern island), and slevj the Moa there 1 ; and he visited 
Whangaparoa and Tauranga, and from thence he returned 
direct to Hawaiki, and reported that he had discovered a new 
country which produced the Moa and jade stone in abundance. 
He now manufactured sharp axes from his jade stone ; two 
axes were made from it, Tutauru and Hau-hau-te-rangi. He 
manufactured some portions of one piece of it into images for 
neck ornaments, and some portions into ear ornaments ; the 
name of one of these ear ornaments was Kaukau-matua ( which 
was recently in the possession of Te Heuheu, and was only lost 
in 1846 when he was killed with so many of his tribe by a 
landslip. The axe Tutauru was only lately lost by Purahokura 
and his brother Reretai, who were descended from Tama-ihu- 
roa). When Ngahue, returning, arrived again in Hawaiki, he 
found them all engaged in war, and when they heard his 
description of the beauty of this country of Aotea, some of 
them determined to come here.” 

If there is any groundwork of truth in this story, it will be 
with difficulty sifted out from myth. It may be a mystical 
way of relating that a race using weapons of jade were driven 
out by another people using arms of obsidian (or edged with 
obsidian). The place where Ngahue is said to have landed 
with his greenstone (the west coast of the middle island), where 
he made “ an everlasting resting place ” for it, is the natural 
home of the jade; the place whence the Maoris procured all 
the material necessary for their weapons and ornaments. Hine- 
tu-a-hoanga, who expelled him from his country, we luckily 
know something about from another legend, not in the ‘‘ Poly- 
nesian Mythology.” The name means “ Young-lady-standing- 
as-a-whetstone.” She was a grand-daughter of the sister of 
Maui, the great demi-god of Polynesia, and, like Maui, was a 
magician of high rank. Her brother Rata felled a large tree for 
a canoe, but omitted to pay the proper respect to the Lord of 
Forests by offering up prayers and incantations before com- 
mencing work. In the night the “ multitude of the wood- 
elves,” assembled, and stood the tree upright again. The same 
thing happened the next day. and the next, till Hine-tu-a- 
hoanga said to her brother, “You must first rub your axe on 
my sacred body, as on a whetstone, then you will succeed.” He 
did so, and completed his work. 

1 The words in italics are not in the Enriirii translation, but are in the 
original Maori, Ka tae a St/ahue ki te Wautre , ka jjdtua te Moa. * 
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On such ground, and with such personages as these, we are in 
fairy-land. I cannot believe that any reliance can be placed 
on one or two words to be found in such a tale. Moreover, the 
Moa spoken of may be anything ; there is no description or 
hint whatever. From the hundreds, nay thousands, of proverbs 
used by the Maoris the following have been arranged as con- 
taining the only references to the Moa which can be found : — 

(1.) “ The firewood with which the Moa was baked was the 
Jcoramiko” (Veronica). 

(2.) “ Mihiau was the name of the stone with which the Moa 
was cooked.'’ 

(3.) ‘‘ All have been destroyed as completely as the Moa.” 

(4.) “ All have disappeared or perished just as the Moas 
perished.” 

(5.) “ The Bata was trampled down when young by the 
Moa.” 

(6.) “ Even as the Moa, feeding upon air.” 

(7.) “ Art thou indeed a Moa that thou dost not eat ? ” 

(8.) “ A Moa living upon air.” 

(9.) “ A Moa’s stomach, or appetite.” 

Taking these in sequence, Xo. 1 tells us nothing of the nature 
of the food cooked. Xor does Xo. 2; the meaning of tbq word 
mihiau is lost, but it is supposed to have been a kind of 
obsidian. Xo. 3 may allude to any extinct bird, as may No. 4. 
No. 5 is based on the idea that the irregular appearance of a 
huge tree may be caused by trampling on it when it is a small 
plant : a proverb against evil habits in the young. Nos. 
6, 7, 8, 9, are all references to the traditional habit of the Moa 
standing on a hill-peak “ eating the wind,” and were used to 
those who had no appetite for food, “living on air,” applied 
to love-sick persons, &c. There is, however, a doubt as to the 
original meaning of the word here rendered air or icind ; as it 
is also the name of an ancient charm chanted by sorcerers in 
order to make a person pine away and die. In none of these 
proverbs is there any allusion to the nature of the bird, to its 
gigantic size, or to any peculiar habit, unless it be its “ feeding 
on the wind,” which we can hardly refer by' analogy to any 
existing creature, and which is probably either a mistranslation 
sanctified by long usage, or a pure invention of romance. 

The poetical evidence is as follows. In an ancient poem 
called “ The Lament of Turaukawa,” these lines occur : — 

“ I hare indeed heard (from olden times), 

That the korohiko 1 (shrub) was by htkuao . 

The very tree with which the Moa was roasted 
When all its fat was melted down — ** 

1 For Koromiko ( Veronica ). 
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This is a paraphrase of proverb No. 1, or else the proverb is a 
condensed quotation from the song. The next is in a dirge for 
the slain : — 

“ Very calm and placid now the raging billows have become, 

Even (as it were) at the total destruction of the Moas 

When the cusps of the new moon dropped off and fell down (to earth)/’ 

This is highly poetical, hut it tells us nothing. The next is 
an entire song : — 

“ Alas ! afterwards do thou in the evening hours, 

Produce and begin the talk of old, 

The story of the very earliest times 
Of the great ancient men : 

Thus let it be, begin with the very beginning of all, 

With the chief Kakungimu ; 

So that the bird’s plume here present. 

That is to say, of the Moa, 

Shall be stuck into the hair of my principal chief 
(or beloved one).” 

The conclusion of another song runs thus : “ Poor betrothed 
beauty, there thou art alone and forlorn, standing continually in 
the midst of the dense thicket, even as the Moa feeding on air, 
thy posts (supports or fences) are only for the long, shaggy, 
ash-coloured lichen to fly and adhere to, nothing more ! ’’ 

These quotations, the only references to be found among the 
hundreds of Maori poems which have been preserved, give 
no more clue than do the proverbs to the appearance of the 
bird. The compound words to he found in Maori, I give from 
Mr. Colenso’s list. As names of places : Tc kali o te moa = the 
neck of the Moa. Pukvmoa = belly or bowels of the Moa. 
Papamoa — Moa flat; also Spinifc. r flat. Tanunoa = Moa’s spur; 
also bramble (Ruins australis). Tarumoa rahi = spur of the 
big Moa. Hautv.ru muanvi = Hu uturu-buj-Moa ; i.e., possessing, 
or having had there a big Moa. (There are several places called 
Hciuturu .) Moal.ura = red or brownish Moa. Patv.ho.moa = said 
to be the name also of a bird. Moakatino = big or fine Moa, or 
Moas. Otamca — Moa eaten raw. Haravtvja moa = Moa, or 
Moas, observed, or watched, or sought ; or the spot where the 
skiu of a Moa was merely grazed, and it got off. Turawamoa = 
stand, or stage, erected for hanging dead Moa. Moauinti = 
startled Moa, or doubling Moa. Moaichangaiti = Moa briefly 
waited for; Moaichangaiini — Moa long waited for. Moarahi — 
big Moa. Moawhango = hoarse-sounding Moa. As names of 
persons: Tawakeheimoa — this may mean '/'awake able to meet 
a Moa. (I must condense the other words.) Te kahu rerernoa — 
this may mean the garment which fell off, or was thrown aside 
in fleeing from a Moa. In names of things : raumoa, kauhan- 
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gaamoa, hciruamoa = names of three varieties of Now Zealand 
dax ( Pkorniiuw . ). Hina moa = a grub in wood, eating and 
making it rotten, and yet having a fair outside. Moai = peaceful, 
quiet, as the land in a state of peace. Maimoa = a decoy bird — 
as a tame parrot, kept solely for that purpose ; to decoy by 
means of a tame bird or bait. Mr. Colenso remarks on the 
etymology of this word that mai meaning “ hither,” maimoa 
would be “ come hither, Moa ” — an admirable name for a decoy. 
Williams (“ New Zealand Dictionary ”) gives maimoa as “a pet, 
a fondling” — -perhaps from the decoy bird being kept as a 
household pet. If such a huge creature as the Dimrnis had 
been kept as a pet wherewith to decoy others of its species (as 
ducks are used as decoys for ducks, parrots for parrots, even 
tame elephants for wild ones), all mention of such inhabitants of 
their villages has been omitted from lists of pets, huntings, 
songs, and traditions. Mon moa and hamoamoa = small spherical 
shining mineral balls, the size of marbles, found in the earth in 
several places. Whaka-moa = to make up, or raise a plat, or 
heap of small stones, or of earth : to make a raised bed of earth, 
for planting, as in a food cultivation. Whaka-maimoa = to show 
kindness to rough, undeserving people ; to make tame, civil 
(this from the pet or decoy word). 

I have given these words with their probable meanings as 
suggested by our best scholar ; but, he adds, “ in almost every 
case they may mean (or originally have meant) something else ; 
for some of them may have reference to a man, or men, named 
Moa; others (as pupa moa, raumoa) to the seaside grass called 
Moa, & c.” 

The “ Moa with a hoarse cry ” may allude to any bird which 
has a loud note ; the “ red Moa ” would seem to be inapplicable 
to the dull grey bird which (to judge by the few feathers 
we possess) the Moa probably was ; “ Moa eaten raw ” tells us 
nothing ; but there are two or three of the compound words 
which are of importance, if my theory that the Maoris once 
knew the domestic fowl and lost it, is correct. Tara moa = 
'■ Moa's spur,” and tatnmmon = ‘‘ the bramble.” The New 
Zealand bramble is a plant of which leaf and branch are covered 
(underneath with spines curved backward like the spur of a 
cock. Similar thorny plants received similar names in the 
sister dialects; the Tahitian tataramoa a prickly shrub, and 
the Tongan talntalam.ua, a thorny plant, being apparently 
equivalent in derivation to the Hawaiian (reversed form) 
mocdvkala (i.e., moatataru), a eoc-k with sharp spurs. A strong 
iuference may be drawn that the persons who thus named 
thorny plants either were once altogether in a place where such 
plants had already received this name drawn from the •• spur of 
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the cock,” or else that possessing a thorough knowledge of the 
qualities and fighting weapon of the cock, they had separately 
dropped upon a common term for thus describing prickly 
shrubs; of course the presumption is against such coincidence, 
and in favour of the plant having received its name before the 
dispersion. But, if so, although the cock was unknown in New 
Zealand in the days of Cook, it is practically good evidence that 
the forefathers of the Maori were once acquainted with it. The 
other important compound is the Maori word tautauarnon , 
defined by Williams in his “New Zealand Dictionary” as “a 
quarrel in which few take part.” This may apply to the 
Idinornis if we could find out enough concerning its habits to 
show that it was of a combative nature ; but beside this word, I 
set one of identical etymology in Samoan, fa‘innoataulia, “ to 
provoke a quarrel of two, as if of two vocks ” — (Bratt, “ Samoan 
Dictionary ”). Tan, in Maori, means “ to attack,” and tana, “ a 
war-party.” Tan, in Samoan, means ‘"to fight,” and tana “a 
war-party.” The Samoan word dissected stands thus fa‘a, a 
causative prefix, “to make” (answering to New Zealand whaka), 
tau, to fight, moa, a cock, lia, verbal termination. Thus the 
modern Maori interpretation, “a quarrel in which few take part,” 
resolves itself into a probable “ cock-light.” 

I believe these two etymologies to be of great importance. 
If the Maoris, having lost the domestic fowl, applied to the 
older men (who had seen or heard of it) for a picture or repre- 
sentation of it, perhaps the image of a crowing cock, -with its 
beak open, would be presented to them, as it is so often among 
ourselves on signs, trademarks, &c. This may account for the 
“ feeding on the wind ” notion ; and the connection of the word 
Moa with the enormous bones, may have arisen in the following 
way. If the island was inhabited, as some traditions say, by an 
aboriginal race, the exterminators of the Moa, these autoch- 
thones. either as slaves, or before their utter extinction, may 
have passed on the tradition of the huge lost bird to the Poly- 
nesian new-comers. Or. the stories concerning the Moa bird 
being a large one, may have been hut the child of that wonderful 
spirit of romance and love of the marvellous which, growing 
with endless repetitions, magnified the lost bird of their fore- 
fathers to gigantic dimensions. The lizard-monsters (such as 
hot up til it) destroyed by ancient heroes were like “moving 
hills” — the water-creatures (such as pehhaua) similarly de- 
scribed, were the size of “whales,” although we know of no 
lake-dwelling, or river-dwelling reptiles glowing to anything 
approaching such hulk; antiquity magnified them, as the mists 
of the Brocken magnify men into enormous spectres. The 
discoverers of the Moa skeletons state that they (the Europeans) 
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first informed the Maoris that the bones were the hones of a 
bird. Mr. Colenso states that pictures representing the Dinornis 
as “ reconstructed ” were shown about, and rewards offered all 
over the island for the discovery of skeletons of the Moa ; that 
the young natives taught at the Missions dispersed everywhere 
through the country, and that thus conversations were started 
in every Maori village concerning the great bird. It is possible 
that the statement of the Europeans that the hones of a large 
bird which had once existed were wanted, and the traditional 
stories of the Moa (domestic fowl) swollen large by time were 
fitted together and produced strange freaks of memory con- 
cerning half-forgotten tales. It can hardly be believed that the 
Samoans, the Hawaiians, the Tongans, the Tahitians, &c., were 
acquainted with the Dinornis , or named their thorny plants, 
or their “quarrel of two,” from any reminiscence of the huge 
bird of New Zealand. 

In whatever way the question may be settled as to the 
Maoris connecting the bones of the Jiinornis with the word 
Moa, I believe that this paper offers strong reasons for believing 
that — 

1st. The Maoris, like all other Polynesians, once knew the 
domestic fowl. 

2nd. That they knew the domestic cock as Moa. 

Discussion. 

Sir Walter Bcller, who was unable to be present, sent the 
following note : — At the hearing of an important case in the 
Native Land Court at Rangitibei, (in 1883), which arose out of 
a disputed tribal claim to a large block of land, evidence was 
adduced, in support of the Ngatiapa title by occupation, that the 
ancestors of the tribe migrated from Taupo to the sea coast in 
consequence of a quarrel over a pet Moa belonging to Apahapai- 
taketake. The tradition was clear and circumstantial, and was 
accepted by the rival claimants as genuine and trustworthy. The 
facts (as preserved by oral tradition), are set out fully in the final 
address of Sir Walter Buller, who acted as Counsel for the Ngatiapa, 
and whose speech was afterwards published, in pamphlet form, by 
Messrs. Lyon and Blair of Wellington, New Zealand. 

Dr. P. L. Sclater was of opinion that, in the face of the evidence 
that had been brought forward in New Zealand, it could hardly be 
doubted that the last remaining Moa had been exterminated by 
man, and that, looking to the freshness of some of the remains 
(portions of skin, feathers, &c.), this could not have taken place at 
any very remote period. But, whether this had been done by the 
Maoris, when they first arrived in New Zealand, or by some 
pre-existing race was perhaps uncertain, although he had always 
believed that it had been done by the Maoris. 
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Mrs. Carry -Hob son suggested as a reason for the Maoris 
having the word “ Moa ” as a name for bird, that it appears that 
some of the New Zealand birds have a note which sounds like 
“ Moa,” for instance, the Maori hen in the bush calls “ Moaraine, 
Moaraine,” another bird “Morepork.” 

Mrs. Carey-Hobson found in South Africa, that the natives 
called several birds after their notes, as the Bromma- bird, the 
Koor-haau, the Hoo-poo, and many others. 

As to other articles mentioned in the paper as also sometimes 
designated by the word Moa, was it possible that the bones of the 
bird were used in their manufacture P 

Mr. Walhocse remarked that if the Moa existed up to com- 
parative recent times, the remembrance of it might nevertheless 
have died out amongst the Maoris, and there might be no allusions 
to it on their traditions. 

The disappearance of a conspicuous animal, once existing, from 
popular memory may be elsewhere paralleled. Thus the common 
brown bear was certainly not unfrequent in Britain during the 
Roman occupation, and probably for some time after, but, though 
speaking with diffidence, he did not know r that there is any allusion 
to it in the early English writers, and so large an animal might 
have been expected to survive in popular talk and story, as it does in 
Germany to-day. The beaver, that probably became extinct not long 
after the bear, is often mentioned in Welsh poetry, but not the 
bear. Again, it has been surmised, though on doubtful grounds, 
that the gigantic Irish elk, which must have been amongst mammals 
what the Moa was amongst birds, may have been contemporary 
with the early inhabitants of Ireland ; but though Irish literature 
and tradition go back to a great antiquity, there is no allusion to 
or remembrance of it. 


The following paper was read by the Assistant Secretary : — 

On the Shell-Money of New Britain. 

By the Bev. Benjamin Danes. 

The shell-money of New Britain is a very important factor in 
the life of a New Britain savage. Any account of the New 
Britain people, their lives and their customs, will fall short of 
what it should be if this important currency is not discussed. 

The name of this money on the Duke of York group and New 
Ireland is Diwara. On New Britain it is called Tambu. 

There are other kinds of money in the group. (1.) The 
Lideran of New Ireland, which is composed of different kinds of 
fdtell broken into flakes and ground down into circular form to 
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the size of an ordinary glass bead. A hole is bored through the 
centre of each head, and threaded upon string. Lideran is made 
thus into lengths measuring from the nipple of one breast to the 
nipple of the other, and a length has its fixed value. Seven or 
eight of these will make one fathom, and in New Ireland one 
fathom of Lideran will purchase more than one fathom of Diwara. 
But the lideran is only of local value, being considered of no 
account outside of New Ireland. (2.) Another kind of money is 
made at a place called Mioko in the Duke of York group. Its 
name is Pele. This is bought by the New Britain people who 
carry it westward to a place called Nakanai, which is about 100 
miles from Mioko. Pele is of little value for general purposes 
either at Mioko or any part of New Britain — except, perhaps, at 
Nakanai, where it may form a currency. So far as we know at 
present its sole value lies iu its power to purchase the Tambu at 
Nakanai. Those who make it sell it to the New Britain people 
at the rate of four or five lengths for one fathom of Tambu. 
Each length reaches exactly from the nipple of one breast to the 
nipple of the other as in the case of the Lideran. Eor the four 
or five lengths of Pele enough shells of which the Tambu is 
made, may be purchased at Nakanai to make two or three 
fathoms of Tambu. Pele is made of a very common pearl shell 
which is split up into Hakes. The flakes are broken in pieces to 
the size of a shirt button, holes are then drilled through the 
centre and the flakes are ground perfectly round to one size 
about -jif inch in diameter, and threaded upon string. (3.) There 
is another kind of money obtained in New Ireland, but from 
what I can gather, it is only used in the purchase of pigs. It 
seems to be more an article of barter, the value of which is a 
large pig, than a currency. 

2. The shell of which Tambu is made is very small. It is 
procured from the people who live on the NAY. coast of New 
Britain. I have not been able to ascertain the exact part of the 
coast. In company with the Bev. G. Brown and others I went to 
the place where the people from the Gazelle Peninsula purchase it. 
When we asked the people where it was obtained they pointed 
us still further west. I have seen ornaments from the east 
coast of New Guinea, and from that fact think that possibly the 
shell may be found on Brooks Island between New Britain and 
New Guinea. When purchased at Nakanai the shells are just 
as they are found upon the beach or dug from the earth. They 
are done up in packets varying in size, and consequently in 
value also. The secret as to where they are obtained is very 
jealously kept by the Nakanai people. I have never found one 
man in the Gazelle Peninsula who had the faintest idea as to its 
whereabouts. It is evidently a trade secret, kept close by the 
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Nakanai people in order to prevent the Pele and other trade 
from passing their country. 

3. When brought from Nakanai, each man sits down and 
threads his shells on long strips of cane. A hole is first punched 
through the back of the shells. The strips of cane, which 
are about two feet six inches in length, are scraped or pared 
down to the required size, and the shells are then strung. To 
join these pieces of cane one end of one piece is made wedge-shape. 
One end of another piece is split a little down the centre. The 
wedge end of the one piece is put between the two halves of the 
split end of the other piece, and a few shells are drawn over the 
splice, binding the two sides of the one piece on the wedge of 
the other. This process is repeated until all the shells are 
strung into one long length, which is then rolled up into coils 
ranging front sixty to four and five hundred fathoms. The coil 
is then carefully and neatly wrapped up in banana leaves and 
suspended in the treasure-house until required. 

•4. The money thus prepared is the national currency. Bv it 
trade is carried on and it enters largely into every custom and 
ceremony of the land. It can be, and is, divided as easily as we 
divide our pounds into shillings and shillings into pence. For 
the sake of illustration let their fathom of Tambu lie represented 
by our £. Then half fathom = 10s.. Quarter fathom = da., and 
lowest of all two shells may represent our farthing. The length 
we have called a fathom is the distance between the two hands, 
when they are stretched out straight in opposite directions. A 
man is praised according to the good full measure he gives, and 
execrated according to the short measure lie may give. The word 
for purchasing a thing is ka.Z. The word for barter, i.e., exchange 
of produce, is b»«pa. thus showing that the two ideas are as 
distinct in the minds of the natives as thev are in our own. 

There are fixed prices for some things. Brices for other tilings 
differ, as with us. according to the law of supply and demand. 
All articles of food remain at much about the same price. The 
following is a list of prices obtaining in New Britain : — 

Sal n Kin. large . . . . . . I fathom Tambu. 

Fowls according to size . . . . 4 tu £ ,, „ 

Breadfruit, sixty for .. ..1 „ „ 

Taro 1 and yams according to state 

of crop, if plentiful, sixty for .1 „ „ 

If scarce, fifty for . . 1 „ „ 

1 In purchasing vegetable fool, it often happen* that a man will buy the 
whole of a neighbour? crop before it is dug. a greater or "null* r <nm 
nceerding to the size of the plantation and \ield. I Lav<* purchased crops thus 
at from ten fathoms to twenty and twenty-five fathom? of Tambu. 

\UL. XVil. 


V 
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Betel-nut, a large bunch 
Twelve, betel-nuts 
Canoes, 1 large 
„ small 

Pigs according to size, from 
Dogs 

Cockatoos 2 
2 yards print 
1 tomahawk (good) 

Large plantation knife . . 
Large fishing nets 
Small fishing nets 


\ fathom Tambu. 

4 shells only. 

20, 25, 30, 50 fathoms Tambu. 
7 fathoms and upwards „ 

7 to 10 fathoms „ 

2 to 3 

2 to 5 
1 

3 to 4 

3 „ 

40 to 50 „ 

1,2, 3, 4 „ 


5. Husband and wife possess this money quite independently 
of each other. The children also, almost as soon as they can 
understand anything, are taught that the acquisition and reten- 
tion of wealth is an important, if not the most important, duty of 
life. To let money go for nothing in return or to pay a shell 
more than is necessary for an article is considered the height of 
folly. Consequently little boys and girls have their little store 
and" bank, and are keen traders. A wife, however, is often 
despoiled of her money by her husband. Not indeed by force. 
That would be an invasion of the rights of property, and an 
olfence against the public conscience. The husband perhaps gets 
up a charge of adultery against his wife, he becomes very angry 
and threatens to do her bodily harm unless she pays him so 
much money. Often she is charged with saying something 
derogatory to him. She is then made to pay for" defamation of 
character.” She pays in order to escape bodily harm at the 
hands of husband. Often enough the charge is true, but often 
it is not. In either case he gets money from her. 

G. Money is lent at the uniform rate of ten per cent. It is the 
custom on Duke of York, that when a person wishes to borrow 
monevhe must return eleven fathoms for ten fathoms borrowed. 
The word for inteiest there is n:u neat n rv , tints showing that the 
idea of usury is perfectly understood. On Xew Britain the 
idea is not so fully developed. I have not found on Xew 
Britain 3 4 a word equal to the Duke of Yolk word icmvaturu. 
KmnOibi is the Xew Britain word which must resembles the 
Duke of York word. , Its literal meaning is either a present, or to 


1 The price of canoes depends upon their quality as -well as upon their size. 

- The price of a cockatoo varies in dilterent parts of the group. The price 

stated is paid m Kahakada. 

4 "When Xew Britain is meiuicne l, it must be remembered that we refer 
to that part of it with which we are familiar. Xew Britain i> 3O0 miles long, 
and there are many places where white men have never yet been. 
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present, to give, to pay. When money is borrowed, however, 
it is never returned without a fathom for every ten fathoms 
borrowed, but the idea in the native mind does not seem to be so 
much interest, as an expression of thanks for the favour. It 
amounts practically to the same thing, but there is a difference 
in the native mind. 

7. A New Britain native has an aversion to breaking in upon 
his capital. If a man has a coil of money but no “ change,” and 
requiring for his present need only a few fathoms, lie will take 
his coil and pawn it for as many fathoms as he requires. The 
coil is kept by the lender until the sum is repaid with interest 
upon which the coil is returned to its owner. This custom is 
called the xv curin'/. 

The people greatly deplore the loss of this wealth from the 
community and will do much to avert it. If a rich man is 
offended and threatens to remove to another town, his friends 
and sometimes many of the leading men of the place will pay 
him something to remain with them. 

One man often becomes a banker for a number of men. He 
is generally a man who is feared and who has a reputation for 
valour and a good following. His house then forms a rallying 
point in times of trouble for all those who have lodged money 
there. He thus becomes a person of influence and power, 
because, no matter what villany he may perpetrate, the de- 
positors rally round their money to defend it, and in so doing 
defend him. I do not know that he is held responsible for 
anything which may be missing. I have known cases where 
the banker has been offended by one of the depositors, and he 
has refused to give back tne deposit, claiming it as compen- 
sation for the offence. Being feared by the offender, nothing 
has been done. I have also known young men deposit money 
with their uncle i.e., their mother’s brother, and the uncle has 
used the money as his own. There seems to be no redress in 
that case. I have never heard of any banker using or making 
away with or retaining inonej' belonging to others except in the 
above cases. 

8. A borrower comes more or less under the influence and 
power of the lender. If the borrower is a young man and has 
borrowed money to purchase a wife, or if a person has purchased 
a wife for him, he is then more or less at the bidding of the 
lender until the loan is repaid. All initiation fees into various 
clubs or societies are, as a rule, paid by the elders or chiefs, 1 

1 I use the ivord 44 chiefs ” for the sate of convenience, but the status and 
poorer of these men is far from equalling that of the Polynesian or the Fijian 
chief. 

Y 2 
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thus bringing the boys and young men under their influence. 
If a borrower shows a disposition to be restive, he is at once 
reminded of his obligation to pay, and the “ screw ” is as power- 
fully applied as with us. If a man refuses to repay a loan, he is 
thenceforth a marked man. His character is gone. He is called 
a “ watnhim” meaning an embezzler. None will lend him 
money in the future. Some young men cannot inarrv for the 
simple reason they cannot purchase a wife, and no one will lend 
them money because they are lazy, or have not been able to 
make money in the past, and there is a doubt as to whether 
they will be able to make it in the future. 

9. Partnership are entered into by the people. Two or three 
will own a fishtrap or a number of them, or perhaps a large 
Ashing net. The proceeds of the sale of the produce are care- 
fully counted at the conclusion of the day’s work and equally 
divided, or it may be the proflts are divided at the end of a 
season. Trading and other ventures are jointly carried on and 
strict accounts kept, each partner being a check on the others. 
The strength of their memory in money matters is astonishing. 
Large plantations are made by a number of people and the pro- 
duce sold. The greatest source ot wealth to the coast tribes lies 
in their trading fur the shell of the Tambu, and in the products 
of their tishtraps and plantations. 

10. Atonement of U'ron 7 is made by the payment of Tambu. the 
amount fixed being according to the wrong done. This fact has 
a great restraining influence upon New Britain society. Thus : 

{».) When war has been carried on for any length of time, 
and persons have been killed or injured, no peace can be made 
until the friends of the killed and wounded, in the latter case 
the wounded themselves, have received compensation from the 
enemy. Each side must pay the other for damage inflicted. 
This reciprocal payment, if I may so call it, is shown in the 
word used to express both the act and the action. O 11 Duke of 
York it is »v/,vd. On New Britain it is tcacul, /'/. K><\ — buy, 
pay: the ice on Duke of York, and the icnra on New Britain 
denotes reciprocal action. Thus, icehvl and vn rot. nt literallv 
mean paying each other. The side which was originally wronged 
receives any sum mutually agreed upon in sati'faetion of the 
original wrong out of which the war sprang, in addition to pay- 
ment for whatever injury may have been inflicted during the 
fighting. Tins money is paid, not out of any public fund, but 
by the parties principally concerned. While so much as a 
single wound is not atoned for. peace cannot be considered likelv. 

(>'■) Because ot the lack of all constituted authority among 
the people, simple and ordinary quarrels lead to serious ones. 
Tiiere is no one man vested with power or authoritv who can 
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say “ cease,” when any quarrel has reached a certain stage. All 
peace is arranged by common agreement, mutual consent, not by 
personal authority. Take the following examples : — 

(I.) To Meli and To llelu were two hoys. To Meli put an 
iron ramrod into the tire, and when it was hot he drew it across 
To Delu’s bare back. To Delu was incensed at this, and at once 
ran to the beach and cut down some crotons belonging to To 
Rumu. To Rumu was angry at the loss of his crotons, and he 
went along the beach and smashed a canoe belonging to another 
man. The owner of the canoe went and broke two canoes be- 
longing to another man. The owner of the two canoes burnt 
down another man's house, and even more mischief still sprang 
out of To Meli’s practical joking. All now thought that the 
matter should be settled. To Meli had to pay To Rumu for the 
crotons which To Delu had cut down, because by burning To 
Delu he had been the cause of the crotons being cut down. To 
Delu who had been burnt, had to pay for the broken canoe, 
because he, by cutting down the crotons, had caused the eanoe to 
be broken. To Rumu by breaking the one canoe had caused 
the two canoes to be broken, and so he had to pay for them. The 
man who smashed the two canoes caused the house to be burnt 
down so he had to pay for that. So every account had to be 
settled until they found a man whose property had been injured, 
but who had injured none in return. His claim would then be 
paid and the matter ends. It will be seen that the boy who 
was burnt got nothing for the injury done to him. However, 
by cutting down the crotons he had forced To Meli to pay for 
them, and in causing him to lose money by such payment he 
found a little satisfaction ; he had also involved others in loss of 
property which caused them to be angry with To Meli, whose 
position rvas an unenviable one for some time after. 

(II.) A is a poor uniniluential man. B wrongs him. B is 
rich, or at any rate richer than A, and has more influence in 
the place. There is no government or authority to which A 
can apply for redress. But there is custom which has the 
authority of law. There are four things A can do. (1.) He 
can appeal to B, and if he can persuade, by promises of pay- 
ment, upon a number of men to stand by him, his appeal may 
be listened to and his claim for compensation satisfied. If he 
has no bac-kers his appeal will not be heard unless B fears 
further trouble. (2.) He mav take the course which To Delu 
took in the above example. But in that case he will only have 
the satisfaction of getting B into difficulties, and at the same 
time stands a chance of having to pav something himself. 
(?>.) He may watch his opportunity, and seize the canoe of some 
chief or powerful warrior of whom all are afraid : such an act is 
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never resisted by the owner for he will be paid, or, entering the 
dreaded man's treasure-house, he may take out a roll of Tambu, 
and taking it to his own house, he may hold it until B com- 
pensates him for the injury done. The canoe, or Tambu, or gun, 
or tomahawk, or whatever may be seized by A is taken much 
care of as he is held responsible for any harm done to it. It 
often happens that atonement is made at once as soon as the 
great warrior has been thus dragged into the quarrel, (d.) On 
the Duke of York Islands and sometimes on Yew Britain, 
A may go to a chief, who, as a bad, unscrupulous man, is feared, 
and by the presentation of a fee engage that chief to assist him. 
Thus A values the damage done to himself or his property at 
thirty fathoms of Tambu. He takes three fathoms of Tambu 
and lays them down before the chief. Each of those three 
fathoms represents ten fathoms. Thus A really pays before- 
hand the ten per cent, interest. (I am not sure that the chiet 
gets another ten per cent, out of B when the whole loan is 
repaid, but it would be quite contrary to a Yew Britain man’s 
nature if he did not try). If the chief deems himself capable of 
frightening B into repaying him, he does not hesitate to pay A 
the thirty fathoms represented by the three fathoms. But if he 
thinks this to be beyond his power, he will not risk his repu- 
tation by advancing the money. It would be a serious loss of 
prestige if he were to fail. If the money is advanced and B 
refuses to pay the chief, there are three courses open to the 
latter. (1.) He may seize on anything belonging to others and 
hold it until payment is made, thus involving others on his side 
against B. (2.) He may demand repayment under threat of 
bodily harm. (3.) He may refuse to issue more loans to 
anyone until payment is made by B. I have only known the 
latter course to be taken twice, and in each case the offender 
has been glad to pay, for every applicant fora loan being refused, 
and knowing the reason why, turns against the man who is the 
cause of his being sent away empty-handed. 

11. All claims are adjusted by the popular voice, i.c., all have 
a voice in the settlement. A violent man however, may frighten 
an offender into paying an extravagant price. As a rule, when 
atonement is made, the price of an article destroyed is fairly met. 
It sometimes happens that the injured suffer considerable loss. 
Women and young people who are not well backed by their 
friends will nearly always lose. Apart from force, there is little 
or no justice. Public opinion is a great factor in the adjust- 
ment of all disputes, but, as already shown, a violent man may 
over-ride all public opinion. 

12. The manner in which public opinion is appealed to is as 
follows : — 
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The people live in families, i.e., father and mother with their 
children, and as many of their kinsmen who may wish to live 
with them; each family or kinsmen having separate houses of 
their own, and all the houses may he enclosed by one fence, or 
each house may have its own fence, hut erected very close to 
each other. Hence if one member is injured, all the family 
know it at once. If kinsmen are living at a distance they are 
informed as soon as possible of the occurrence. A man’s own 
kin are bound to stand by him even though he be altogether in 
the wrong. They gather together and make a great noise, 
shouting and threatening the wrong-doer. This attracts the 
attention of the neighbours who run together to see what is the 
matter. The injured man and his kinsmen, together with 
their following, which may include as many as like to see a 
row, go near the place where the offender lives , 1 and send one 
of their number to him and his friends (who have gathered 
together, on the first sign of a disturbance) with terms of settle- 
ment. It may take hours to arrange the terms, two or three 
messengers continually going to and fro between the parties, 
until the affair is settled. There is no lack of communication. 
All the townsfolk, not personally concerned in the quarrel, are 
ready for the office of go-between, and seem very happy in 
being so employed. One, or perhaps two or three of them, may 
be selected, and these are recognised by both parties as fully 
accredited ; but they have no power to dictate terms of peace. 
They are simply messengers from one party to the other, and 
the parties themselves must decide whether the terms proposed 
are to be accepted or rejected. The initiative is always taken 
by the injured person if he is able, if not then by the' nearest 
kinsman who may be present. In the case of a. woman or a 
child being injured, the husband, uncle (i.e., mother’s brother; , 
father, or nearest kinsman or kinsmen present, take the matter 
up on their behalf. 

The principal parties on either side are, of course, the injured 
person and the wrong-doer, but they are considerably influenced 
by their friends and following, though if the offended man 
c hoses to accept the compensation offered, he may do so even 
against the advice of his friends. The affair generally takes the 
form of a haggling bargain. A is injured by P>. He sends a 
go-between to B with the message that he will he satisfied with, 
say, ten fathoms of Tambu. B gives the messenger five fathoms. 
This is rejected and the money goes hack. B adds a little 
more, and this is repeated until he sends his ultimatum, that he 


1 This course is taken when leason holds sway, but if passion, then some 
violence is attempteJ. at once. 
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will not give another shell. This is generally accepted, but if 
not, any of the methods of redress already mentioned may be 
resorted to. 

If the quarrel cannot be settled without a fight, either party 
can obtain the help of a number of men by paying them for it, 
while the neutrality of any influential man, who is supposed to 
he likely to favour the other side, may be secured by a sufficient 
bribe. This is called vitor ict = “tying or binding him.” 

I am of opinion, though I am not certain, that offences against 
the intersexual laws based on the exogamous intermarrying 
divisions, v iz., Mo ram am and Pile aloha, noted bv Fison and 
Howitt in “Kamilaroi and Kurnai,” cannot be atoned for by 
money payment. Heath is the penalty to the woman at least. 
Her male relatives would be so ashamed they would kill her at 
once unless she could escape. But so strictly are the regu- 
lations observed, that I never knew of a case of infringement of 
them excepting by report. Thus, I heard of an old chief on 
New Ireland who broke the law ; but he was too powerful 
and the people too few, for them to do anything but grumble 
about it. 

13. The possession of Tambu has a very important influence 
on the lives of the New Britain people. Thus : — 

(a.) It minimises the all and fatality of war. The fighting is 
as often undertaken for compensation as for revenge, the object 
of the contending parties being, not so much to injure as to 
frighten the other side into making an offer of money. This, 
coupled with the fact that every life taken, and every wound 
inflicted in the fight must be paid for — the payment for the 
former ranging from fifteen to fifty fathoms, the latter according 
to the nature of the wound — restrains in no small degree their 
desire for blood. Should the wound have been atoned for and 
the man die afterwards from its effects, then the whole life must 
be paid for. In one instance an old man was supposed to be 
dying. Years before that a man had wounded him with a spear, 
and it was said that a piece of the spear still remained in the old 
mail’s body. To this piece of spear was ascribed the old man’s 
illness, and if he had died the man who speared him would 
have had to pay for the life. While this law of atonement 
restrains their thirst for blood in a great measure, it must still 
be borne in mind that not a few eases aiise. in which rage, desire 
for vengeance, and jealousy override all prudential and economic 
considerations and only life and blood can satisfy the infuriated 
man. Cruelty and lust abound in New Britain even with this 
powerful restraint, and one who is at all acquainted with a New 
Britain man cannot but shudder at the very thought of what he 
would be if the restraint were not. 
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(h.) It establishes personal rvjht to property, and the right to 
alienate that property by sale or gift independent of anyone else. 
The whole town or family may be against the sale or gift, but has 
only the power to protest and cannot prevent it if the person 
is determined to sell. This right extends even to women and 
children. The writer has purchased land (for mission pur- 
poses) from women who insisted upon selling even against the 
wish of their friends. The sale completed, its validity has been 
recognised. I have known persons who have objected to the 
sale of a thing make a present to the owner of a fathom, and 
sometimes more, of Tambu to induce the owner not to sell. A 
native generally listens to that argument. 

(c.) It mules the people frayed and industrious. No man is 
held in greater contempt than a spendthrift. In point of fact 
such a person is scarcely known. Nothing is wasted. In 
purchasing, a man will only buy just as much of anything 
as he requires for the time being. Hence we see no whole- 
sale business done. One venture at a time is the business 
maxim of the New Britain people. Plantation produce is the 
one source of wealth for the inland people. A bunch of ba- 
nanas will bring, according to size, from a quarter to a whole 
i'atliom of Tambu. Cocoa-nuts from sixty to one bundled per 
fathom. Hence the inland people are nearly always at work at 
their plantations. They are either in them, or preparing some- 
thing in connection with them, or selling the produce. Market 
is held on the coast every third day in a large number of places. 
Those who live very far back inland have their inland markets 
v r here they sell to those nearer the beach, vdio in turn sell what 
they buy to the coast people. These markets are so arranged 
that two are seldom held near each other on the same day. A 
man taking his produce to one rnaiket to-day, may take more to 
another to-morrow if he is so disposed, and it is safe for him to do 
so. The coast people meet the inland people at these markets 
with their fish and articles of European manufacture, and either 
.sell them for Tambu or barter for food and other things only 
obtainable in the country. 

On the coast, fishing, in addition to plantations, is a source of 
income. The fishtrap is unique, and takes two or three weeks 
to make, and when finished it is quite a work of ait. It costs in 
all, including the cost of food and wages for those who assist, and 
the cable to anchor it by — often 500 fathoms long — about six or 
seven fathoms. Men work from early morning till late at night 
making these traps. By the time the traps are made plantations 
require attention. Only those who know noticing about the New 
Britain people will call them lazy. After a residence of nearly 
eight years among them the writer has arrived at the conclusion 
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that, comparatively speaking, they are as busy as Europeans are- 
There are and have been parts of Duke of Fork, New Ireland, 
and New Britain where enforced idleness and therefore want and 
wretchedness existed in the most debasing degree. But when 
Christianity has stepped in and made peace where peace 
was scarcely ever known, idleness gave place to industry and 
wretchedness to comparative comfort and wealth. The innate 
industry of the people shone forth the moment property and life 
became in any degree safe. I have known a man make fifty 
fathoms of Tambu during the fishing season, and ten or twelve 
fathoms from his plantations. 

(cl.) It mokes them a commercial 'people. By the aid of inter- 
mediaries their commercial transactions extend to places they 
have never visited. But they never, or very seldom, trust 
their money with the intermediary. He buys the article with 
his own money and sells it to them for theirs, making what 
profit he can by the transaction. In the old heathen days 
Kinawanua people, a town on Duke of York Island, could go 
to one town on New Ireland and there trade lor goods from 
that place and sell their own. IVaira, another town, had its 
place also. Nakukuru people could cross over to three places 
on New Britain and do their trading. It is needless to say 
that through the establishment of mission stations in each 
town, trade is now carried on between New Britain and other 
parts of the group with almost perfect freedom. A bargain 
once made and concluded is seldom or never disputed. All 
disputation and haggling is done previous to the conclusion of 
the bargain. 

14. While Tambu has brought some benefit to the New 
Britain people it has not been an unmixed blessing. To it, or 
rather to love for it. may be attributed in no small degree their 
intense selfishness and their glaring ingratitude. The expression 
of gratitude often leads to a little expense. Hence gratitude is 
too expensive a luxury for a New Britain man to be acquainted 
with. A spirit and life which is unselfish must often suffer loss. 
A New Britain man cannot afford that. A people whose greatest 
love is reserved for money, and whose highest aim is to get 
money, is an exceedingly hard-hearted and an intensely selfish 
people. 

15. There are other matters closely connected with this shell- 
money. Its influence is supposed to extend even to the next 
life. There is not a custom connected with life or death in 
which this money does not play a great and a leading part. I 
am convinced that the man who best understands the uses and 
power of Tambu, be he missionary or trader, will carry the 
greatest influence amongst the people, because in understanding 
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that subject he will be led almost into the secrets of their very 
hearts, and their life will be understood by him as though it 
were spread out before him as a chart. Take away their money 
and their secret societies sink at once into nothing, and most of 
their customs become nothing. I do not pretend to have 
exhausted the subject in this paper, and hope that some 
missionary resident in Xew Britain will make Tambu a subject 
of special study, and give to ethnologists complete information 
on this subject, which a student of island customs has called 
“ commercial savagery ” and “ a new and most interesting phase 
of savage life.” Xot that money of this kind is unknown 
elsewhere, but that nowhere else, so far as we have hitherto 
been informed, has it so powerful an influence on savage life and 
custom. 


Jaxuary IOtii, 188S. 

Francis Galtox, Esq., F.B.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The election of Moxtuori Joseph Ohgers, Esq., Assistant 

Professor of English Literature in the Government College, 

Lahore, was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 

the respective donors : — 

For. the Library. 

From the Premier of Victoria. — Prodromus of the Zoology of 
Victoria. By Frederick McCoy. Decades I-XV. 

From the Department of Mixes, New South Wales. — Annual 
Report for the year 1886. 

Geology of the Vegetable Creek Tin Alining Field. Xew 

England District, Xew South Wales. By T. W. Edgeworth 
David, B.A.. F.G.S., Geological Surveyor. 

From Mrs. Crawshay. — Essays written for the Bvron- Shellev- 
Keats In Memoriam Yearly Prizes for the best essay in English 
written by a Woman. Jubilee edition. 

From the Author. — Xotes on the Ethnology of British Columbia. 
By Dr. F. Boas. 

The Eskimo Tribes. By Dr. Henry Rink. 

Preliminary Report on the Marine Fauna of Rameswaram, 

and the neighbouring Islands. By Edgar Thurston. 
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From the Author. — Abnorme Eberbauer, Pretiosen im Sehmuck 
dor Siidsee-Volker. By Dr. O. Finsch. 

Czaszki Przedmieszczan Krakowskich, z xvii, i xviii wieku. 

By Prof. Dr. I. Kopemicki. 

From the Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine. Vol. iv. No. 1. 

From the Berlin Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologic, 
und Uegeschicute. — Zeitsohrift liir Ethnologie. 1887. 
Heft y. 

From the Academy. — B ulletin de l’Academie Imperiale des 
Sciences de St.- Peters bourg. Tom. xxxii. No. 1. 

From the Association. — Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archaeological Association of Ireland. No. 60 a. 

From the Institution. — Journal of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall. Vol. ix. Part 2. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 259. 

- — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. xx. Part 1. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1888. 

January. 

Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland. Vol. xviii. 

Part 2. 

- — — - Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1830-1833. 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Vol. x. 

No. 2. 

Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 7 a Serie, 

No. 2. 

— - Notnlen van de Algemeene en Bestuurs-vergnderingen van 

het Batayiaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenscliappen. 
Deel xxv. Aflevering 3. 

From the Editor. — Nature. Nos. 946-949. 

Journal of Mental Science. No. 108. 

American Antiquarian. Vol. ix. No. 6. 

Science. 252-255. 

Photographic News. Nos. 321—327. 


The President announced that the Annual General Meeting 
would he held on Tuesday, January 24th, and nominated Mr. 
E. W. Bkabeook and Mr. J. E. Ivillick, Auditors. 

Miss Buckland read the following paper : — 

On Tattooing. 

By A. W. Buckland. 

[with PLATE VI.] 

The subject of tattooing does not- appear to me to have occupied 
the attention of anthropologists as much as its importance war- 
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rants. I therefore propose in this paper to bring forwar.l a 
few facts in connection with it, which seem to strengthen the 
chain of evidence bearing upon that prehistoric intercom sc 
which I believe to have existed between widely-separated 
peoples. 

Falling under the head of ornament, it seems probable 
that this painful mode of personal adornment was adopted at 
a very early period of human history, and was at one time 
almost universal, falling into desuetude with the advance of 
civilisation when clothing became general, and ornaments were 
chosen which would not entail pain, and could be varied accord- 
ing to the caprice of the wearer. But even to the present day 
tattooing forms the dress of the great mass of the unclothed 
natives in various parts of the world, whilst in some places it 
is more than a personal adornment, forming a ceremonial rite 
accompanying initiation into manhood. In some places men 
only are tattooed, in others women alone are thus adorned ; but 
there is generally some story or legend given to account for the 
preference awarded to one sex over the other, as, for example, 
in Samoa, where Mr. Turner 1 tells us that Taenia and Tilafainga, 
or Tila the sportive, were the goddesses of the tattooers. They 
swam from Fiji to introduce the craft to Samoa, and on leaving 
Fiji were commissioned to sing all the way, “ Tattoo the women 
but not the men.” They got muddled over it in the long 
journey and arrived at Samoa singing, “ Tattoo the men and not 
the women and hence the universal exercise of the blackening 
art on the men, rather than the women. 

There are two principal modes of tattooing. In the one 
which is probably the oldest, cuts are made in the flesh in such 
a manner as to leave a cicatrised mark, but generally without 
the addition of any colouring matter. In the other a pattern 
is drawn on the skin, which is afterwards pricked in with 
needles or other sharp pointed implements, various colouring 
matters being rubbed into the wounds, so as to produce a per- 
manent picture. 

The first method prevails in Australia, where many of the 
natives are scarred in a remarkable manner, some of those 
exhibited in England last year having the shoulder cut and 
scarred, so as to resemble a great tassel, like a footman’s 
shoulder-knot. But although the custom of thus ga-diing 
the shoulder, back, and breast seems in some parts of Australia 
to be almost universal, it does not appear to he connected with 
the elaborate initiation ceremonies; it may, howeter, probably 
have a tribal signification. This mode of tattooing by cuts, 


1 “Samoa,” by George Turner, IX. D., page 55. 
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leaving raised cicatrices, which Mr. Tomkins suggests should 
he named gashing, prevails with modifications, all over the 
African continent. On the west coast, three cuts on each 
cheek would appear to be the chief decoration, and these cuts 
are coloured reel and blue, according to the masks and other 
representations brought over for the Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition. 1 2 It is not a little singular that these three cuts appear 
in a bronze head of great antiquity from the Xecropolis of 
Marzabotto, Bologna, Italy. This head is engraved in the 
Smithsonian Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1882-83, 
from which I have taken some of the material for this article. 
I cannot meet with any account of the origin of these three 
cuts, but believe they may perhaps have some religious as well 
as tribal significance, for I_)r. Ilolub, speaking of similar cuts on 
the breast of a Ivorauua says :■ — •“ They have among themselves 
a kind of freemasonry. Some of them have on their chest 
three cuts. "When they were asked what was the reason of it, 
they generally refused to answer ; but after gaining their con- 
fidence they confessed that they belonged to something like a 
secret society, and they said ‘ I can go through all the valleys 
inhabited by Korannas and Griquas, and wherever 1 go when 
I open mv coat and show these three cuts I am sure to be well 
received.’”” Mr. Johnston gives a sketch of a Mu-ngala from the 
equator whose body was entirely covered with cicatrisations, 
which he says are produced by raising lumps or wheals of skin 
by slitting it with a knife and rubbing some irritant into the 
incision,” and he tells us that this mode of ornamentation is 
practised right along the course of the Congo up to the Stanley 
Falls. The marks thus made are tribal, “ Thus,” he says, “ the 
Bateke are always distinguished by five or six striated lines 
across the cheek-bone, while the Bay ansi scar their foreheads 
with a horizontal or vertical band.” 3 

The Andamanese, who also practise tattooing by means of 
gashing, do so, according to Mr. Man. first by way of ornament, 
and secondly to prove the courage of the individual operated 

1 Mr. Griffith in his paper on Sierra Leone C'Journ. Anthrnp. Inst.,” February, 
1887, paste 309) says, The girls are cut on their backs and loins in such a man- 
ner as to leave raised sears which project above the surface of the skin about 
one-eighth of an inch. They then receive Boondoo names, and aLer recovery 
from the painful operation are released from BoonJou with great ceremony and 
gesticulation by some who personate Boondoo devil- with hideous masks, Ac. 
The eirls are then publicly pronounced marriageable ” Mr Phillips explained 
after bis paper on November 8th, 1887, the mode in which the.-e gashes are 
made : he said whn a needle and a knife, the needle being inserted under the 
skm and gashes cut across it with the knife, sand being rubbed into the cuts to 
produce the raised appearance. 

2 ‘'On the Central South African Tribes,” Anthrop. Journ August, 1SS1. 

3 “ The Kiver Congo.” H. H. Johnston, page 420. 
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upon, and his or her power of enduring pain. Women are the 
chief operators, and they now use a piece of glass to make the 
incisions, hut formerly a flake of quartz. They commence tattoo- 
ing children about their eighth year, and the process is not com- 
pleted till they are sixteen or eighteen ; hut they never tattoo 
the face, neither do they rub any pigment or other preparation 
into the wounds. Although no particular ceremonies accompany 
the operation, the marks here as in Africa would appear to be 
tribal, for Mr. Man tells us of three tribes who may be specially 
distinguished by three rows of cuts down the back and chest, 
and “ although women do the greater part of this work, the three 
lines down the back are almost exclusively made by some male 
friend with the 6!a or pig-arrow; and except the three lines in 
front, the women of these tribes have no special marks, but are 
covered like the females of South Andaman with small raised 
cuts, which are inflicted by their own sex with the ordinary 
glass or quartz flake, and not with the pig-arrow.” 1 In another 
tribe the central row of cuts down the back is omitted, and in 
another the whole body is covered with perpendicular and 
horizontal cuts. 

In the Admiralty Islands, Mr. Moseley tells us that “ the males 
are mostly marked with cicatrisations on the chest and shoulders,” 
in the form of circular spots about the size of half-a-crown, which 
are often continued down the hack in two lines meeting in the 
middle, and these marks appear to be assumed only at adult age, 
but “ the women are all tattooed, with rings round the eves and 
all over the face, and in diagonal lines over the upper part of the 
front of the body, the lines crossing each other so as to form a 
series of lozenge shaped spaces.” This tattooing is done with 
■short cats, probably with obsidian flakes, and are all coloured 
indigo blue, hut it is scarcely visible at a distance and does not 
form coloured patches as in the Fijian women and Samoan men. 2 

The Solomon Islanders also tattoo in this manner with short 
cuts. 

In Timor Laut, Mr. Forbes tells us, “ both sexes tattoo a few 
simple devices, circles, stars, and pointed crosses, on the breast, 
on the brow, on the cheek, and on the wrists ; and scar them- 
selves on the arms and shoulders with red-hot stones in imi- 
tation of immense small pox marks, in order to ward off that 
disease.” But, he adds, “ I have, however, seen no one variola- 
marked, nor can I learn of any epidemic of this disease ainon<r 
them.”' 3 It may therefore he interesting to compare these marks, 


1 “Antlirop. Journ..” February, 1383. paire 334. 

2 H. .V. iloseW “ On Admiralty Islands,” " Anthrop. Journ ,” May. 1877. 

i ‘‘Anthrop. Journ.,” August, 1&S3, page 10. 
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with those described above as in use in the Admiralty Islands, 
which they seem to resemble. 

We turn now to the other species of tattooing, being that most 
commonly known by that name, in which a pattern is first drawn 
and afterwards pricked into the flesh, various colours, but chiefly 
indigo blue, being rubbed into the wounds, thus forming inde- 
lible marks. This mode of adornment is found very widely 
spread, but it reaches its culminating point in New Zealand, 
where it may be said to attain the position of a fine art, the 
tattooing for each part of the face being known by a separate 
term. The blue dye used by the Maories in tattooing is made 
from the soot obtained by burning the heart of certain trees . 1 
The designs consist of curved lines, which frequently cover the 
entire face, even extending over the eyelids. The process is 
extremely painful, and can only be done by degrees, so that years 
are occupied in completing the operation, the instruments em- 
ployed being of sharp human bone. Tattoo marks were looked 
upon as signs of dignity and denoted a warrior . 2 

The nearest approach to the New Zealand tattooing appears 
to be that practised among the Xagas ot India, of whom Col. 
Woodthorpe writes, “ they would be good looking as a rule, but 
for the tattooing which in some cases makes the faces almost 
black: in others the tattooing is blue, and then the bare portion 
of the face, especially in those of fair complexion, appears pink by 
contrast. The tattooing on the face is called ‘ Ak,’ and consists 
of four continuous lines carried across the forehead, round and 
underneath the eyes up to the nose, hack over the cheeks, and 
round the corners of the mouth to the chin : rows of spots follow 
the outside lines and two fine lines mark out the nose, in a large 
diamond space ." 3 Some of the Xaga tribes do not tattoo the face, 
but only the breast, shoulders, back, wrists, and thighs. The 
women are also tattooed more or lc*s, but among the Angamis 
and other Eastern tribes, we find very elaborate design*, con- 
sisting of line* on tile breast, from which proceed eight lines to 
the wai*t. gradually narrowing to a point : the thighs are covered 
with clo*c vertical line*, witli horizontal line* on the calves. 
This curious tattoo, which lias the appearance of tight fitting 
breeches, extends to Borneo : and there is in the British 
Museum a painting from Head Hunters of Borneo, - ’ repre- 

1 Mr, Kerry -Xie 1 oils in li Anthr^p. #Toum November. 1S$5. 

~ It has been said, anti probably with truth, that the tattooing of the bodies 
of chiefs* ami warriors wu< fur purpose* of i leutilication, in rase the head 
should be cut off hr the enemy in hat lie, and tins is particularly noticeable in 
Xew Zetland, where we are informed that every mark or line tattooed on the 
face of a chief i* repeated on the budv. 

3 Colonel K. Cr. Woodthorpe, K.JE.,**Anthrop. Journ., 55 February, 1&S2. p. 20S. 
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sent in" a Tring Priestess thus adorned. Of this curious orna- 
ment, Colonel Yule writes: “The practice of tattooing has been 
too generally diffused to build anything on its existence. But 
there is an application of it so peculiar and remarkable, that it 
is worth while to notice its coincident existence among races 
both of the continent and of the islands. This consists in covering 
the skin from the waist to the knee with dark embroidery ; in 
fact tattooing breeches upon the body. In spite of a thousand 
years at least, perhaps much more, of Indian religion and in- 
fluence, every male Burman is thus adorned. In Borneo among 
certain tribes, the women have precisely the same decoration .” 1 

In Xew Guinea, the Motu women are very elaborately tattooed 
in geometrical patterns. Some of the men are also tattooed, but 
in this case it denotes, as in Xew Zealand and among the Xagas, 
that they are warriors, and have slain one or more enemies ; and 
Mr. Lawes says, “ It is no uncommon thing to hear men quar- 
relling, and one saying to the other, Who are you that you 
should talk ? Where are your tattoo marks ? Who have you 
killed, that you should speak to me?” In Xew Guinea, the 
tattooing is done by marking out the pattern in lain]) black and 
then puncturing the skin by lightly tapping a thorn on it. 
Tattooing seems formerly to have been in almost general use 
among the Indians of Xorth America, but is now almost confined 
to the Haidahs of Queen Charlotte Islands and Alaska : it exists 
also among the Eskimos, and Gieeley reports meeting a boat 
filled with Eskimos from the west of Davis Strait, one 
of whom was tattooed. The tattooing of the Haidahs differs 
from that of most other races, the patterns consisting chieflv, if 
not wholly, of animal forms instead of geometrical patterns ; 
these animal forms are the totems of the tribe, and are. repeated 
on the pillars erected before the door of the chiefs, but they are 
conventionalised representations, hearing a strong family resemb- 
lance both to the carvings of ancient Mexico ami Central America, 
and to tlio«e of Xew Zealand at the present day; a likeness 
which could not fail to strike tho^e who compared them, as 
exhibited in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition : the chief 
difference was. that the Haidali totem posts were highly coloured, 
whilst those of Xew Zealand were of natural wood, pnli-liej. I 
referred to the peculiarities of these totem posts, in my paper on 
“ American Shell Work and it* Affinities," and need not therefore 
say more on the subject now, excepting to draw attention to 
these resemblances as bearing upon a peculiarity connected with 
the art of tattooing. In the very fine portraits of Mamies ex- 
hibited in the Xew Zealand Court of the Colonial and Iudian 

1 “Anthrop. .Journ.,” Ft Lruarv. 1SS0, page 294. 

VOL. XVII. ' ‘ 7 
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Exhibition, the peculiarities of New Zealand tattooing were well 
depicted, and it might have been observed, that whilst the faces of 
the chiefs were covered with ornamental designs, the women were 
tattooed only on the chin, and the faces of young girls were not 
tattooed at all. 1 The tattooing of the chin and lips of women, we 
were informed, took place only after marriage, and in fact like 
the wedding-ring among ourselves, denoted marriage. Now, 
this custom is not confined to New Zealand, but has a very 
wide range, and I quote a few instances from the article already 
alluded to on “ Pietographs of the North American Indians” in 
the Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1882-83. 
“Captain John Smith (1819), says of the Virginia Indians. 

‘ They adorne themselves with copper beads and paintings. 
Their women have their legs, hands, breasts, and faces cunningly 
imbroidered with divers woikes, as beasts, serpents, artificially 
wrought into their flesh with ldacke spots.’ ” The Innuit, ac- 
cording to Cook, tattooed perpendicular lines upon the thin of 
women , and sometimes similar lines extending backwards from near 
the outer portions of the eyes. II. Gatschet reports that among 
the Klamath, the women have three lines, one from each corner 
of the mouth, and one down over the centre of the chin. The 
Modoc women tattoo three blue lines extending perpendicularly 
from the centre and corners of the lower lip to the chin. Stephen 
Powers says, that the Karol California squaws tattoo, in blue, 
three narrow fern leaves perpendicularly on the chin, one falling 
from each corner of the mouth and one in the middle. The 
same author says, “ The squaws (Patawat, California) tattoo in 
blue three narrow pinnate leaves perpendicularly on their chins,” 
and the women of the Wintuns, another Californian tribe, tattoo 
three narrow lines, one falling from each corner of the mouth 
and one between. The “Report of the Pacific RailwayExpedition,” 
Yol. iii, says, “Blue marks tattooed upon a Mojave woman's chin 
denote that she is married.” Bancroft says, of the Eskimo, that 
the females tattoo lines on their chins ; the plebeian female of 
certain bands has one vertical line in the centre, and one parallel 
to it on either side. The higher classes mark two vertical lines 

1 The cus+om however appears to vary, for I am informed that in some parts 
of New Zealand no importance is attached to tattooing, whnh is done, as with 
ourselves, simply as a fancy, sonie youi ig girls being tattooed round the eyes. 
From the fact, however, that there is a special name in Maori for the tattooing 
of every part of the body. <t would seem to have been originally ceremonial in 
origin. * The female tafoues are for the breasr, the thighs, and the chin, the 
latter being the principal. Sec ** To Ika a Marie," by Kev. Richard Taylor, 
pige321,«kc. Mr. Taylor believe* tattoo mg to have originated in consequence 
of tlie cnier tains being of a lighter race and having to fight side by side with 
their black slaves, so m order to make themselves appear oi the same rare tney 
blackened their faces, and when wars became very frequent they made these 
merks indelible to save the trouble of constant blackening. 
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from each corner of the mouth. The Kuskoquim women sew 
into their chin two parallel blue lines. On the Yukon Eiver 
among the Kutchius the women tattoo the chin with a black pig- 
ment, 1 Xordenskibld (“ Voyage of the Vega ”) says, the Cliukche 
women are tattooed on the face, especially the chin, the men are 
not tattooed, but have sometimes a black or red cross painted on 
the cheek. The true (Jhukches are reported as living on the 
coast of America, north of Behring’s Straits. They insert bones 
in the lips and in the sides of the mouth, and have articles of 
nephrite like that from High Asia. 

Mr. Everard im Thurn speaks of the tribal tattoo mark at 
the corners of the mouths of the Indians of Guiana, but does not 
speak of these marks as confined to women : the women of that 
country, however, represented in the Colonial and Indian Ex- 
hibition, had distinctive marks on the lips and round the mouth 
extending across to the ear, but whether of paint or tattoo 
markings, could not be certainly known. 

Turning now to the eastern hemisphere, we find among the 
Ainos of Japan, that the women tattoo their chins, as it is said 
to imitate the beards of the men, and among the fellahs of 
Egypt, and the labouring people of the cities, the women tattoo 
their chin, forehead, breast, hands, and feet. In Upper Egypt 
most women puncture their lips to give them a dark bluish 
tinge. 2 Among the Xagas of India we are told, “ the women 
all tattoo slightly ; fine lines are drawn on the chin, the outer 
ones being tattooed from the corners of the mouth.” 3 

This tattooing of the ehiu appears also on the Motu woman 
of Xew Guinea depicted in the “Anthropological Journal” for 
May, 1878. 

Drawing together the threads offered by the foregoing facts, 
we may, I think, assume, that tattooing by ciratrisation exists 
chiefly among the black races; that the marks are tribal, al- 
though in some cases they denote membership of a secret 
society, a sort of freemasonry, of great service to the possessor ; 
that tattooing, as it exists in Xew Zealand and among the 
Pacific Islands, is chiefly ornamental, and in the men honour- 
able, denoting bravery in battle ; but the pattern employed has 
also a distinct reference to some event, as well as being tribal; 
whilst in the women, the tattoo mark on the chin almost always 
denotes marriage. So general does this custom of tattooino- 
the chin in women seem, that it would appear possible bv it to 
distinguish the sex not only in the living individual, but in 

* "Native Races,” Vol. i, pasres 48 and 72. 

- See Feather-man’ s "Social History of the Races of Mankind.” Tol. v na^e 
£**- 0 ; and *' Science,” III. No. 50, page 69, 5 ^ ° 

3 “ Anthrop. Journ.,” February, 1882. 
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paintings and sculptures. The wide distribution of this peculiar 
custom appears to me of considerable significance, especially as 
it follows so nearly in the line I have indicated in two previous 
papers as suggestive of a pre-historic intercourse between the 
two hemispheres. “ If,” says Max Muller, “ we find the same 
words with the same meanings in Sanskrit, Persian, Armenian, 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, and Teutonic, what shall we say \ 
Either the words must have been borrowed from one language 
by the other, or they must have belonged to an older language 
from which all these so-called Aryan languages were derived.” 
This, using customs instead of languages, is what I have 
endeavoured to show in tins and other papers. When we find 
in India, Japan, Egypt, New Guinea, New Zealand, Alaska, 
Greenland, and America, the custom of tattooing carried out in 
precisely the same manner and for the same ends, and when in 
addition to this we find a similarity in other ornaments, in 
weapons, in games, in modes of burial, and many other customs, 
we think it may fairly be assumed that they all derived these 
customs from a common source, or that at some unknown 
period, some intercourse existed of which these things are the 
surviving traces. 

The antiquity of the art of tattooing is undoubted. Herodotus 
speaks of it as used by the Thracians, and I have always held 
that the Pic-ts were probably tattooed, and pet haps the ancient 
Britons likewise, and that geometrical patterns and other mark- 
ings similar to those still in use in New Zealand and North 
America found on ancient stone monuments in Europe, probably 
denoted the tribal mark or totem of chieftains, as tattooed or 
painted upon their persons, but this of course, except tioin analogy, 
must remain a conjecture. Doubtless as at the present day, tattoo- 
ing died out rapidly after contact with civilised races ; but it is 
somewhat singular, that no trace of tattooing as far as I am aware 
is to he found among the Egyptian, Assyrian. Greek, and Boinan 
paintings and sculptures, although these civilised nations must 
have come in contact with tattooed peoples, unless it had not at 
that period spread into the regions depicted by them. The 
bronze head before alluded to as found in the cemetery of 
Marzubotto, Bologna, is the only oue I know in which tattoo 
marks, or rather the Africa a tribal cleat ri'-i.-s on the face, are dis- 
tinctly to be seen. Mr. Swan, who in his article on the Haidahs, 
reproduces this bronze head, fancies he sees something like 
tattoo marks on one of the vases found by Dr. Sehliemann ; 
and I believe it can be plainly traced on some of the Peruvian 
vases. I pointed out in a note to my paper on American Shell 
"Work, the strong similarity between the tattoo marks of the 
Nagas as pourtrayed by Dr. \\ att in the Colonial and Indian 
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Exhibition, and those on the curious shell masks found in grave 
mounds in America ; and a still more remarkable coincidence in 
connection with the subject of this paper has since come to my' 
notice. The shell masks of which I have spoken, have diagonal 
lines across the cheek, and some have a hole with a line or two 
lines proceeding from it and sometimes two others crossing it 
extending over what may be supposed to be the chin. Now it is 
a singular fact that exactly the same mark appears on the chin 
of the gigantic stone image from Easter Island now under the 
portico of the British Museum. Whether these marks repre- 
sent tattooing as affirmed bv Mr. Dali, and whether then, as 
now, these markings on the chin denoted a female, must be 
left to further investigation, but it is a subject worthy I believe 
of the especial notice of travellers and antiquaries, for it appears 
to me of great anthropological interest. The implements em- 
ployed are also deserving of notice, being in many places frag- 
ments of human bone, but of these I cannot treat in the 
present paper. 

Since writing the above, I have been favoured with a sight of 
a hook recently published by Herr -Jcest, on the subject, and if 
the plates given of Japanese tattooing are not supplemented by 
painting, it must be conceded that the Japanese are the most 
skilful tattooers in the world. The patterns resemble those on 
Japanese silks, and might readily be mistaken for a tight fitting 
garment of that material. Such, indeed, seems to be the design, 
as it is only in use, we are told, among the lower orders, and 
takes with them the place of garments. 

E rplri nation of Plate VI. 

Map of the world, illustrating the distribution of tattooing. In 
this map the dark shading by horizontal lines represents the 
distribution of tattooing by means of gashes; the medium shad- 
ing by vertical lines, the ordinary tattooing by puncture, with 
colouring matter rubbed in ; the light dotted areas represent 
countries where traces of ancient tattooing are mentioned in 
the paper; and the three strong lines from left to rvjht denote 
those places in which travellers have noticed the tattooing of 
the chins of women, chiefly in token of marriage. The scale 
of the map is too small to mark each place distinctly, espe- 
cially the one spot in Italy alluded to in the paper. 


Discussion. 

Lieut.-Col. Kincaird remarked that Miss Buckland in her 
valuable paper had referred to the practice of tattooing amone the 
tribes of Xagas in North-Eastern India, but it might be of interest 
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to remark that the speaker’s observation led him to believe that this 
custom, though iu a partial manner, on the arms and legs is wide 
spread among the women of the lower castes of the Tamil, ifcc., 
races in the south and south-east of the peninsula. Among the 
ethnically allied so-called aboriginal tribes inhabiting the Vindyan 
and Suthpura Hill slopes it is also prevalent, even among the 
women of the lower order of Mohammedans, whose forefathers 
were probably low caste Hindoos before being converted by force. 
The speaker had observed the same tattoo markings on arms and 
legs. There is very generally a dot on the chin and similar dots on 
the cheek or temple very sparingly placed, forming perhaps in 
their ideas beauty spots, similar to the patches of our ladies in 
former years. 

With reference to possibly early intercommunication of tribes 
referred to in the paper, there is the curious fact of the Dyak 
tribes of Uibrth-Eastern Borneo using similar weapons to those in 
use by certain tribes of the head waters of the Amazon; now the 
blow pipe alluded to is a very skilfully constructed weapon, as 
proved by some in the speaker’s possession. The blowpipe is made 
of the hardest wood of the forest, eight to ten feet long, bored 
most accurately with close fitting poisoned arrows. It is curious 
that tribes so dissimilar in manners, customs, and appearance should 
have hit upon identically constructed weapons so different to the 
usual axes, bows and arrows, and spears of most savages. 


The following paper was then read ; — 

On the Evolution* of a Characteristic Pattern* on the 
Shafts of Arrows from the Solomon* Islands. 

By Henry Balfour, M.A., F.Z.S., Assistant to the Curator of 
the Pitt Bivers Museum at Oxford. 

lWITU PLATE VII.] 

Having recently had the opportunity of observing a large 
numbei of arrows from the Santa Cruz and Solomon Island 
groups, forming a section of the fine arrow series recently 
arranged in the Pitt Bivers Museum at Oxford, I was struck by 
the persistence of a certain incised pattern on the shafts of the 
greater number. The constant recurrence of this design, which, 
though showing many modifications in complexity and finish, is 
essentially the same throughout the series, suggested that it 
must originally have had some definite significance. Either it 
might have originated in some natural peculiarity or imper- 
fection, the outline and position of which suggested a rough 
ornamentation; or in some artificial modification of the shaft 
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which served a useful purpose ; or lastly, it might have been 
developed from some previous design which represented some 
real object. In a lecture 1 delivered before the Boyal Institution 
of Great Britain. Colonel Lane-Fox described a series of paddles 
which showed the stages of gradual degeneration in successive 
copyings of a design representing the human form, and how, 
by the loss of its attributes, it became reduced at length to a 
simple crescent, a purely conventional pattern. 

In the series of arrows which I have selected for the purpose, 
I have been able to trace what I believe to be the stages of 
evolution of the pattern which occurs so characteristically upon 
them ; not from some pre-existing design, but from a useful 
modification of the shaft, necessary for the perfection of the 
arrow itself. 

The position of the design is invariably immediately above 
the joints of the reed of which the shaft is made ; it usually 
consists in the fully developed pattern of a number of incised 
straight lines, blackened, and running parallel to the length of 
the shaft so as to form a band round it. The length of the 
parallel lines is limited by tranverse lines round the shaft. 
These are the characteristics of the design, but many modifica- 
tions occur, varying in them complexity according to the artistic 
taste of the designer. 

In the series of arrows which I have figured, the first 
(Plate VII, Fig. J) is one in which the joints are untouched, 
except to remove the leaves, and they remain rough and jagged. 
This must have proved an inconvenience in shooting, as the 
arrow in passing over the hand on which it rested, would have 
rasped it, even if the roughness did not interfere with the 
accuracy of flight. 

An obvious improvement was to pare down these rough edges, 
and leave the whole surface smooth. Fig. 2 shows a joint of a 
Santa Cruz arrow trimmed in this way. The fibrous substance 
of the stem appears as the silicious exterior is removed in the 
process. Xow, from the fibrous nature of the substance of the 
reed, there would be a tendency for narrow strips to peel away 
along the length of the shaft when started by an incision, in the 
attempt to remove small shavings. To prevent this peeling 
extending far, cross notches were cut as represented in Fig. 3, 
Plate VII, the peeled lines varying in length. 

By careful manipulation the length of the lines was controlled, 
and varied at the will of the native, and two clusters of lines 
were arranged symmetrically, one on each side of the shaft, each 

1 (t On tlie Evolution of Culture,” by Col A. L:me-Eox. “ Proc. Eoval Insti- 
tution/' May 2Sth, 1S75, A"ol. vii, page 51t>. 
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group being composed of from five to eight lines of graduated 
length. Here, then, the condition of ornament has been reached, 
and this state is further marked in this specimen (Fig. 4, 
Plate VII) by the fact of the lines having ceased to be in connec- 
tion with the actual joint, and commencing a trifle above it. 
The paring down of the joint is here performed by a distinct 
process, extra care being taken not to encroach upon the pattern 
by peeling as before. 

At this stage, moreover, we find that the design is artificially 
picked out in black colour. The rough fil irous la} er exposed in 
peeling, would tend, in the continual use of the arrow, to become 
soiled and darkened, while the silicious outer coating would 
have remained clean and light coloured, because of its smooth- 
ness, the lines would thus have been thrown up conspicuously, 
suggesting the idea of artificially blackening them to emphasise 
the pattern. 

- In Fig. 5, Plate VII, the number of the groups of lines is 
seen to be increased, five of them being arranged round the 
stem. Each group consists of one very long line and a few 
shorter at its base. Here, again, we find evidence of the pattern 
having lost utterly its original significance, for the joints in this 
specimen are left rough and jagged as in Fig 1. Possibly this 
may be an unfinished arrow, and would have been trimmed as 
in Fig. 4. but, nevertheless, it exemplifies the want of con- 
nection at this stage between the design and the act of trimming 
the joint, from which it was evolved. In Fig, 6, Plate VII, there 
are six groups of lines disposed round the shaft, shorter than the 
last and more compact in arrangement; the lines, too, are fine 
and incised, and not the result of scraping or peeling. By the 
coalescence of the bases of these groups an arrangement is 
arrived at, as in Fig. 7. The design here forms a complete band 
round the shaft, the points alone of the groups remaining free. 
In Fig. 8, the whole is seen to be filled in, the close parallel 
lines are bounded by circular transverse lines and no trace of the 
grouping remains. In this specimen too it is interesting to 
note that, above the band and resting on it, the old design has 
been reintroduced at a stage represented in Fig. 6, the upper 
circular line of the band representing the line of the joint from 
which the first design sprang. Fig. 0 represents the full length 
of the arrow of which a portion is figured in Fig. 8, and shows 
the distribution of the design on the shaft. Four of the articu- 
lations are ornamented with it, while a fifth has a very slight 
design, which may possibly be either a degenerate form of the 
ordinary pattern, or one that has been evolved from the same 
source, but through a different series of stages of development. 

There are a great many varieties of the pattern of which the 
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development has been traced, but all are modifications of the 
same type, and vary but in detail and workmanship. 

In the series which I have selected and figured, the more 
marked phases are alone given, but in a larger series an almost 
continuous series of gradations can be shown. 

The use of a reed or bamboo shaft for arrows and spears is very 
widely distributed, and in all cases there arises the necessity for 
paring down the rough joints to admit of the perfection of the 
weapon. Assuming that under like circumstances like ideas are 
evolved, one would naturally be led to expect to find that some- 
what similar ornamental designs would be developed in most of 
the localities in which these artificially smoothed reed shafts 
occur. 

Although in most of these regions some trace of ornamental 
adaptation of this paring of the joint obtains, in none have 
I found the design, developed in this way, so highly modified 
into a purely conventional pattern as in the Solomon island 
series. 

In Xew Guinea the reed shafts of the arrows are mostly 
trimmed at their joints, and the peeling is frequently very 
uniform, the lines being of equal length. Generally, the pattern 
thus foirned is blackened, or, more rarely, coloured red, and 
extends for an inch or more in length. There appears to be 
but little variety, and the ornament does not seem ever to 
assume a highly specialised form as in the Solomon Islands. 

Some of the Australian fish-spears which I have been able to 
observe have their joints roughly trimmed, and the lines, some 
of which are short and others long, picked out in red colour, 
showing an appreciation of their adaptability to ornamental 
purposes. In some cases many of the lines extend from one 
joint to the next. I have noticed, too, that the joints of the 
shafts of some stone-pointed spears from Port lhirwin, have 
white colour rubbed round them, both above and below the 
joint ; but in this case the colour does not appear to have any 
definite relation to the peeled lines, and it appears rather to be 
intended to emphasise the joint or node itself. Here then it 
is a natural peculiarity which has given rise to ornamentation. 

Some African javelins with shafts, apparently of some land of 
Calamus, have the knots scraped smooth both above and below, 
and blackened by burning, a neat band-like ornamentation being 
formed. This form of ornament does not appear to be very 
common. The bamboo shafts of spears from Xew Hanover are 
sometimes scraped on loth sides of the nodes, and a white colour 
is rubbed over the scraped surface. 

Most of the Asiatic reed-shafted arrows have their joints 
very neatly trimmed, but I have not noticed the development 
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of any definite pattern from this, unless the decorative bands, 
which sometimes cover over the nodes in North Indian arrows, 
have been suggested by the trimming of the joints. In one 
South American arrow I observed lines running between the 
joints, blackened, which appeared to take rise from the peeling 
of the nodes. This is the only instance that has come under my 
notice, and the use of a hollow reed shaft is comparatively rare, 
and, when it does occur, the joints are often left rough and un- 
trimmed. 

Explanation of Plate VII. 

A series of reed shafts of arrows from the Solomon Islands. 
The figures are numbered in the order of the stages of 
development of the pattern. 


On the Occurrence of Stone Mortars in the Ancient 
(Pliocene l) River Gravels of Butte County, California. 

By Sydney B. J. Skertchly, F.G.S., M.A.I. 

[with PLATE VIII.] 

During a visit to the Spring Valley Gold Mine at Cherokee, 
Butte Co., California, my friend Mr. Louis Glass, the Superin- 
tendent of the mines, directed my attention to the discovery of 
stone mortars in the undisturbed gravel of the old river system 
of California. As this bears upon the question of the antiquity 
of man in North America the following notes maybe interesting, 
1 may add that being away from books references are unobtain- 
able, but I believe Mr. Bowman has examined some of the finds 
and is satisfied that the mortars occur in situ. I am bringing 
one home with me. 1 


1. Geological Position. 

The Spring Valley Mines are situated on the Foot Hills of the 
Sierra Nevada, in one of the valleys of the Sacramento River 
system, which are here excavated to a depth of over 2,UOO feet. 
The following is a section in the deepest part of the channel : 


Spring Valla/ Gold Mine. 


1 . 

•> 


Basalt cap . . 

White quartz sands with lenticular 
masses of pipe-clay 


25 to 100 feet. 


a 


1 This specimen was exhibited at the meeting. 
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3. Blue gravel, full of decomposed meta- 

morphic or eruptive rock boulders 2 to 15 feet. 

4. Blue gravel with large uudecomposed 

boulders, much cemented . . 50 „ 

5. Bed rock, metamorphosed cretaceous 

slates. — 

The mortars, of which about 300 have been found since the 
year 1S49, occur in the white sand or gravel No. 2, and one, 
examined by Mr. Bowman, is said to have occurred in No. 3. 

The general relation of the beds is shown in the section in 
Plate VIII. 

The beds 2 to 4 constitute part of one of the old rivers which 
drained the country prior to the establishment of the present 
river system. This particular “ Cherokee River ” cuts across the 
valley of the Feather River, as shown in the section, and has 
been proved beneath the Sacramento River at the place marked 
“ well.” 

The .gravel is for the most part well water-worn, even the 
large boulders, some of which weigh eight tons, being rounded, 
with the exception of those in bed 4, which are only sub-angular. 

I could detect no trace of ice action, and the whole deposit 
bears evidence of its tiuviatile origin. The pebbles and boulders 
are “ shingled,” or lie pointing down stream. 

At the top of bed No. 3 impressions of leaves are sometimes 
obtained in a sandy loam very full of black vegetable matter. 
These have been examined by Prof. L. F. Ward and very doubt- 
fully referred to Ci/inamomtun or Paliurvs. but he remarks, 
“The specimen may possibly represent a Populms unlike any 
modern form.” 1 

The blue (and more highly auriferous) gravels are sharply 
distinguished from the overlying white beds, there being often a 
“ pan ” of cemented gravel between the two, the cement being 
red iron oxide. The general opinion is that these blue gravels 
are of distinct age, and much older than the white. This seems 
borne out by the characters of the two deposits. The blue 
gravels contain many very large boulders of metarnorphie and 
eruptive rocks with much black sand (ilmenite), while the white 
gravels are entirely free from boulders and contain but little 
black sand. 

2. Age of the Gravels. 

Prof. Whitney considers the white gravels to be of Upper 
Pliocene age, 2 * and that with the blue gravels these auriferous 

1 Biller. “ Notes on the G-eology of Northern California,” ’‘Bull. U.S. Geol. 

Siirv.,’ J 1S66, page 16. 

- ‘ 4 G-eoI. 2 surv. Cal.,” vol. i, page 211. 
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deposits may represent the, whole of the Tertiary. 1 Dr C. A. 
White, quoted by Mr. Diller, suspects the whole to be of Upper 
Pliocene age ; and Mr. Diller remarks that “ all that can be 
definitely stated at present concerning the strata containing the 
leaf impressions is that they are more recent than strata known 
to belong to the Chico group, and that their flora, as far as Prof. 
Ward can judge from the few imperfect specimens at hand, has 
a pre-Pliocene aspect.” 3 

These conclusions are based upon the determination of the 
age of the lava flow which overlies the gravels, and from the age 
of the faults in the neighbouring Sierras. The lava flows are 
derived from the vicinity of Lassen’s Peak (60 miles north of 
Cherokee) and are certainly not older than the close of the 
Pliocene ; and as these lavas are faulted the dislocations are pro- 
bably post-Tertiarv. Part of the upheaval of this portion of 
the Sierras is thus of very recent geological date, and it is quite 
possible that the ancient river beds may have partaken some- 
what in these movements, for I find from observations on the 
transporting power of the sluices at Cherokee that the present 
grade of the old channel (about 6 per cent.) could be much 
reduced and still afford sufficient transporting power to move 
the larger boulders in the blue gravels. 

W hatever lie the absolute age of these gravels from a geolo- 
gical standpoint, their immense antiquity historically is beyond 
question. The present great river system of the Sacramento. 
Joaquin, and other rivers has been established ; canons 2,000 
feet deep have been carved through lava, gravels, and into 
the bed rock ; and the gravels, once the bed of a large river, 3 
now cap hills 0,000 feet high. There is ample ground for the 
belief that these gravels are of Pliocene age, but the presence of 
objects of human fabrication invests the gravels with a higher 
interest to the anthropologist than even to the geologist, and 
may suggest new views. 


3. Occurrence of the Mortars. 

The working face of the mine is an artificial cliff of from 
400 to 000 feet in height, the whole of which is fetched down 
by the water jets of hydraulic giants. The material is washed 
into the sluices and the mortal’s are found with the rest of the 
mass. They are thus not quarried out by hand, but fairly 
washed out from the gravel. They cannot have come from the 
surface, for none are ever found there, and many of them have 

* “Auriferous G-rnvels.” paae 2S3. - Op. cif page 16. 

3 The channel of tlie white gravels at Cherokee is 1,500 leet. 
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1 ieen seen by Mr. Glass -with the original gravel adhering to them. 
They are readily noticeable as being the only Targe stones in the 
white gravel. I may add that the top soil overlying the lava 
cap is very thin and certainly does not contain these mortars. 

Occasionally mortars are found on the surface in the neigh- 
bouring gulches, but only where the gulch has intersected the. 
gravels^ and these mortars are clearly derived from the old white 
gravels. 

4. Description of the Mortar. 

The mortar I obtained is composed of some eruptive or 
metamorphoric rock, which has become so decomposed as not to 
be easily determinable. Its outside measurements are 9^ inches 
by 7± inches by 0^ inches, but some specimens are rather larger, 
others somewhat smaller. The hollow measures 0 inches by 5 
inches and is about 5 inches deep. It still retains traces of having 
been used for grinding. The external shape is irregularly oval 
and shows distinct traces of chipping. The rock has disinte- 
grated to a light brown colour like many acid rocks, and this 
and the very rolled character of the utensil gives the appearance 
of great antiquity. 

5. The Dicjrjer Indians. 

This country was inhabited by the Digger Indians until 
about the year 1865. My friend, Mr. Glass, was well acquainted 
with them, and assures me that they did not use such mortars : 
they hollowed out rocks in situ, and therein pounded the acorns 
on "which they so largely subsisted. They were acquainted 
with these mortars, but knew nothing about the makers of 
them, and held them in such superstitious dread that on no 
account could they be induced to touch one. This dread of the 
relics of past ages seems to be everywhere common and is of 
itself proof of antiquity. 

6. A<jc of the Gravels. 

If these mortars had not been found in the gravels American 
geologists would never have doubted their Tertiary age, but 
when relics of man are demonstrated to exist therein, even in 
the older blue gravels, one may well hesitate to ascribe to them 
so great an antiquity. 

Even before visiting California I had suspected these old 
river gravels might be contemporaneous with the glacial epoch, 
and I still think this possible. This area was not glaciated and 
these old gravels, hundreds of feet in thickness, may very well 
represent that great interval of time occupied in other regions 
by the glacial periods. 
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This would bring the mortars to approximately the same age 
as the pakeolithic implements discovered by me in East Anglia. 
It must be admitted that this is only a surmise, but if it be 
rejected there remains no alternative but to ascribe these relics 
to Tertiary times. 

7. Conclusions. 

1. These mortars are undoubtedly artificial. 

2. They come from the old valley gravels. 

3. These gravels are universally believed to be at least as old 
as Pliocene times. 

4. I would suggest they may Ire of glacial age. 

5. The immense antiquity of the gravels is shown — 

(a.) By the present river systems being of subsequent 
date, sometimes cutting through them and the 
superincumbent lava-cap to a depth of 2,000 feet. 
(b.) By the great denudatkn that has taken place since 
they were deposited, for they sometimes lie on the 
summits of mountains 6,000 feet high. 

(c.) By the fact that the Sierra Nevada has been partly 
elevated since their formation. 


Explanation of Plate VIII. 

Sketch section from the the Sacramento Iliver to the Sierra 
Nevada, through Spring Valley Gold Mine, showing the 
geological position in which the stone mortars are found. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Rui'LER remarked that in approaching the discussion of this 
subject it was necessary in the first place to decide whether the 
object in question which had been described as a mortar, was, or 
was not, of human workmanship. If proved of human workmau- 
ship, it then became needful to enquire whether it reallv came 
from the gravel to which it had been referred. And tinallv. if 
satisfied on this point, it remained to determine whether the gravel 
was of the high antiquity which had been suggested. 

As to the first question, he believed, after some familiaritv with 
the natural forms assumed by cor cretions and nodules, that the 
object which he exhibited to the meetinsr on behalf of Mr. Skertehlv 
had certainly been fashioned by the hand of man. Although rough, 
it bore, in the speaker's opinion, indubitable traces of having been 
artificially wrought. The material seemed to be a trachvtic rock, 
and this had not only been hollowed out with some regard to 
symmetry but showed on the outside evident marks of chipping. 
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According to the testimony of Mr. Amos Bowman, formerly 
attached to the Geological Survey of California, one of these 
objects was found in an upright position with a pestle in it — an 
association which would place the original purpose of the hollowed 
stone beyond all dispute. It may seem strange that mortars are 
almost the only human relics found in this locality, but they have 
probably survived by reason of their strength and solidity, while 
smaller and more fragile articles had perished. 

As the mortars are generally found in the gravel after it has 
been washed down in the course of hydraulic mining, there seems 
room for some doubt as to the position which they originally 
occupied. 

But Prof. Whitney has cited the evidence of several observers, 
who testify that they have taken these objects out of undisturbed 
gravels. There appears no reason to suppose that the mortars had 
been buried by the Bigger Indians, or that they had been acci- 
dently washed into the auriferous gravels from superficial deposits : 
indeed it is believed by eminent authorities who are familiar with 
the locality that such explanations are indefensible, and that the 
original position of the mortars in the gravels is beyond all possi- 
bility of cavil. 

Finally, there remains the question of the age of the gravels. 
The section in Plate VIII, at once suggests a very high antiquity 
for these deposits, inasmuch as they are evidently anterior not 
only to the volcanic activity represented by the outflow of basaltic 
lava, but also — and this is more important — to the subsequent erosion 
of the valley by river-action to a depth of several hundred feet. 
The evidence thus afforded by the physical features of the district 
is supported and strengthened by the fact that the gold-bearino- 
gravels contain bones of the mastodon and other extinct mammalia. 
Whether the geological antiquity of these deposits he as high as 
has been assumed by certain American writers may be a question 
still open to discussion ; and Mr. Skertchly’s suggestion that tliev 
should he regarded as Glacial rather than as Pliocene will eertainlv 
commend itself to those anthropologists who are disposed to exercise 
a wholesome spirit of caution in dealing with the geological antiquity 
of man. 

Mr. T. V. Holmes thought that if Mr. Skertehly had not been 
misinformed on any points, and the facts were as described, they 
had in this case more decisive evidence of the great antiquitv of 
man than he had ever met with before. The section showed what 
immense changes had taken place in the physical geography of the 
district since the mortars became imbedded in these ancient river 
deposits, and these deposits had been covered by the basaltic cap, 
now largely denuded away. As to the mortars themselves, a sincde 
one might possibly be explained away as showing but an accidental 
likeness to a work of art, but that objection must fall to the (ground 
if, as stated, about 3UU mortars had been found in the same beds. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

January 24th, 188S. 

Prof. Flower, C.B., F.B.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting were read and 
signed. 

The Chairman declared the ballot open and appointed Mr. 
T. Y. Holmes and Dr. Summerhayes Scrutineers. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis, the Treasurer, read the following report for 
the year 1887 : — 

Treasurer’s Eeport for 18S7. 

The total receipts for the year 1S87 have been 646/. 3s. Id. 
being 11/. 15s. 9d. less than in 1886, but this amount will pro- 
bably be more than made up by the value of the subscriptions 
which have yet to be received, as compared with the value of 
those outstanding last year. I say the value, because the 
nominal amount of arrears carried forward is about the same, 
but some which were brought forward last year and have been 
proved to be valueless have been struck off during the year, so 
that those now carried forward are, it is hoped, more valuable, 
and some have in fact been paid during the present month. The 
result of an examination of the composition of the receipts is not 
puite so satisfactory ; the subscriptions actually received being 
blO/. 15s., as against 543/. 17s. in 1886, although four life com- 
positions were received in 1887 as against one in 1886, the nett 
diminution in annual subscriptions being 63/. ; some of this 
apparent difference may, however, he found to be made up here- 
after, when all the arrears are settled ; it being a disadvantage 
of a statement of receipts and payments that the transactions 
belonging to different years get mixed together. The amounts 
received for interest and sale of publications are a few shillings 
in excess of those received in 1886. and we have in 1887 an 
item in our statement, which was not in that of the previous 
year, in the shape of donations, the President having kindly 
presented us with the gross amount received for his recent 
lectures at the South Kensington Museum. 
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I may mention that three out of the four life compositions 
received were from old annual members who had previously 
paid a considerable amount in annual subscriptions. 

The payments for the year 1887 have been 634/. 14s. 9 d., 
being 80/. 2-s. 10 cl. less than in 1886. The items in which an 
apparent increase occurs are salary and commission, and house 
expenses, on account of their having been paid up closer to date ; 
while there is a decrease in office expenses, stamps, miscellaneous 
printing, and in cost of the Journal (principally in the illustra- 
tions). 

The diminution of expense in this matter has not, however, 
been due to any false economy on the part of those responsible 
for the Journal, but to the fact that the papers published have 
not required many illustrations. 

There were 11/. 8s. 4</. more in hand at the end of 1887 than 
at the beginning of that year. 

A. L. Lewis, 

Treasurer . 
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Kci'oived too lalo to pay into Hank on 31st JAvomber. 
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Mr. F. W. R (idler, the Secretary, then read the following 
Report : — 

Report of the Council of the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland for the year 18S7. 

During the past year the Institute has held thirteen ordinary 
meetings, in addition to the Annual General Meeting. 

The following list gives the titles of the papers and other 
communications which have been brought before the Institute 
during the year : — 

1. “ Notes on tiie Tribes of the Nile Valley North of Khartum.” By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir Charles Wilson. R.E., K C.B. 

2. “ The Functional Topography of the Brain.” By Professor Ferrier, 
F.R.S. 

3. “ Description of the Cerebral Hemispheres of an Adult Australian Male.” 
By H. I). Rolleston, E s q., B.A. 

4. “ On a Fossil Human Skull from Lagoa Santa, Brazil.” By Soren Hansen, 
Esq. 

5. “ Stone Circles near Aberdeen.” By A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 

6. “ Palseolithic Implements from the Drift Gravels of the Smgrauli Basin, 
South Mirzapore.” By J. Cock burn, Esq. 

7. “ Stone Implements from Perak.” By Abraham Hale, Esq. 

8. “On the Migrations of the Eskimo.” By Dr. H. Rink. 

9. “ Notes on the Inhabitants of the Polynesian Islands.” By Coutts 
Trotter, Esq. 

10. “Exhibition of Aborigines from North Queensland.” By Mr. R. A. 
Cunningham. 

11. “ On the Ethnological bearings of the Stone Spinning-top of New 
Guinea ” By Mr. C. H. Read. F.S.A. 

12. “Extracts from Notes on Natives of the Solomon Islands.” Communi- 
cated by Lieutenant F. Elton, R N. 

13. “ On the Operation of Trephining during the Neolithic Period in Europe : 
and on the probable method and object of its performance.” By Protester 
Victor Hoi'sley, F.R S. 

14. “Comparison between the Recuperative Bodily Power of Man in Rude 
and in Highly Civilised Life.” By George Harley, Esq., M.D.. F.R S. 

15. “ On the Evidence tor Mr. McLennan' s Theory of the Primitive Human 
Horde.” By G. L. Gomnie, Esq. 

16. “ On the Dieyene Tribe of South Australia.” By Samuel Gason, Esq. 
Communicated, with Notes, by J. G. Frazer. Esq., M.A. 

17. “ Exhibition of ' Hag-stones ’ from Kincardineshire, with Notes.” By the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie. 

IS. “Exhibition of Guancho Skulls with Notes.” By Henry Wallach, Esq. 

19. “ Hittite Ethnology.” By Captain C. R. Conder. R.E. 

20. “ On an Ancient British Settlement excavated near Rushmore, Salisbury.” 
By Lieutenant-General Pitt-Rivers. E.R.S. 

21. “On the Stature of the Older Races of England, as estimated from the 
Long Bones.” By John Beddoe, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

22. Exhibition of Implements and Works of Art from the Lower Congo. 
By Major-General Sir Frederic Goldsmid, E.C.S.I.. and by Del mar Morgan, Esq. 

23. “The Lower Congo; a Sociological Study.” By R. C. Phillips, Esq. 

24. “ The Primitive Seat of the Arvans.” Bv the Rev. Canon Isaac Tavlor. 
LhD., Litt.D. 

25. “The Maori and the Moa.” By Edward Tregear. E-q 

26. “ Che shell Money of New Britain. 5 By the Ber. Benjamin Danks. 
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27. “ On the Evolution of a Characteristic Pattern on the Shafts of Arrow s 
from the Solomon Islands.” By Henry Balfour, Esq., MA. 

28. “Tattooing.” By Miss A. W. Buckland. 

29. “ On the occurrence of Stone Mortars in the Ancient (Pliocene ?) River 
Gravels of Butte County, California.” By Sydney B, J. Skertchly, Esq., F.Cr.S. 

In addition to the work represented by this list of papers a 
course of three lectures on “Heredity and Xurture ” has been 
delivered by the President in the theatre of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. These lectures were attended by large and 
appreciative audiences, and at the close of each lecture the use 
of the simpler kinds of anthropometric instruments was explained 
and illustrated. 

The Institute is indebted to the Lords of Committee of 
Council on Education for granting the free use of the theatre 
for this purpose. 

The four numbers of the Journal, published with punctuality 
during the year, viz., Xos. 58, 59, 60, and 61, contain 386 pages 
of letterpress with 10 plates of illustrations. 

During the past year 9 new members have been elected, while 
the Institute has lost, through death, 11 ordinary members, 3 
honorary members and 1 corresponding member. 

Thirty-seven members have either retired or been removed 
from the list in consequence of their subscriptions having been 
long in arrear, the Council having thought it desirable to 
subject the list to a searching revision, and to remove the names 
of those whose subscriptions had been long unpaid. Three 
old annually subscribing members have compounded during the 
4 ear. 

The former and present state of the Institute, with regard to 
the number of members, are shown in the following table : — 



Honorary. 

1 

1 Coi responding. 

Compounders. Ordinary. 

Total. 

January 1st, 18S7 

47 

77 

, 

87 j 282 

493 

Since elected 

*' 


■+■ 4 i +8 

4- 12 

Since deceased . . 

" 3 

-i 

1 -n 

-15 

Since retired or 
struck off 

' * 

i 

-1 

i 1 

.. | -40 

-41 

January 1st, 1888 | 

i 

1 

4-1 j 

75 : 

91 239 

419 


The Council regrets to report the decease of the following 
Members: — Honorary Members — Prof. A. Ecker, Prof. A. F. 
Pott, Dr. C. Eau ; Corresponding Member — Sir Julius von 
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Haast ; Ordinary Members — Lady Brassey, Mr. H. Crowley, Mr. 
J. O. Griffits, Sir W. Vernon Guise, Bart., Mr. G. Hawkins, Mr. 
J. E. Lee, Mr. Hugh Brooke Low, Mr. Karl F. Nordmann, Mr. 
F. E. Robinson, Mrs. Erminie E. Smith, and Mr. Hodder M. 
Westropp. 

The Council has to report that it has undertaken, at the re- 
quest of the British Association Committee, the preparation of a 
new edition of the volume of “Anthropological Notes and 
Queries,” in consequence of the receipt of the following letter 
from the Secretary of the Association Committee, which was 
submitted to the Council at their meeting on October 25th : — 
Dear Sir, 

The Committee of the British Association, consisting of General 
Pitt-Rivers, Dr. Beddoe, Prof. Flower, Mr. Francis Galton, Dr. E. 
B. Tylor, and Dr. Garson, appointed for the purpose of re-editing 
a new edition of “ Anthropological Notes and Queries,” with 
authority to distribute gratuitously the unsold copies of the 
present edition, having been re-appointed, desire to give effect to 
the following proposal in their report of the past year to the 
British Association : — 

“The Committee, after carefully considering the question of 
how the preparation of the new edition can be most 
efficiently done, strongly recommend that the work be 
entrusted to the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; that body being specially and 
permanently organised for the purpose of advancing the 
various branches of anthropology ; and having many 
facilities not possessed by a committee, such as a Council 
which meets regularly and at short intervals during the 
greater part of the year, is peculiarly well fitted to carry 
out the necessary arrangements for a thorough revision 
of the work, and of afterwards bringing it under the 
notice of those for whom it is intended. The Committee 
has reason to believe that the Anthropological Institute 
would be willing to undertake the task and to proceed 
with the work during the ensuing winter.” 

They, therefore, ask the Council of the Anthropological 
Institute whether they are willing to undertake the editing of the 
new edition of “ Anthropological Notes and Queries.” 

The sum of bOl. has been placed at their disposal, which they 
would hand over to the Council of the Institute if they accept the 
task, as well as a supplementary sum of 10 1. contributed as an 
additional subsidy by Dr. Muirhead. 

I am, yours truly, 

(Signed) J. G. Garsox, 
Secretary of the Committee. 
The President of the Anthropological 

Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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After the reading and discussion of this letter it was resolved 
on the motion of Mr. Brabrook, seconded by Mr. Atkinson, 
“ That the Council comply with the request of the Committee.” 

The Council has entered on the work thus entrusted to its 
care, and a working Committee is at present occupied with the 
subject. 

As the outcome of a discussion on the paper read before the 
Institute some time ago by Mr. Beginald Stuart Poole, a Com- 
mittee of the British Association was appointed at Birmingham 
in 1886, for the purpose of procuring ethnological photographs, 
&c., from the Egyptian monuments, and it was afterwards 
arranged that a set of these should be presented to the Institute. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie very ably carried out this work, and brought 
home last year a valuable collection of paper squeezes from 
which excellent plaster casts have been prepared. Some of 
these were exhibited at the Manchester meeting of the British 
Association, and subsequently at the South Kensington Museum. 
It is believed that the collection will find a final resting place in 
one of our national Museums. 1 

It may be mentioned that the interests of anthropology were 
well cared for at the last meeting of the British Association. 
Xot only did the Anthropological Section, under Prof. Sayce, 
with Dr. Garson and Mr. Bloxam as Secretaries, have a success- 
fid meeting, but an anthropological laboratory was open daily in 
connection with this section, at which between two and three 
hundred individuals were measured. 

Among the events of the year bearing upon the work of the 
Institute mention may be made of the issue of the volume by 
General Pitt-Kivers, describing his recent extensive excavations 
near Bushmore. This largely illustrated volume has been pri- 
vately printed by the author, but has been generously distributed 
to those who are interested in the archaeological branches of 
anthropological science. 

On the motion of Air. S. E. BorvERiE-PusEY, seconded by the 
Eev. E. S. Dewick, the Beports of the Treasurer and the Council 
were adopted. 

The following address by the President was then read : — 


1 Members of the Institute may be glad to know that photographs of these 
casts may be obtained at the mere cost of printing copies, from 3lr. Browning 
Hogg, of High Street, Bromley. 
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Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 

January 24:th, 1888. 

By Francis G-alton, F.E.S., President. 

On behalf of this Institute, and sanctioned by their Council, 
I had the honour of delivering a short course of Lectures in 
December last, on Heredity and Nurture, at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. Their object was to test the reality of a supposed 
demand for information on such subjects, and so far as it was 
possible to judge from the results, there seemed to be a widely 
spread interest in the matter. It gives me pleasure to express 
my obligations to the Lords Commissioners of Education for the 
free use of their theatre, and to the many officers at South 
Kensington who aided in the various arrangements. Major 
Abney and General Festing exhibited in action their beautiful 
apparatus for testing the colour sense, which was described in 
the Bakerian Lecture before the Koval Society last year, and 
at the conclusion of each lecture Dr. Garson, Mr. Budler, and 
Mr. Bloxam explained the working of the anthropometric 
instruments that were laid on side tables. "Whether it be 
feasible for this Society hereafter to promote other lectures 
bearing on special topics in Heredity and Kurture, is a question 
on which I do not feel competent as yet to form an opinion, 
though I have no doubt that hopeful attempts to enlist popular 
interest in any branch of anthropology will always meet with 
your approval. 

These lectures have led to at least one tangible result. I 
took the opportunity to reiterate my often expressed regret that 
no anthropometric laboratory existed in this country, at which 
children and adults of both sexes could at small cost have their 
faculties measured by the best methods known to science, and 
a record kept for their future use. I explained how difficult it 
would be to maintain such a laboratory, and to make it effective 
except under the shelter of some important institution, that 
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was daily frequented by the class of persons likely to make 
use of it. Previously, I had applied for permission to erect 
such a laboratory at the South Kensington Museum, but the 
difficulties of a suitable position seemed insuperable. Thanks, 
however, to a recent suggestion of General Donnelly, and with 
his cordial aid, and also with that of General Festing, a success- 
ful application was made to Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
1851 for a small portion of the Arcades, rent free, that adjoins 
the Western Galleries at South Kensington, containing the 
collection of scientific instruments, wherein to erect a wooden 
building for the laboratory. It will be connected with and 
have its only entrance from the gallery. The building has (at 
the time when I revise these pages) been completed under the 
obliging superintendence of General Festing, and is opened to 
the public, though as yet incompletely equipped. I append in 
a foot mote a copy of the printed notice. 1 In one sense it is 
small, but it offers sufficient accommodation for the purpose im- 
mediately in view, which is little more than a development on 

1 Anthropometric laboratory for the measurement in various ways of human 
form and faculty. Entered from the Western Galleries containing the Science 
Collection of the South Kensington Museum. 

This laboratory is established by Mr. Francis Galton for the following 
purposes : — 

1. For the use of those who desire to be accurately measured in many wavs, 
either to obtain timely warning of remediable faults in development, or to learn 
their powers. 

2. For keeping a methodical register of the principal measurements of each 
person, of which he may at any future time obtain a copy under reasonable 
restrictions. His initials and date of birth will be entered m the register, hut 
not his name. The names are indexed in a separate book. 

3. For supplying information on the methods, practice, and uses of human 
measurement. 

4. For anthropometric experiment and research, and for obtaining data for 
statistical discussion. 

Charges for making the principal measurements : — Three pence each, to those 
who are already on the Register, Fourpence each, to those who are not : — One 
page of the Register will thenceforward be assigned to them, and a few extra 
measurements will be made, ehierly for future identification. 

The Superintendent is charged with the control of the laboratory and with 
determining in each case, which, if any, of the extra measurements may be 
made, and under what conditions. 
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a more permanent basis of the anthropometric laboratory that I 
established in the International Health Exhibition of 1884, and 
at which nearly 10,000 persons were measured. I propose now 
to preserve copies of the records in such a form that the 
persons measured may always be able to refer to them so long 
as the laboratory exists. There will be one page of a folio 
register book assigned to each person in which the measure- 
ments made on successive occasions will be copied on successive 
lines, to show at a glance the personal development. No names 
will appear in the registers, but only initials and dates of birth ; 
the names and the mothers’ surnames will be entered in a 
separate book. There will be besides a brief list of questions, 
both personal and family, which the applicant for measurement 
will be invited to answer, one of them is whether the parents 
were first cousins. The copies of the measurements retained in 
the laboratory will be useful in two ways, the one as statistical 
documents, and the other as records always accessible under 
proper restrictions to the persons measured, or to their repre- 
sentatives. I conceive that this arrangement will facilitate the 
desirable, practice of keeping family records, because so far as 
members of any family may have been measured, it will be 
feasible, with their concurrence, to obtain copies of those mea- 
surements. I am by no means one of those who desire to con- 
fine anthropometry to the simpler physical data, but I wish to 
extend it as widely as the possibilities of measurements, however 
rough, may allow. Under judicious statistical treatment, rough 
measurements of many individuals are capable, as we all know, 
of yielding trustworthy results, and if we ascertain the degree 
of precision of our measurements, we can treat them individually 
on scientific principles, assigning to them their just weight, 
however small their precision may be. The off-hand measure- 
ments that can alone be made of a person who is only a few 
minutes under experiment, in respect to the delicacy of his 
senses, and of his reaction-times, are far better than none at all. 
They will at least serve to indicate such marked peculiarities 
as may merit more sustained examination. 
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The conditions of the laboratory admit only of measurements 
of the living person and in clothes, and we must make the 
best of these conditions. It would be undesirable to ask even 
that the shoes should be taken off. When persons of all 
ranks and of both sexes are admitted, and many operations 
have to be gone through in a brief time, it is necessary to 
measure those persons in their usual indoor clothing. Quite 
enough can be done under this restriction to furnish a record 
of the rate of growth and development of the young, and to 
yield statistical data of considerable value. We can at least 
record the eye colour; the length, breadth, and possibly the 
height of head ; the stature in shoes less the thickness of the heel, 
the height above chair when sitting squarely in it, and the height 
of the knee above the ground; also the spread of the arms from 
finger tip to finger tip, the length of the middle finger, which is 
correlated with the length of the foot, and that from finger tip 
to elbow. These measurements give directly or inferentially 
the total stature and total arm-spread, and the respective lengths 
of the trunk and the two leg-bones; also the lengths of the upper 
and lower arm and of the middle finger. We also can easily and 
rapidly obtain the lung capacity, strength of squeeze with the 
right and left hand, keenness of sight with right and left eye, 
and the colour sense. More delicate apparatus will be at hand 
to be used occasionally, to test the remaining senses, the psycho- 
physical reactions, and such other physiological constants as 
may be found feasible and convenient to measure. 

The curious memoir by M. Alphonse Bertillon in the “ Annales 
de Demographie Internationale,” republished as a pamphlet in 
1881, 1 and the memoirs read at the International Penitentiary 
Congress at Rome in 1885, 2 by that gentlemen and by M. Louis 
Herbette, Director of the Penitentiary Department of the Interior, 


1 T7ne application pratique de l’anthropometrie snr un procede d’identifica- 
tion, permettant de retrouver le nom d’un recidiviste au moyen de son seul 
si^nalement, See. ( Gr . Masson, Paris, 1881). 

2 u Les Signalements Anthropometrique5. ,> Conference faite au Congres 
Penitentiare International de Some (Gr. Masson, Paris, 1886). 
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and the very favourable remarks on M. Bertillon’s methods by M. 
Paul Topinard, in the “ Eevue d’ Anthropologic,” of 1886, p. 607, 
and of 1887, p. 379, 1 suggest another use for an anthropometric 
laboratory. M. Bertillon showed that the various measure- 
ments of an individual might afford data of extraordinary value 
in deciding questions of identity. Ten or a dozen words easily 
transmissible by telegraph, could give a sufficiently exact de- 
scription of a man to make it highly improbable that the same 
words would apply to any other out of many thousands of 
persons. The immediate object of M. Bertillon’s method was to 
afford means of discovering whether an arrested person had been 
previously convicted. It is impossible for the French police to 
make effective search through the vast collection of photographs 
in their keeping, which is stated to have received an accession 
of 100,000 in number during the course of 10 years. He, 
therefore, suggested the plan of indexing prisoners according to 
their measurements, and this appears to be now done with con- 
siderable success. The service over which he presides is well 
installed and is in full work. The measurements chiefly relied 
upon were adopted after considerable preliminary experience 
and consideration in concert with M. Topinard, who speaks of 
M. Bertillon’s method in the first of the passages above referred 
to, as “ an ingenious system which experience has proved to be 
excellent, which I have seen in work, and have myself practised, 
and which I declare to answer its purpose perfectly.” Indepen- 
dently of this application of anthropometry to rogues, it is clear 
that it may also be of sendee to honest men ; I cannot do better 
than extract some phrases from M. Herbette’s speech, as pub- 
lished in the French report of the Penitentiary Congress at 
Borne, already alluded to. 

“ S’elevant a des considerations d’ordre plus general encore 
et louant les heureux efforts de M. Bertillon, M. Herbette a 
montre comment cette constatation de la personnalite physique 
et de l’indeniable identite des individus arrives a l’age d’adulte, 

3 “ Tine risite 4 la Prefecture de Police au bureau des eignalements antbropo- 
metriques” de M. Alphonse Bertiiloa. 
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doit repondre, dans la societe moderne, aux besoins les plus 
reels, aux services les plus varies. 

“ Qu’il s’agisse de donner par exemple aux habitants dune 
contr4e, aux soldats dune armee, aux voyageurs allant dans 
les pays les plus lointains, des notices ou cartes individuelles, 
des signes recognitifs permettant de determiner et de prouver 
toujours quels ils sont ; qu’il s’agisse de completer par des indi- 
cations certaines les actes de l’etat civil, d’empecher toute 
erreur et toute substitution de personnes; qu’il s’agisse de 
consigner ces marques distinctives de l’individu dans les docu- 
ments, titres, contrats, ou sa personnalite doit etre etablie pour 
son interet, pour 1’interet des tiers ou pour 1’interet de l’Etat, 
le mode de signalement anthropometrique peut trouver sa 
place. 

“ Qu’il y ait certificat de vie, contrat d’assurance sur la vie 
ou parfois acte de deces a dresser, qu’il y ait a trouver, a cer- 
tifier l’identite d’une personne alienee ou grievement blessee, 
ou defiguree, dont le corps aura ete en partie detruit, ou sera 
devenu meeonnaissable ou sera difficile a reeonnaitre, en cas 
de mort subite ou violente, a la suite d’un crime, d’un accident, 
d’un naufrage, d’un combat, — quelle ne sera pas l’utilitd de 
tracer ces earaeteres invariables en chaque individu, infini- 
ment- variables d’un individu a 1’autre, indelebiles au moins en 
partie, jusque dans la mort ? 

“ A plus forte raison aurait-on a s’en preoccuper s’il fallait 
faire reeonnaitre les gens a longue distance et a une longue 
duree d’intervalle, apres que 1’apparence exterieure, la phy- 
sionomie, les traits et les habitudes physiques ont pu se modi- 
fier de facon naturelle ou artificielle, et cela sans deplacement 
ni frais, par simple dchange de quelques notes ou chiffres a 
envoyer d’un pays a l’autre, d’un continent a l’autre, de ma- 
niere a savoir aux Etats-Unis ce qu’est tel homme venu de 
France, et a etablir si tel voyageur que l’on trouve a Rome 
est bien tel personnage qu’on a mesure d Stockholm dix ans 
auparavant. 

“ En un mot, fixer la personnalite humaine, donner a chaque, 
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etre humain une identite, une individualite certaine, durable, 
invariable, toujours reconnaissable, et facilement demontrable, 
tel semble l’objet le plus large de la methode nouvelle. 

“ On peut dire en consequence que la portee du probleme 
comme l’iniportance de la solution depasse de beaucomp les 
limites de l’ceuvre penitentiaire et l’interet pourtant bien consi- 
derable de l’action penale a exereer dans les diverses nations.” 

Whether all that was claimed for the power of M. Bertillon’s 
system, on purely theoretical grounds and in his earlier publica- 
tions can be sustained, may fairly be questioned ; but there can be 
no doubt that a series of measurements must be of considerable 
service as supplementary evidence, either that a person is really 
the man he professes to be, or negatively that he is not the man 
for whom he is taken. In speaking of these matters it is impos- 
sible not to allude to the Tichborne trial, and the enormous 
waste of money, effort, and anxiety which might have been 
spared, had Boger Tichborne passed through an anthropometric 
laboratory before he went abroad. It would be a reasonable 
precaution for every person about to leave his country for a 
long time, having regard to the various accidents of good or 
ill-fortune, to be properly measured, and to leave a copy of 
his measurements in the safe keeping of an anthropometric 
laboratory. 

It will doubtless be of interest to many if I should give here 
the principal details of M. Bertillon’s system such as I have learnt 
partly from published memoirs, and partly from the obliging- 
answers accompanied by useful illustrations that I have received 
from that gentleman in answer to my inquiries. 

All the measurements and other remarks concerning each 
person are written opposite to printed headings, upon a thick 
card 5^ inches square. The most convenient primary basis for 
classifying the cards is found to be not stature, but the head- 
length and the head-breadth, and in each case under the three- 
fold division of large, medium, and small The limiting values 
of the measurements ranked as medium are so chosen that the 
number of large, medium, and small measurements shall be 
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approximately equal We thus obtain nine primary classes. 
Each of these is sub-divided according to a secondary classifica- 
tion of foot-lengths and of the middle finger-lengths of the left 
foot and left middle finger respectively, and as before under the 
threefold division of large, medium, and small. Thus there are 
nine secondary sub-divisions of each of the nine primary classes ; 
that is eighty-one sub-divisions in all, to each of which is 
allotted a separate compartment in a large cabinet. Each of 
the cards is sorted into its appropriate compartment. The 
number of persons at present dealt with is such that there are 
an average of five hundred cards in each compartment. In each 
of the eighty-one compartments the cards are again sub-divided 
into nine tertiary groups by means of attached tickets, that 
project beyond the upper margin of the cards. They are of three 
different colours, according to whether the man is of large, 
medium, or small stature, and they are cut into different shapes, 
something on the plan of an A B C index, according to whether 
the person measured has a long, medium, or short arm, reckoning 
from the elbow to the middle finger tip of the left arm. Thus 
there are nine times eighty-one, or seven hundred and twenty- 
nine tertiary groups. There still remains the possibility of 
further sub-division on the same general principle. 

It is found to be a rapid operation to scrutinise individually 
the small batch of cards to which this process of six successive 
sub-divisions, each with three categories, directs the search. It 
is also found that the cases are not so numerous as might be 
feared in which the nearness of the measurement to limitincr 

o 

values, makes it necessary to extend the search to many com- 
partments, but on this point precise details are as yet wanting. 
There is also an absence of data from which the frequency 
of such cases might be theoretically inferred. 

It appears to me that the problem of the easiest method of 
identification by measurements might be usefully furthered, if 
certain data existed which could be procured with little diffi- 
culty. Let us consider what it is with which we have to deal. 
It is the comparison of two fallible measures of a variable 
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subject. The man who measures the subject in the first in- 
stance, is liable to error ; the subject in the course of months or 
years is liable to vary ; again, the second operator who measures 
him at the end of the period is liable to error. The data which 
we want for calculation are the “ probable errors ” of the two 
operators, whose compound effect could easily be formulated if 
they measured, say, a couple of hundred persons consecutively 
and independently. If there were three operators, A, B, and C, 
the series of differences between the measurements by A and B, 
by A and C, and by B and C, would enable us to easily dis- 
entangle tlxe probable errors of each. Again we want more 
definite information than we as yet possess about the variability 
of the subject, after different intervals of time, and at different 
ages. 

Another, and a very important question, is as to the degree in 
which the several bodily proportions that are measured may be 
looked upon as independent variables. The stature is related 
with the length of the foot, and with that of forearm, and we 
should expect a still closer relation to exist between any two of 
these taken together, and the third. TVe have yet to learn the 
proportion between the number of the elements measured, and 
their value for purposes of identification. The supposition that 
they may be treated as independent variables, which lies at the 
bottom of some of the earlier estimates, such as that in page 22 
of the Conference at Borne, headed “Etendue infinie de la 
Classification,” cannot be accepted as correct. 

The whole subject of “ Personal Identification and Descrip- 
tion” forms an important chapter of anthropological research, 
and it is one on which I hope before long to be in a position to 
offer some views of my own. 


It was moved by Mr. Hyde Clarke, seconded by Dr. 
CtAKSox, and unanimously resolved : — 

“ That the thanks of the meeting be given to the President 
for his Address, and that it be printed in the Journal 
of the Institute.” 
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The Scrutineers gave in their Eeport and the following 
gentlemen were declared to he duly elected to serve as Officers 
and Council for the year 1888 : — 

President. — Francis Galton, Esq., M.A., F.E.S. 

Vice-Presidents. — J. G. Garson, Esq., M.D. ; Prof. A. H. 
Keane, B.A. ; F. G. H. Price, Esq., F.S.A. 

Secretary. — F. TV. Kudler, Esq., F.G.S. 

Treasurer. — A. L. Lewis, Esq.. F.C.A. 

Council. — G. M. Atkinson, Esq. ; E. TV. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
0. H. E. Carmichael, Esq.,. M.A. ; Hyde Clarke, Esq. ; A. TV. 
Franks, Esq., VIA., F.E.S. ; Lieut.-C'ol. II. II. Godwin- Austen. 
F.E.S. ; T. V. Holmes, Esq., F.G.S. : H. 11. Howorth, Esq., M.P., 
F.S.A. ; Prof. A. Maealister, F.E.S. ; E. Biddulph Martin. Esq. ; 
Prof. Meldola, F.E.S.; Eight Hon. the Earl of Northesk, F.S.A. ; 
C. Peek, Esq., M.A. ; Charles H. Eead, Esq., F.S.A.; Loid 
Arthur Eussell ; Prof. A. H. Sayce, M.A. ; H. Seebohm, Esq., 
F.L.S. ; Oldfield Thomas, Esq., F.Z.S. ; M. J. Walhonse, Esq., 
F.E.A.S. ; General Sir C. P. Beauchamp Walker, K.C.B. 

A vote of thanks to the Treasurer and Secretary for their 
services during the past year was moved by Mr. G. W. 
Atkixsox, seconded by Dr. S l'.m m kk ha yes. supported by the 
Eev. H. H. Win wood, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis moved and Dr. Gakson seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the retiring Vice-President, the retiring Councillors, the 
Auditoi', and the Scrutineers, which was carried by acclamation. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


The Primitive Human Horde. 

I do not think there is much to answer in Mr. "Wake’s note. His 
position seems to me insupportable because (1) He takes pains to 
discuss matters which I do not dispute; (2) He assumes conclusions 
on my behalf which I do not admit ; and (3) He does not appear 
to accept the doctrine of survival in custom. 

(1.) The difference between Mr. McLennan’s conception of the 
horde and mine is fully recognised and emphasized by me. Mr. 
Wake’s observations on the same point are, therefore, superfluous. 
But because I differ from Mr. McLennan as to the organisation and 
construction of the horde, does it follow that I supply no evidence 
in support of Mr. McLennan’s theory of the existence of the primitive 
group or horde ? It was no part of Mr. MeLennan’s task to work 
out the details of the horde organisation ; what he did was to 
arrive at the “ conception ” of such an organisation by working back 
through later stages of society until he came to the horde. Ac- 
cepting Mr. McLennan \s general conclusion, I sought to fill up the 
outline with some special researches. 

(2.) Mr. Wake's method of argument is curious. On p. 279 he 
“ assumes ” that the totem organisation of the horde was based upon 
the same ideas as the gens. This assumption, in the following 
paragraph, becomes an “ important conclusion,” from which he is 
enabled to state that “ the totem organisation in the primitive 
horde would thus require it to have been bound together by the 
ties of kin,” and finally to conclude that totemism and exogamy 
implv the existence of kinship by blood. I cannot follow the 
steps* in the logic of this singular paragraph ; I dispute the 
“assumption,” the “important conclusions,” and most of all the 
final conclusions, and I await Mr. ake s proofs. 

(3.) Mr. Wake considers that, because the Abor tribes have 
developed some agricultural and other advanced habits, therefore 
the particular qualities quoted by me are not evidence of “ horde ” 
organisation. May I ask him whether he cannot conceive the 
Abors to have retained some very primitive characteristics during 
the time they were advancing ? He would admit it in the case 
of the Welsh' who retained bride-capture in historical times. 

I quite admit that the evidence -wants careful weighing, and 
I thank Mr. Wake for his observations on the tribes I have 
mentioned. On the question of the Andaman Islanders Mr. Wake 
pins his faith to Mr. Man’s observation. I agree with Mr. 
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Featherman’s criticisms of Mr. Man ; but on this point I can 
understand Mr. Wake’s criticism. But. I altogether object to his 
“ assuming ” something on my behalf and then demolishing me on 
the strength of this assumption. Thus, on p. 279, Mr. Wake says 
the Arab tribe “ may he said to answer as nearly as possible to Mi-. 
Gomme’s horde,” and then goes on to disprove the likeness and to 
speak of *' unfortunately for his ( i.e. Mr. Gomme's) hypothesis.’’ 
Now I never considered, and do not consider, the Arabs have any- 
thing to do with the horde type of society, and I have expressly 
disclaimed the notion that any modern people could be taken, as a 
whole, to represent the primitive human horde. 

Cf. Laurence Gomme. 

Barnes Common. 


Statistics hearing vpnn the Average and Typical Student in 
Amherst College, March, 1668. 

By Dr. E. Hitchcock, assisted by Dr. H. H. Seelve. 

The three columns of figures on the next page are the results 
of an attempt to learn what are the measures aud proportions of 
the average student, and the student of mean proportions in Amherst 
College as derived from the anthropometric data gathered in the 
Department of Physical Education and Hygiene. 

The first column gives the averages — in the several different 
items — of .all the students who have been connected with College 
from 1861-2 np to 1887-8 inclusive. 

The second column gives the averages of the same items of those 
students only who were of the average height of all College — those 
whose height was 1,72-5 millimetres, or 67'9 inches. 

The third column is made up in this manner : — Each item is 
separated into numerical groups — or columns of figures — of a small 
range — of a few millimetres each, aud arranged side by side on a 
horizontal line, so as to show the relative size of each one to the 
other, or of the largest to those of middle proportions, and of each 
of these to the smallest, the top of the columns representing an 
ascent and descent. 

This will give a gradually ascending series from the left or 
smallest individuals to about tiie centre of the groups, where the 
columns will grow shorter and shorter to the right, or to the largest 
individuals. The central column, or the point between the two 
columns — if they chance to be two columns of equal numbers — - 
will give the mean or typical ineasu.re)ii-.,it ,f the tte,n. 

In the item of Height for example, we may divide it into groups 
of 10 millimetres, or about half an inch each, beginning with 1.600 
to 1.610 millimetres or 63 inches, aud running to 1.830 millimetres, 
or 72 inches. This will give us 25 groups in all — ind each man's 
height as preserved in the book of records will have been placed in 
the proper groups. 
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When all are gathered together in this manner we have an 
ascending series from the lowest or smallest measure to a certaia 
point where the series begins to descend to the highest or largest 
measnre. This point — or recorded height — where the greatest 
number of observations are found, constitutes the "mean” or the 
central point of all the heights, and is to be regarded as the typical 
or standard height of all the students. Hence this third column 
indicates the student of mean Proportions, while the other columns 
indicate the relations of the Average Student. 


Average and mean anthropometric data of Amherst College 
Students, March, 1888 : — 
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Distribution of Indian Tribes in North America. 

The United States Geological Survey has nearly ready for pub- 
lication a map showing the distribution of the Indian tribes on 
this continent north of Mexico. Including the labour which 
Major Powell himself and his immediate assistants have expended 
in the collection, arrangement, and digestion of the material for this 
map, and that done by the Bureau of Ethnology, it will represent 
the work of about fifteen years, and « ill be one of the most 
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important and interesting publications ever made by the Geological 
Survey. All of the Indians living in this country at the time ot 
the white occupation have been divided into linguistic families, 
and the territory occupied by each one of these families is repre- 
sented on the map by a distinctive colour. The number of these 
families is about bo. and the number of separate tribes between 
300 and 350. 

One of the first and most important facts shown by this map is 
that the territory occupied bv each linguistic family, with few 
exceptions, is continuous. An important deduction in relation 
to the habits of the Indians is drawn from this fact. — that instead 
of being nomadic, and wandering over the continent at will, as 
has been generally supposed, the Indians had fixed homes, the 
boundaries of which were almost as plainly marked as the dividing 
lines between the several States are to-day, and that their wander- 
ings were within limited areas, rarely or never extending beyond 
these fixed boundaries. The Indians had their permanent villages, 
in which they lived for five, ten, twenty, or perhaps fifty years. At 
certain seasons of the year they went to the coast or to the rivers 
to fish, or to the forest or plains to hunt. The boundaries of the 
territories occupied by each family were occasionally changed by 
conquest. A stronger tribe or family would by war push back its 
weaker neighbours, and thus extend its dominion. But the terri- 
tory so conquered was recognised by the vanquished, as well as by 
the victor, as the property of the latter. If the Indians had been 
nomadic, and wandered over the continent, or over large portions 
of it, branches of the same linguistic family would have been found 
scattered broadcast all over the country. 

Some of the few exceptions to this general rule of distribution 
are exceedingly interesting, and throw a light upon the unwritten 
and even forgotten history of some of the tribes. For instance : a 
little colony of the great Siouan family is found in Virginia. How 
it became separated, crossed the mountains, and maintained itself 
in the midst of another family speaking an entirely different lan- 
guage, suggests a very interesting topic for the study of the eth- 
nologist. Again : all the north-western part of the continent was 
occupied by the Athabascan family, very peaceable Indians. But 
the Apaches and Navajos of New Mexico and Arizona belong to the 
same family, and are among the most warlike on the continent. To 
their surroundings and the necessity of wresting their new borne 
from its previous occupants and holding it, as well as to the inhos- 
pitable character of the country, may not their change ot' character 
be attributed f Another little tribe of the Athabascans is found in 
( ‘alifornia. 

One of the most degraded families of Indian' of North America 
in the Shoshonean. of which the Diggers are a branch. And \ et. 
strange as ir may appear, the Moquis. more ad va need toward eivili- 
sarion than any others of the Pueblo Indians, are Shoshonean. 

One exceedingly interest imr feature of the map i- the great num- 
ber of little families that lived m California and Oregon. Some 
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of these comprise only a few individuals — not more than forty or 
fifty — and yet their languages are entirely distinct from those 
spoken by the surrounding tribes. In one instance Mr. Henshaw. 
who has charge of the construction of the map, found in California 
a single naan, the sole survivor of his tribe. From him enough was 
learned to preserve the language once spoken by his ancestors, but 
with his death that tongue becomes extinct. 

A very curious fact in relation to the distribution of the Eskimo 
is that they inhabit the coast of the Arctic regions to the exclusion 
of other Indians, beginning on the east shore of Greenland, and 
following the coast-line of that island around to the point farthest 
north inhabited by man. Then, beginning on the coast on the 
mainland, they occupy narrow strips on the north shore of Hudson 
Bay and along the northern coast of the continent, around past 
Beliring Strait, and down the north-west coast of the continent ro 
Prince William's Sound. Throughout all this immense coast-line 
the differentiation of language is very small ; so that an Eskimo 
from Greenland transported to Behring Strait would in a month be 
able to speak the language of the natives there as well as though 
he had been born there. In striking contrast were the numerous 
distinct families of Indians in the valleys of California and Oregon, 
whose languages are so different that they could not understand 
each other. 

This map. when published, will be accompanied by a report and 
discussion of the facts it discloses, and will be a very important 
contribution ro the science of ethnology. — Sr/Vine. March :13rd. 
lfidd, p. 139 


The la ik Mb. McLennan. — A posthumous paper by Mr. J. F. 
McLennan containing a brief outline of his latest, and as yet un- 
published, views of the Origin of Exogamy, appeared in the January 
number of the " Historical Review.” It is supplemented by a short 
memoir written by his brother. 
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